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PREFACE 

There  are  certain  features  of  this  volume  which  it  is  important 
that  the  reader  should  have  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  since  the 
volume  represents  a  departure  from  the  traditional  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  treatment  is  not  intended  to  be  comprehen¬ 
sive,  nor  absolutely  systematic.  Certain  topics,  for  example,  racial 
psychology,  are  omitted  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the 
present  state  of  our  information  on  these  topics  is  such  that  their 
treatment  in  an  elementary  and  general  text  would  be  useless.  Topics 
have  been  selected  wdiich  are  central  in  their  interest,  vital  in  their 
relation  to  the  general  subject,  and  definite  enough  to  constitute 
together  a  starting  point  from  which  further  progress  may  be  made. 
Concrete  facts  of  organization  are,  in  the  main,  put  first,  and  generali¬ 
zations  of  principles  last,  although  the  principles  are  to  some  extent 
developed  in  the  treatment  of  data,  and  the  later  generalizations 
are  limited  in  scope. 

In  the  second  place,  the  treatment  of  social  psychology  here  given 
departs  from  tradition  in  that  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  develop  the 
subject  on  the  basis  of  a  single  explanatory  principle  (such  as  instinct, 
imitation,  or  the  “crowd  mind”),  but  bases  it  on  the  total  results 
of  general  psychology.  This,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  volume,  and  the  source  of  such  value  as  it 
may  have.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  is  conservative  in 
that  it  makes  no  use  of  “unconscious  mental  processes,”  “the  un¬ 
conscious  mind,”  or  other  popular  substitutes  for  scientific  principles. 
Psychology  is  fully  competent  to  explain  all  mental  processes,  social 
as  well  as  individual,  without  recourse  to  mysticism  or  pseudo¬ 
psychology. 

In  the  third  place,  the  method  and  viewpoint  of  the  presentations 
are  such  that  some  readers  will  be  inclined  to  say  at  certain  points: 
“This  is  not  psychology;  it  is  biology”  (or  anthropology,  or  phil¬ 
osophy,  or  archaeology,  etc.).  Actually,  the  book  makes  use  of  data 
from  all  of  these  subjects,  but  always  from  the  viewpoint  of  psy- 
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chology,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  from  which  the  data  are  brought 
together  is  perhaps  the  best  justification  for  the  claim  that  the  treatise 
is  not  in  any  one  of  these  subjects,  nor  merely  a  mosaic  of  them,  but 
is  actually  and  vitally  psychology ,  in  which  all  human  sciences  find 
their  meeting  point. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  method  of  presentation  is  dogmatic.  In 
fact,  it  is  intentionally  so,  and  its  real  imperfection  in  this  respect 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  falls  away,  in  various  places,  from  this  level. 
The  full  justification  for  this  dogmatic  method  will  be  found  in  the 
final  chapter  of  the  volume.  The  author  has  no  doctrines  which 
he  wishes  to  “put  over.”  If  the  presentation  stirs  the  reader  to 
lively  questioning  and  opposition,  it  will  lead  him  to  further  critical 
observation  and  evaluation  of  data  and  theories  in  this  field:  and 
so  the  real  purpose  of  the  text  will  have  been  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Field  of  Social  Psychology 
§1.  The  basis  of  social  psychology 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  human  individual 
is  his  associating  in  groups  of  various  kinds.  These  groups  are  not 
mere  collections  of  people,  but  possess  psychological  characteristics 
binding  the  individuals  together  or  organizing  them  in  complicated 
ways.  The  family,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  and  the  religious  group 
are  the  most  important  of  these  organizations,  but  many  other  types 
are  found.  Industrial  groups  and  secret  societies  have  their  im¬ 
portant  and  fundamental  psychological  characteristics,  and  the 
various  groups  dependent  on  local  contiguity  are  also  psychologically 
organized.  The  numerous  special  groups,  such  as  athletic  teams, 
festal  parties,  and  welfare  agencies  are  possible  only  through  mental 
organization.  Even  crowds  accumulated  through  fortuitous  causes, 
such  as  may  be  found  at  any  busy  street- corner,  take  on  mental 
characteristics.  Infra-human  animals,  such  as  ants,  birds,  and 
cattle,  show  many  characteristic  groupings,  but  nothing  approaching 
the  diversity  and  complexity  of  those  of  man,  who  is  preeminently 
the  grouping  animal. 

Human  groups  are  the  manifestations  of  the  social  nature  of  man, 
that  is  to  say,  of  his  tendency  to  form  societies.  Or  rather,  that 
“tendency”  is  merely  the  abstract  fact  that  he  does  organize  himself 
in  groups.  The  psychological  study  of  man  is  therefore  not  com¬ 
plete  until  we  have  investigated  his  groupings,  and  analysed  the 
mental  factors  involved  therein.  This  study  is  social  psychology, 
or  group  psychology. 

Since  psychology  is  the  study  of  the  mind,  it  has  been  customary 
to  speak  of  social  psychology  as  the  study  of  the  social  mind,  or  of 
the  group  mind.  To  this  manner  of  speaking  there  is  no  objection, 
if  we  do  not  forget  that  the  only  mind  of  which  we  can  legitimately 
speak  is  the  mind  of  an  individual.  Unfortunately,  the  phrases 
have  in  the  past  led  to  the  supposition  of  a  “group  mind”  which 
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either  is  distinct  from  the  individual  minds  in  the  group,  or  which 
contains  some  mental  factors  over  and  above  the  individual  minds. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  confusion,  we  must  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  social  mind  or  group  mind,  in  any  concrete  case,  is 
the  mind  of  an  individual  in  a  social  group;  and  that  “social  ten¬ 
dencies”  or  other  social  mental  factors  are  those  factors  in  individual 
minds  which  make  social  association  possible  or  which  result  from 
social  association. 

Our  first  procedure,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  survey  of 
the  general  facts  of  the  individual  mind,  from  which  alone  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  social  mind  can  be  drawn.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student 
of  social  psychology  has  already  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  general 
psychology,  but  we  shall  in  the  next  section  call  attention  to  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  general  psychology  is  founded. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  base  social  psychology  on  some 
single  principle  or  phenomenon  of  the  individual  mind.  Sympathy, 
fear,  imitation,  and  instinct  have  each  been  used  in  this  way  by 
sociologists  and  philosophers  in  the  past.  But  to  the  psychologist, 
it  is  evident  that  all  the  factors  involved  in  the  individual  mind  are 
involved  in  the  social  mind,  since  the  social  mind  is  the  individual 
mind  in  the  social  situation.1  We  shall  therefore,  in  the  following 
chapters,  first  survey  the  details  of  some  of  the  most  important 
social  groups,  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  psychological 
factors  involved  in  them;  and  then  we  shall  consider  some  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  organization  of  all  groups. 

§2.  The  individual  mind 

Our  conception  of  the  mind  has  become  more  definite  and  more 
practical  as  scientific  methods  have  been  increasingly  applied  in 
psychology,  and  the  mind  may  now  be  defined  adequately  as  the 
sum  total  of  the  conscious  responses  or  reactions  of  the  individual. 
Psychology,  therefore,  is  definitely  aligned  as  one  of  the  biological 
sciences,  and  may  be  described  as  the  study  of  the  conscious  functions 
of  the  organism.  A  brief  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  general 
psychology  fully  justifies  these  statements. 

The  human  individual  is  an  organism  which  responds  to  stimuli 

1  Or,  it  may  be  not  one  such  mind,  but  a  number  of  them. 
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in  a  highly  complicated  way.  It  responds  (or  reacts)  both  to  stimuli 
applied  to  it  from  the  environment,  and  also  to  stimuli  arising  within 
the  organism  itself.  Light  and  sound,  for  example,  emanating  from 
various  objects,  stimulate  the  receptors  in  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
and  in  the  cochlea  of  the  ear,  and  produce  reactions  through  which 
the  organism  adjusts  itself  to  the  objects  from  which  the  stimuli 
came.  But  in  making  these  adjustments,  receptors  in  the  muscles, 
tendons,  and  other  tissues  are  stimulated,  and  this  stimulation 
evokes  additional  reactions,  or  modifies  the  reactions  evoked  by  the 
stimuli  from  without.  Other  mechanical  processes  and  chemical 
processes  within  the  organism  also  may  be  effective  stimuli. 

Through  the  series  of  changes  set  up  in  the  organism  by  an  external 
stimulation,  the  effects  of  such  stimuli  may  be  exerted  upon  reac¬ 
tions  even  after  the  original  stimulation  has  ceased.  In  still  another 
way  the  stimuli  applied  at  any  time  may  affect  future  activity. 
The  reactions  or  responses  modify  the  nervous  system  which  mediates 
these  responses,  so  that  stimuli  at  future  times  will  produce  reactions 
which  are  different  from  the  reactions  which  these  stimuli  would 
produce  if  the  previous  reaction  had  not  occurred.  The  specific 
reactions  which  result  from  a  stimulus  are,  in  short,  determined  not 
merely  by  the  character  of  the  stimulus,  but  also  by  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  response  mechanism;2  and  these  characteristics  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  modified  by  the  responses  themselves.  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  reaction  system  we  sum  up  by  saying  that  individuals 
learn  or  form  habits. 

The  effective  stimuli  do  not  act  simply  or  singly.  The  reaction 
which  follows  a  stimulus  of  an  apparently  simple  sort,  (a  stimulus 
such  as  a  flash  of  light  falling  upon  the  retina,  for  example),  depends 
upon  the  stimuli  applied  simultaneously  to  other  parts  of  the  retina, 
and  upon  stimuli  which  have  been  applied  just  previously.  The 

2  We  usually  speak  of  the  human  organism  as  a  “mechanism,”  but  when  we  use 
this  term,  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  either  side  of  the  philosophical  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  “mechanists”  and  the  “vitalists.”  The  psychologist  should 
always  keep  himself  free  from  this  controversy,  and  the  coordinate  controversy 
over  “determinism”  and  “free  will,”  adhering  strictly  to  facts  and  to  the  working 
hypotheses  which  are  capable  of  experimental  test.  This  rule  holds  for  social 
psychology  just  as  much  as  for  general  psychology.  And  the  conception  of  the 
organism  as  a  “response-mechanism”  must  not  be  held  in  any  such  fashion  as  will 
exclude  facts  from  consideration,  or  will  exclude  any  useful  working  hypothesis. 
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real  stimulus  is  always  a  pattern,  and  this  stimulus  pattern  is  a  tem¬ 
poral  as  well  as  a  spatial  affair. 

Furthermore,  no  stimulus  pattern  of  a  single  sense  acts  alone. 
Its  effects  are  modified,  sometimes  essentially,  by  the  stimulus 
patterns  applied  to  the  other  senses.  The  neural  mechanism  which 
mediates  the  reactions  is  not  a  collection  of  single  response  pathways, 
but  is  normally  integrated  in  such  a  way  that  the  total  stimulus  pattern 
of  all  the  receptors  is  the  determining  stimulus  for  the  total  reactions. 
The  actions  in  which  the  reactions  terminate  are,  therefore,  not 
isolated  details,  but  are  action-patterns  involving  the  whole  system  of 
muscles  and  glands,  although  we  may  analytically  single  out  certain 
details  of  action  which  are  of  practical  importance,  and  call  these 
“the”  action. 

Some  of  the  responses  of  the  organism  are  “conscious”:  that  is 
to  say,  that  in  these  responses,  or  through  them,  or  by  them,  (it  makes 
little  difference  which  expression  we  use),  the  ego  observes,  or  takes 
note  of,  or  is  aware  of  external  objects,  or  of  its  own  organism,  or  of 
the  relations  involved  in  either  of  them  or  between  them.  The 
“ego”  is  merely  a  name  for  that  which  observes  or  is  aware;  it  may 
be  called  the  organism  itself  (in  some  sense),  or  the  “soul,”  or  the 
“unity  of  consciousness,”  or  anything  else  we  please,  as  long  as  we 
do  not  assume  further  meanings  to  these  terms,  and  do  not  assume 
that  the  statement  in  any  way  explains  the  mere  fact  that  awareness 
occurs. 

The  responses  of  the  individual  may  be  classified  in  many  ways. 
One  important  classification  is  threefold  and  direct:  (1)  Reaction 
to  one’s  own  organism,  (2)  reaction  to  other  human  organisms,  (3) 
reaction  to  other  environmental  features.  General  psychology  is 
interested  in  all  three  of  these  classes,  but  social  psychology  is 
interested  in  the  second  primarily.  Since  all  reaction  is  pattern- 
reaction  and  involves  the  results  of  all  previous  reactions,  it  is  clear 
that  reaction  is  never  exclusively  of  one  of  these  three  classes.  Our 
reactions  to  inanimate  objects  are  modified  by  present  and  past 
stimuli  from  other  human  beings;  and  our  reactions  to  other  human 
beings  are  modified  by  the  present  and  past  stimuli  from  inanimate 
objects;  and  both  are  modified  by  stimuli  from  our  own  organisms. 

Social  psychology,  therefore,  deals  not  with  a  specific  “social” 
type  of  reaction  alone,  but  with  the  “social”  factor  in  all  reactions. 
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It  is  interested  primarily  in  that  which  is  contributed  to  our  life 
(i.e.,  to  our  total  system  of  reactions),  by  other  people.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  social  psychology  and  general  psychology  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  an  absolute  one,  but  is  largely  one  of  emphasis.  Social 
psychology  is  the  study  of  whatever  the  stimuli  from  other  persons 
have  contributed  to  our  conscious  lives,  and  to  the  activity  (whether 
conscious  or  non-conscious)  which  results  from  the  conscious  life. 

The  conception  of  “instincts”  as  primary  determinants  of  behavior, 
a  conception  which  was  rather  generally  held  a  few  years  ago,  is 
today  rejected  by  many  psychologists;  and  it  may  safely  be  pre¬ 
dicted  that  in  a  short  time  the  view  of  instincts  as  mere  classifica¬ 
tions  of  behavior,  convenient,  but  arbitrary,  will  be  generally  adopted. 
Moreover,  the  old  contrast  between  instinct  and  habit,  like  that 
between  “nature”  and  “nurture,”  and  between  “original  nature” 
and  “acquired  tendencies,”  is  being  given  up.  The  present  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  view  these  not  in  contrast,  but  as  two  factors  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  in  reaction,  each  of  which  involves  the  other  and  has  no 
efficacy  except  through  the  other.  The  best  analogy  to  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other  is  found  in  the  multiplier  and  the  multiplicand 
which  together  give  a  product  which  is  not  any  more  a  function  of 
either  one  of  them  than  it  is  of  the  other. 

This  change  in  viewpoint  has  had  important  consequences  for 
social  psychology,  which  had  become  a  subject  written  largely  in 
terms  of  “instincts,”  attempting  to  explain  social  groupings  and 
social  consciousness  by  these  conceptions.  “Instincts,”  as  explana¬ 
tory  factors,  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  discussions  of  social 
psychology;  and  “instinct,”  as  a  generalized  principle,  is  being  given 
its  proper  perspective.  We  may  still  speak  of  the  “instincts”  of  an 
animal,  as  we  may  speak  of  its  “faculties,”  “capacities,”  or  “powers,” 
remembering  that  these  terms  represent  logical  classifications  only, 
and  not  ultimate  psychological  or  biological  entities.  The  reader 
may  therefore  expect  to  find  little  use  of  these  terms  in  the  following 
chapters. 

With  the  waning  of  interest  in  the  instincts  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  interest  in  a  topic  of  genuine  psychological  importance, 
namely,  the  desires.  Unlike  the  instincts,  the  desires  are  not  mere 
interpretations,  but  are  actual  facts  in  experience,  which  had  dropped 
out  of  our  investigations  and  discussions  because  of  the  inadequacy 
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of  the  psychobiological  schemes  which,  until  recently,  were  unable 
to  take  them  in.  Desires  are  not  only  present  to  our  conscious  life 
in  a  conspicuous  way;  they  are  effective  agencies  which  contribute 
to  our  reactions.  In  our  present  psychobiological  scheme  they  must 
be  considered  as  being  actual  organic  conditions,  outside  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  which  are  capable  of  stimulating  receptors  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  producing  and  modifying  conscious  reactions,  in  some  of 
which  they  are  the  objects  of  awareness.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be 
classed  along  with  the  feelings  and  emotions,  both  physiologically 
and  psychologically,  as  factors  in  the  personality. 

For  the  present,  desires  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of 
alimentary  desires,  excretory  desires,  desires  for  rest,  desires  for 
activity,  desires  for  shelter,  desires  for  conformity,  desires  for  pre¬ 
eminence,  desires  for  progeny,  and  desires  for  sex  gratification,  in 
accordance  with  the  types  of  objects  to  which  the  desires  are  funda¬ 
mentally  referred  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual.  Whether 
this  is  merely  a  convenient  logical  division,  or  whether  there  are 
really  distinct  types  of  desires,  biologically  dependent  on  different 
tissues  or  different  processes,  remains  to  be  determined;  but  there 
is  a  strong  probability  of  truth  in  the  latter  supposition,  although  it 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  list  as  given  is  the  final  one.  That  the 
desires  become  modified  in  their  conscious  associations,  so  that  a 
vast  number  of  secondary  desires  arise,  is  obvious,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  many  of  the  desires  may  occur  in  a  vague  form, 
conscious,  but  not  referred  to  any  specific  “objects  of  desire.” 

Since  many  of  the  desires  are  preeminently  social  in  their  reference, 
and  all  of  them  affect  social  relations  and  social  results,  social  psy¬ 
chology  must  have  much  to  say  about  desires  and  we  may  expect 
that  increasing  knowledge  concerning  the  conditions  of  desire  will 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  solution  of  social  problems. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  “consciousness” 
with  which  psychology  is  concerned  is  not  a  thing,  or  system  of 
things,  forces,  or  objective  entities,  such  as  the  “ideas”  of  Male- 
branche  and  Locke,  or  the  “sensations,”  “images,”  and  “feelings” 
which  later  philosophers  substituted  for  the  “ideas.”  These  terms 
may  be  employed  still,  but  only  with  carefully  defined  meanings, 
free  from  their  older  implications.  With  a  special  mental  content, 
or  world  of  mental  objects,  distinguished  from  physical  objects, 
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psychology  is  not  concerned.  “Consciousness,”  for  psychology  as 
in  popular  usage,  is  the  awareness,  or  the  being  aware,  of  whatever 
things  in  the  world  one  may  be  aware  of.  It  is  the  observing,  not 
the  thing  or  object  observed.  It  might  be  called  an  act ,  metaphori¬ 
cally  at  least,  if  it  were  not  for  the  philosophical  implications  which 
have  grown  up  around  the  term  as  so  applied. 

With  this  simplification  of  psychology,  the  problem  of  the  “un¬ 
conscious  mind”  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  is  little  further  danger 
of  social  psychology  becoming  mystical,  as  was  feared  a  few  years 
ago.  “Unconscious”  reactions  may  occur;  no  psychologist  would 
doubt  their  possibility.  And  if  these  occur,  they  must  influence 
further  conscious  reactions,  since  all  reactions  are  produced  by  the 
same  mechanism,  and  any  reaction  has  its  effect  on  the  mechanism 
itself,  and  therefore  on  further  reactions,  conscious  and  unconscious. 
But  the  unconscious  reactions,  as  well  as  the  conscious,  occur  in 
conformity  with  biological  laws,  and  are  amenable  to  scientific 
treatment. 


§3.  The  social  mind 

The  Social  Mind  is,  of  course,  the  mind  of  a  social  group;  but  it 
is  in  no  wise  distinguishable  from  the  individual  minds  in  the  group. 
The  social  group  itself  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  the  individuals. 
It  is  not  the  sum  of  the  individuals  as  they  would  be  if  isolated  from 
the  group,  but  as  they  actually  are  in  the  group.  So,  the  social 
mind  is  either  (a)  the  enumerative  total  of  the  individual  minds 
in  the  group,  or,  ( b )  the  mind  of  some  individual  in  this  group  who 
is  considered  as  typical  of  all  in  the  group.  The  term  is  actually 
used  in  both  these  senses,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  confusion  if 
the  general  principle  involved  is  clearly  understood.  In  the  first 
sense,  the  total  is  enumerative  merely:  we  cannot  actually  combine 
the  mental  reactions  of  two  individuals  to  make  a  resultant  mental 
total.  If  three  men,  a,  b,  and  c,  pull  on  a  rope  together,  the  total 
“pull”  registered  on  the  dynamometer  to  which  the  rope  may  be 
attached  is  the  sum  of  the  individual  pulls  of  a,  b,  and  c  considered 
separately.  But  the  actual  muscular  activities  of  the  three  men 
are  three  distinct  systems  of  things,  and  their  conscious  processes 
during  the  pulling  are  also  distinct;  and  there  is  no  more  possibility 
of  summing  the  mental  processes  to  give  a  total  different  from  the 
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mere  enumeration  of  the  three  systems,  than  there  is  of  summing 
the  three  sets  of  muscular  activities  except  by  enumerating  them. 

The  case  may  be  put  in  another  way  by  pointing  out  that  the 
total  “pull”  in  pounds  of  three  men,  a,  b,  and  c,  may  be  exactly 
the  same  as  the  total  “pull”  of  three  other  men,  d,  e,  and  /,  although 
the  individual  pull  of  no  man  in  the  first  group  may  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  man  in  the  second.  But  the  total  of  muscular  activities  in 
the  one  group  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  total  in  the  other  group 
unless  the  activities  of  each  man  in  the  one  group  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  a  man  in  the  second  group.  In  the  same  way,  the 
total  “group  mind”  in  the  first  case  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  in 
the  second  case  unless  the  mind  of  each  man  in  the  first  group  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  the  men  in  the  second  group. 

The  reactions  of  two  or  more  individuals,  when  each  influences 
the  other,  are  obviously  not  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  each  were 
uninfluenced  by  the  other.  Yet  in  both  cases,  the  actions  of  each 
individual  are  their  individual  actions.  So,  the  consciousness  of 
each,  when  the  reactions  are  mutually  interdependent,  is  not  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  each  were  isolated;  yet  even  when  the  reac¬ 
tion  and  the  consciousness  are  “social,”  they  are  always  the  reac¬ 
tions  and  consciousness  of  the  individuals.  Failure  to  grasp  this 
point  is  responsible  for  the  doctrine  of  the  “social  mind”  as  “some¬ 
thing  more”  than  the  total  of  the  individual  minds:  a  confusing 
dictum,  involving  no  more  truth  than  the  obvious  fact  that  the  sum 
of  the  individual  minds  when  social  is  not  the  same  as  the  sum  of 
the  individual  minds  when  socially  isolated. 

In  the  second  sense  of  “social  mind,”  we  are  considering  the  mind 
of  some  one  person  in  a  group  as  involving  certain  processes,  which 
we  assume  are  characteristic  of  the  other  minds  in  the  group  also, 
although  not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree  or  complexity.  And 
we  must  not  assume  that  any  one  mind  is  “typical”  of  the  group  in 
the  sense  that  it  represents  the  other  minds  so  completely  that  the 
individual  differences  may  be  neglected.  Consideration  of  the 
social  mind  in  this  sense  is  never  complete  until  we  have  considered 
the  various  ranges  of  variation  of  the  specific  mental  processes  which 
are  the  subject  of  study.  In  the  case  of  a  group  of  persons  enviously 
discussing  the  fortunes  of  a  successful  man,  the  envy  in  the  mind  of 
one  of  the  individuals  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  envy 
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of  the  others;  but  the  various  types  and  degrees  of  envy  in  the  various 
minds,  and  its  varying  relation  to  the  other  emotional  attitudes  of 
the  individuals,  prevent  our  considering  the  mind  of  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  group  as  completely  “typical,”  even  in  respect  to  this 
particular  emotion  and  its  manifestations. 

The  “social  mind,”  in  any  case,  involves  “social  consciousness.” 
This  is  the  consciousness  (in  the  individual,  of  course)  of  others  in 
the  group,  and  consciousness  of  them  as  related,  in  the  group,  to 
oneself;  in  other  words,  consciousness  of  being  a  member  of  the  group. 
The  consciousness  of  the  others  may  be  perceptual,  or  it  may  be 
ideational.  One  may  be  conscious  of  one’s  membership  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  or  in  the  group  of  atheists,  when  physically  alone; 
and  this  group  consciousness  may  be  as  important  and  as  vivid  under 
such  circumstances  as  when  one  is  physically  surrounded  by  other 
members  of  the  group.  Usually,  however,  the  group-consciousness 
is  more  vivid  when  one  is  actually  in  the  group  in  a  spatial  sense. 

The  group  relations  of  which  one  is  conscious  vary  in  order  and 
complexity  according  to  the  individual,  and  according  to  the  group. 
In  the  most  highly  developed  minds,  duty  is  prominent,  but  in  many 
social  situations  duty  may  be  absent.  In  many  cases,  also,  the 
group  consciousness  is  accompanied  by  an  emotional  attitude,  or 
emotional  background,  sometimes  called  group  spirit,  or  group 
enthusiasm;  in  certain  specific  cases,  called  patriotic  emotion,  loyalty, 
pride  of  race,  etc.:  but  these  emotional  complements  also  may  be 
entirely  lacking,  although  the  group  consciousness  exists.  These 
factors  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  the  later  discussions  of  group 
organization. 

§4.  Individual  differences 

In  general,  no  individual  will  act  exactly  the  same  in  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  no  two  individuals  will  act  precisely  the  same  in  the 
same  circumstances.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  differences 
in  reaction  may  be  large  or  small.  Sometimes  they  are  so  small  as 
to  be  negligible  or  perhaps  to  escape  detection  by  the  measure  or 
methods  of  observation  employed,  (in  some  cases  approaching  zero), 
but  these  cases  are  relatively  unimportant.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
differences  are  observable,  and  the  question  of  sole  importance  is 
whether  they  are  important  or  not  for  this  or  that  practical  purpose. 
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Two  individuals,  when  attracted  by  the  cries  of  a  drowning  person, 
may  react  in  “the  same”  way:  both  may  plunge  into  the  water  to 
attempt  rescue.  From  the  point  of  view  which  is  most  important 
to  the  drowning  person,  the  reactions  are  “the  same”:  but  from  other 
points  of  view  they  will  not  be  the  same.  One  rescuer  will  swim 
with  a  trudgeon  stroke,  the  other  with  a  crawl.  One  will  plunge  in 
without  any  hesitation,  the  other  will  show  a  second’s  hesitation,  or 
indecision.  Again,  if  two  children  are  asked:  “What  is  the  proper 
instrument  with  which  to  chop  down  a  tree?”  both  may  answer 
“an  axe.”  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  examination,  the 
reactions  are  “the  same,”  and  both  may  be  so  prompt  that  or¬ 
dinary  observation  will  reveal  no  time  difference.  Yet,  there  will 
be  many  differences  in  the  details  of  the  two  reactions. 

There  is,  then,  no  sharp  line  between  uniformity  of  action  of 
different  people,  and  differences  in  action.  The  limits  must  always 
be  set  by  practical  considerations.  While  it  is  true  that  general 
psychology  is  concerned  with  uniformities  of  reaction,  and  individual 
psychology  with  individual  differences,  the  uniformities  with  which 
the  one  is  concerned  are  merely  variations  which  do  not  exceed  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  more  or  less  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  the  differences  with 
which  the  other  is  concerned  are  variations  exceeding  a  certain  limit 
within  which  holds  the  general  uniformity  of  action  which  we  assume 
to  hold  for  all  persons. 

§5.  Racial  and  stock  differences 

In  any  well  defined  “race”  or  general  stock,  there  are,  in  spite  of 
the  diversities,  certain  general  characteristics  which  are  different 
from  the  corresponding  characteristics  of  other  stocks.  These  are 
characteristics,  in  other  words,  in  which  individuals  in  this  stock 
differ,  in  the  mean,  from  individuals  of  the  other  stocks.  Sometimes 
these  stock  or  race  differences  are  so  marked  that  the  individual 
differences  within  the  stock  are  far  less  than  the  differences  of  the 
mean  of  the  stock  from  the  mean  of  some  other  stock,  and  sometimes 
the  distributions  in  two  stocks  do  not  overlap  at  all.  Certain  races, 
for  example,  are  tall  in  stature,  others  short.  The  tallest  Akka 
pygmy  is  shorter  than  the  shortest  adult  Galloway  Scotchman. 
The  Scandinavian  race  have  blue  eyes,  the  Mediterranean  brown, 
and  the  differences  in  color  within  each  of  these  are  less  than  the 
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differences  between  the  eye  color  of  any  Scandinavian  and  any 
Mediterranean. 

There  are  extreme  cases,  however,  and  in  general  there  is  over¬ 
lapping  of  any  two  races  in  regard  to  characteristics  in  which  they 
differ  in  the  mean.  The  African  negro  is,  in  the  mean,  lower  in 
“intelligence”  than  the  Anglo  Saxon;  yet  there  are  many  negroes 
who  are  higher  in  intelligence  than  many  Anglo  Saxons,  that  is, 
the  highest  in  intelligence  in  the  negro  race  are  higher  than  the  lowest 
in  the  Anglo  Saxon,  and  perhaps  higher  than  the  Anglo  Saxon 
average. 

Racial  differences  in  stature,  body  form,  color  of  skin,  eyes,  and 
hair,  shape  of  the  skull,  texture  of  the  hair,  and  other  structural 
details  are  obvious  and  are  very  little  affected  by  the  environment, 
some  of  them  practically  not  at  all.  Differences  in  resistance  to 
specific  diseases  and  to  heat  and  cold  are  also  marked.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  strictly  mental  factors,  there  are  also  great  differences, 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  extent  to  which  these  are  due 
to  differences  in  environment  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  due 
to  differences  in  heredity.  As  between  the  white  and  negro  races, 
we  can  reasonably  conclude  on  the  basis  of  statistical  evidence  that 
the  difference  in  intelligence  is  in  a  considerable  part  due  to  heredity, 
but  we  cannot  as  yet  say  how  much.  With  respect  to  differences  in 
emotional  tendency,  in  industry,  in  moral  characteristics,  etc.,  we 
have  no  definite  information  as  to  the  strictly  hereditary  difference. 

When  we  compare  the  white  with  the  yellow  races,  or  with  the 
red,  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
hereditary  and  environmental  factors,  whether  in  respect  to  intel¬ 
ligence  or  any  other  mental  characteristic.  The  conclusions  are, 
if  possible,  still  more  insecure  when  we  compare  branches  of  the 
“white”  race,  such  as  the  French,  English,  Norwegian,  Italian,  and 
Swiss.  That  there  are  characteristic  national  traits — mean  differ¬ 
ences  from  other  nations — is  indisputable.  But  that  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  due  to  heredity  rather  than  to  environment  is  not  to  be 
easily  concluded. 

The  characteristics  of  the  individual,  we  know,  are  largely  moulded 
by  his  environment,  particularly  by  his  social  environment,  although 
the  physical  environment  of  climate,  food,  and  work,  is  by  no  means 
negligible.  The  social  environment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  the 
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result  of  the  independent  working  of  native  tendencies  of  people, 
but  of  these  tendencies  as  determined  by  climate,  other  geographical 
conditions  such  as  land  and  water  ways,  timber,  mineral,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  resources;  by  the  aggression  or  cooperation  of  other  people, 
and  by  the  chance  dominance  of  exceptional  individuals  who  have 
often  had  great  influence  in  shaping  the  social  institutions  of  nation 
and  race. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  assume  that 
mental  racial  differences  are  predominantly  hereditary,  and  that 
environment  counts  for  little.  This  assumption  is,  however,  an 
unfortunate  one  with  no  great  evidence  to  support  it.  Certain 
individuals  of  English  or  German  extraction  have  recently  built  up 
the  myth  of  a  great  “Nordic”  race,  including  the  Scandinavian, 
German,  and  Anglo  Saxon  peoples,  which  is  assumed  to  be,  by 
heredity,  vastly  superior  to  the  “Mediterranean”  and  “Alpine”  races, 
and  have  bewailed  the  “passing”  of  the  “great  race”  as  a  calamity 
from  which  the  world  cannot  recover. 

In  spite  of  ingenious  appeals  to  anthropology,  there  is  little  sup¬ 
port  for  this  view.  It  would  seem  to  be  more  nearly  true  that  any 
race,  when  it  comes  to  consider  itself  a  “chosen  people”  and  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  becomes  a  nuisance  which 
needs  to  be  somewhat  abated  in  order  that  progress  may  continue.3 
There  are  undoubtedly  important  racial  and  stock  differences,  and 
some  races  have  much  more  capacity  for  progress  than  others;  but 
the  estimation  of  these  capacities,  either  qualitatively  or  quantita¬ 
tively  is  very  difficult,  and  we  have  not  enough  reliable  information 
at  present  to  enable  us  to  decide  even  whether  the  suppression  of 
the  white  race  by  the  yellow  would  be  an  ultimate  evil  or  good. 
We  cannot  even  decide  historically  whether  the  practical  extinction 
of  the  Carthagenian,  Greek,  and  Roman  nations  was  a  blessing  or 
not;  or  whether  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  race  was  an  evil.  Of 
course,  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Carthagenians  had  their  opinions 
about  it,  and  so  have  the  Jews  and  “Nordics.”  But  naturally, 
such  opinions  are  biased. 

8  The  Germans  had  the  notion;  so  did  the  French  at  one  time.  Probably  the 
Romans  became  similarly  puffed  up  just  before  their  decline,  and  probably  so  did 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  The  Hebrews  certainly  did.  It  is  a  form  of  national 
or  racial  paranoia. 
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§6.  Class  differences 

Within  any  large  civil  society — a  state,  nation,  or  metropolis — 
there  are  always  classes  which  show  characteristic  mental  differences. 
These  classes  are  sometimes  sharply  delimited,  as  in  the  feudal 
system  in  medieval  England,  and  the  caste  system  in  parts  of  India. 
In  these  cases,  the  classes  are  founded  on  ultimate  racial  differences, 
and  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  differences  is  therefore  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  racial  problem  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ruling  class  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  were  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
class  was  Norman-French.  But  this  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  grounds  for  any  specifically  Norman-French  characteristics. 
In  modern  England  as  in  the  United  States,  the  class  distinctions  are 
less  rigid,  and  are  relatively  free  from  racial  factors.  Yet  the  mental 
reactions  of  the  “laboring  class”  are  different,  in  the  mean,  from 
those  of  the  political  class,  the  “capitalist  class,”  and  the  “leisure 
class.” 

Here  again,  theory  has  run  rampant,  and  it  has  been  widely  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  “upper  classes” (those  distinguished  as  such  by  wealth, 
political  control,  or  “social  position”)  are  “upper”  because  of  heredi¬ 
tary  capacities,  and  that  the  “lower”  classes  are  “lower”  because 
of  hereditary  defects  of  various  sorts.  Hence,  the  low  rate  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  “upper”  classes  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  the 
“lower”  is  bewailed  as  a  lowering  of  the  national  “stock.” 

The  evidence  for  the  importance  of  hereditary  factors  in  the 
“classes”  is  really  a  little  more  impressive  than  the  evidence  for 
hereditary  racial  supremacies.  But  after  all,  the  evidence  even  in 
this  case  is  slight,  and  really  does  not  bear  on  the  “class”  question 
unequivocally.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  family  strains  among 
the  “upper  classes”  which  it  is  unfortunate  to  have  extinguished; 
but  perhaps  the  same  is  just  as  true  of  the  “lower  classes.”  No  one 
knows  whether  the  extinction  of  the  total  stocks  of  the  present  “upper 
class”  in  the  United  States  would  be  an  evil  or  a  benefit.  Some 
immensely  valuable  stock  would  be  extinguished:  some  very  evil 
stock  would  also  be  extinguished.  How  the  proportion  compares 
with  the  proportion  in  the  “lower  classes”  is  a  question  at  present 
unanswerable. 
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Historically,  even,  we  are  in  the  same  quandary.  The  stock  of 
the  “upper  classes”  was  very  much  reduced  by  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Did  the  general  French  stock  suffer,  or  did  it  benefit?  The 
same  question  can  be  asked  concerning  the  effects  of  the  recent  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution,  and  cannot  be  answered  in  this  case  either. 

Social  psychology,  for  the  present  at  least,  had  best  concern  it¬ 
self  little  with  either  class  heredity  or  racial  heredity.  The  actual 
mental  differences  of  races  and  of  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
matters  of  interest,  and  well  worthy  of  investigation.  Such  inves¬ 
tigations  are  highly  specialized  parts  of  the  field  of  social  psychology, 
and  should  not  be  extensively  treated  in  a  general  outline. 

Heredity,  in  its  individual  aspect  does,  however,  concern  social 
psychology  very  much.  Individual  differences  are  the  foundations 
of  many  of  our  social  problems  and  probably  of  the  solution  thereof; 
and  individual  differences  and  the  problems  connected  with  these 
cannot  be  adequately  considered  aside  from  the  hereditary  factors 
involved  even  though  our  knowledge  of  these  hereditary  factors 
is  at  present  limited.  One  of  the  problems  of  individual  difference, 
namely,  the  problem  of  preserving  and  multiplying  the  best  indi¬ 
vidual  stocks,  in  whatever  classes  or  races  they  may  be  found,  is 
preeminently  a  part  of  the  business  of  social  psychology. 


CHAPTER  II 

Sex  Differences1 

§1.  Anatomical  and  physiological  differences  between  the  sexes 

While  it  is  obvious  that  psychological  sex  differences  are  of  the  very 
highest  importance  in  determining  the  social  relations  and  functions 
of  men  and  women,  it  may  seem  at  first  that  the  purely  anatomical 
differences,  and  many  of  the  physiological  differences,  are  of  slight 
importance,  and  that  social  psychology  would  have  very  little  concern 
with  these  differences.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  to  consider  these  differences  in  detail,  will  be  shown  in  this  chapter. 
Not  only  are  the  psychological  differences  closely  related  to  the 
physiological  and  the  anatomical  differences,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate  properly  in  the  field  of 
psychological  differences  without  a  consideration  of  these  others. 
Furthermore,  the  very  specificity  and  definiteness  of  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  differences,  and  the  dependence  of  the  development 
of  these  upon  certain  functions  which  also  control  mental  develop¬ 
ment,  render  it  necessary  that  we  consider  these  anatomical  and 
physiological  characters  in  detail. 

The  most  fundamental  differences  between  men  and  women  are  in 
the  sex  organs.  Included  in  these  sex  organs  are  characteristic 
glands:  the  pair  of  ovaries  in  the  female,  and  the  pair  of  testes  in  the 
male.  Certain  groups  of  cells  in  the  ovaries  produce  the  eggs,  or 
ova,  and  certain  groups  of  cells  in  the  testes  produce  the  spermatozoa, 
whose  function  is  to  fertilize  the  ova.  But  in  both  the  male  and 
female  glands  there  are  other  cells  (the  interstitial  cells)  which  secrete 
substances  called  sex  hormones  directly  into  the  blood  stream;  and 
these  sex  hormones  produce  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  organism.2 

1  The  statements  in  this  chapter  apply  chiefly  to  the  European  races,  and 
specifically  to  the  Western  European  peoples  as  represented  in  the  United  States. 
Although  some  of  the  statements  are  of  universal  validity,  many  probably  would 
not  apply  to  other  races,  concerning  which  our  knowledge  is  at  present  limited. 

2  Because  of  their  discharging  their  secretions  into  the  blood  stream,  such 
glands  are  called  endocrine  glands,  or  glands  of  internal  secretion. 
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The  ovaries  and  testes,  together  with  the  other  genitalia  or  sex  organs 
which  are  essential  to  procreation,  are  customarily  designated  the 
primary  sex  characters.  The  greater  development  and  lacteal  function 
of  the  female  breasts  are  sometimes  classed  as  primary  sex  characters, 
but  more  usually  are  not  so  included. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  sex  characters,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  differential  features  of  the  male  and  female,  some  of  which  are 
universal,  and  some  of  which  vary  in  different  races,  which  are  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  process  of  reproduction,  and  which  are 
hence  called  secondary  sex  characters.  We  shall  consider  these  second¬ 
ary  characters  before  discussing  the  primary  characters  further. 

In  general  details  of  form  and  structure,  the  adult  human  being 
stands  between  the  human  child  and  the  ape,  the  woman  nearer  the 
child  than  is  the  man,  and  therefore  farther  from  the  ape.  The  child 
has  a  long  body,  short  limbs,  large  head  and  brain,  and  rounded  bodily 
contour.  The  ape  has  a  short  body,  long  limbs  (especially  the  fore 
limbs),  small  head  and  brain,  and  prominent  skeletal  and  muscular 
development.  In  the  proportions  of  the  main  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  viscera,  the  same  relation  of  babe,  woman, 
man,  and  ape  holds  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  external  structure  of 
the  cranium,  between  the  ridged  skull  of  the  ape  and  the  smooth  skull 
of  the  babe  stand  the  skulls  of  the  adults,  the  man’s  more  like  the 
ape’s. 

In  one  important  proportion  the  woman  deviates  markedly  in  most 
races  from  the  man  and  the  babe  and  the  ape,  namely,  in  the  width 
of  the  hips.  In  woman  the  hips  are  wide,  often  wider  than  the 
shoulders;  but  in  man,  as  in  the  babe  and  ape,  the  hips  are  relatively 
narrow.  In  greater  size  of  buttocks  woman  is  again  different  from 
man  and  the  ape,  but  not  so  different  from  the  babe. 

The  larynx  is  larger  in  men  than  in  women,  and  situated  lower  in 
the  throat.  The  vocal  cords  are  larger  and  thicker  and  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  responsible  for  the  differences  in  pitch  and  timbre  of  the 
adult  male  and  female  voices.  The  protuberance  of  the  male  larynx 
known  as  the  “Adam’s  apple”  is  not  developed  in  the  female. 

In  many  minor  details  of  bodily  structure  women  differ  from  men. 
The  thigh  bone  is  shorter  than  in  men;  the  proportions  of  the  chest, 
and  of  the  spinal  column  are  different;  the  arm  is  flatter;  the  index 
finger  is  larger,  and  the  thumb  shorter;  the  thigh  is  greater  in  diameter 
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and  more  conical  in  shape;  the  pelvis  is,  of  course,  larger;  the  legs 
slant  inward  more  from  hip  to  knee;  many  joints  are  differently 
formed;  and  there  are  various  other  characteristic  differences. 

These  differences,  however,  vary  from  race  to  race,  and  many  of 
them  are  practically  absent  in  some  races.  Among  the  Tamils,  for 
example,  the  body  form  of  the  woman  is  so  close  to  that  of  the  man 
that  they  are  not  easily  distinguishable  if  the  genitals  are  concealed. 

In  absolute  height  and  weight,  and  in  size  of  skull,  man  surpasses 
woman  on  the  average  in  most  races.  The  average  height  of  adult 
English  males  is  about  67.5  inches;  of  females  62.7.  The  differences 
between  these  measurements  correspond  closely  to  differences  in 
other  European  countries,  and  of  certain  special  groups  in  the  United 
States.  Sargent  found  from  several  thousand  Harvard  students  and 
students  in  American  women’s  colleges,  average  statures  of  68  and 
63  inches.  On  account  of  the  great  variety  of  races  in  the  United 
States  no  representative  means  are  available  for  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  The  European  norms,  moreover,  are  based  on  measurements 
of  groups  which  may  not  be  fairly  representative,  and  are,  therefore, 
only  approximate. 

No  figures  are  available  for  the  average  weight  of  the  English  male 
and  female  adults.  Among  the  American  college  groups,  Sargent 
found  an  average  male  weight  of  138  pounds,  and  an  average  female 
weight  of  114  pounds. 

The  proportion  of  fat  to  other  tissue  is  greater  in  women  than  in 
men,  in  which  respect  again  women  resemble  babes  more  than  do  men, 
and  resemble  apes  less.  The  excess  female  fat  is  distributed  in  the 
breasts  and  buttocks,  and  in  the  tissue  just  beneath  the  skin;  and  it  is 
the  subcutaneous  fat  which  gives  the  softness  and  roundness  to  the 
female  figure.3 

In  respect  to  absolute  brain  weight,  men  rank  higher  than  women 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  larger  male  skull.  The  brain  measure¬ 
ments  so  far  made  have  not  been  numerous  enough,  or  fairly  enough 
selected,  to  have  much  statistical  value.  Obviously,  measurements 
can  be  made  only  on  such  brains  as  are  available  in  the  dissecting  room, 
or  which  are  donated  by  their  erstwhile  owners.  But  it  is  evident  that 

*  On  account  of  the  relatively  great  amount  of  fat,  and  consequent  lowness  of 
specific  gravity,  women  swim  more  easily  than  men;  and  on  account  of  this  fat 
also,  bodies  of  women  are  said  to  burn  more  readily  on  funeral  pyres. 
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the  adult  female  brain  of  European  races  is  somewhere  near  10  per 
cent  smaller  in  weight  than  the  male  brain.  Various  average  weights 
which  have  been  observed  for  females  have  ranged  from  1200  to  1250 
grams,  and  the  corresponding  averages  for  males  are  from  1350  to 
1400  grams.  But  the  average  weight  of  the  woman’s  body  is  from 
15  to  18  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  man’s,  so  that  her  relative  brain 
weight  is  actually  greater  than  the  man’s.  Furthermore,  when  we 
consider  that  fat  constitutes  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  woman’s  total 
weight  than  it  does  of  the  man’s,  we  see  that  the  relative  brain  weight 
is  still  more  in  favor  of  the  woman.  For,  of  course,  the  function  of 
the  brain  is  to  “control”  the  muscles  and  glands,  and  the  reserve  of 
fat  does  not  enter  into  the  mechanism  directly.  In  ratio  of  brain 
weight  to  body  weight  woman  is  again  closer  than  man  to  the  babe, 
and  farther  from  the  ape. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  woman’s  brain  is  inferior 
to  man’s  in  depth  of  convolutions,  in  number  of  nerve  cells,  and  in 
the  proportions  of  the  frontal  lobes  and  other  portions  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  in  the  proportions  of  cerebellum  and  brain  stem  to  cerebrum. 
More  careful  and  recent  investigations  show,  however,  that  there  are 
no  discernable  sex  differences  in  these  respects. 

The  blood  of  women  has  been  found  to  contain  more  water,  and 
fewer  red  corpuscles  than  that  of  man;  in  which  again  she  would  be 
nearer  the  babe  than  is  man.  The  approximate  number  of  red  blood 
corpuscles  has  been  estimated  as  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter  in 
men  and  4,500,000  in  women.  But  since  the  blood-count  for  women 
varies  with  the  menstrual  cycle,  the  estimates  which  have  been  made 
are  not  final.  No  difference  in  number  of  white  corpuscles  has  been 
discovered. 

A  striking  difference  between  adult  men  and  women  is  found  in  the 
hair.  The  hair  on  the  man’s  face  tends  to  grow  rapidly,  and  to  become 
dark  and  coarse,  forming  a  beard.  The  same  tendency  is  shown  by 
the  male  body-hair  also,  notably  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  arms,  and 
legs,  sometimes  forming  an  ape-like  fur  over  considerable  areas.  The 
face  and  body-hair  of  the  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  its 
infantile  fineness  and  colorlessness  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  pubic  hair  on  the  woman,  however,  is  characteristically  more 
luxuriant  than  that  of  the  man. 

With  regard  to  the  hair  on  the  scalp,  there  is  some  doubt.  It  has 
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been  maintained  that  the  cranial  hair  does  not  on  the  average  grow 
as  fast  or  attain  as  great  length  in  the  male  as  in  the  female,  but  this 
has  not  been  adequately  demonstrated.  Certainly,  women  are  not 
as  subject  to  baldness  as  are  men,  although  the  masculine  hat  and  the 
patronage  of  barber  shop  have  been  held  responsible  for  the  prevalence 
of  male  baldness. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  women  are  fairer  of  skin  than  men  of 
the  same  race,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  such  is  the  case  when  both  are 
equally  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  same  uncertainty  applies  to 
the  observation  that  the  hair  of  women  is  darker  than  that  of  men, 
since  the  sun  demonstrably  bleaches  hair.  There  is  more  reliable 
evidence  that  the  eyes  of  women  are  darker  than  those  of  men  of  the 
same  race,  but  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  established  fact. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  not  only  relatively  but  also  absolutely  larger  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  diseases  of  the  gland  are  far  more  common 
among  girls  and  women  than  among  boys  and  men.  This  gland  is 
closely  associated  with  the  life  of  sex.  Concerning  the  other  glands, 
the  information  available  indicates  that  the  stomach  and  kidneys  are 
relatively  larger  in  women,  and  possibly  the  liver  also;  these  again 
being  infantile  characteristics.  The  bladder  also  is  larger,  or  rather 
more  distensible;  but  in  this  respect  woman  is  farther  from  the  infant 
than  is  man,  for  the  infantile  bladder  is  relatively  small. 

Among  the  functional  or  physiological  characteristics  of  women 
as  compared  with  men,  the  menstrual  cycle  is  most  conspicuous. 
This  occurs  with  remarkable  regularity,  and  with  an  interval  of  from 
two  weeks  to  eight  weeks  according  to  the  individual.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  approximates  a  lunar  month,  or  four  weeks, 
hence  the  name  “menstrual”  and  hence  also  the  identification  of  the 
cyclically  changing  moon  as  the  virgin  goddess.  The  menstrual  cycle 
is  not  a  mere  recurrent  episode,  but  involves,  in  many  women  at  least, 
a  complicated  series  of  changes  in  vascular  and  motor  functions, 
involving  very  serious  emotional  modifications,  which  extend  through¬ 
out  the  month.  In  man,  certain  observers  have  thought  that  cyclic 
changes  occur,  but  these  observations  have  not  as  yet  been  generally 
accepted,  and  there  is  reasonable  doubt  that  a  male  periodicity  similar 
to  the  menstrual  cycle  exists. 

The  female  adult  heart  beats  faster  than  the  male;  approximately 
8  to  10  beats  per  minute  faster  under  the  same  conditions. 
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Among  civilized  races,  men  are  muscularly  stronger  than  women, 
both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  body-weight,  and  have  greater 
physical  endurance  than  women.  This  is  apparently  not  the  case 
among  primitive  races,  although  we  have  not  very  reliable  evidence 
concerning  them.  The  weakness  and  rapid  fatigability  of  civilized 
women  may  be  due  to  their  environment,  training,  and  methods  of 
life.  At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  year  by  year,  as  girls 
and  young  women  go  in  more  and  more  for  athletics,  sports,  and  out¬ 
door  life,  the  track,  field,  and  strength  test  records  for  women  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  those  for  men.  Laboratory  records  will  probably 
show  that  the  resistance  to  fatigue  of  these  hardier  women  approaches 
male  standards.  No  one  can  say  confidently  that  in  a  few  years 
women  will  not  measure  up  to  male  standards  in  resistance  and  in 
strength-weight  ratio.4 

The  secondary  characteristics  of  sex  are  not  present  in  early  infancy, 
but  begin  to  develop  just  before,  or  during  puberty,  which  occurs 
normally  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  Puberty  is  the  func¬ 
tional  development  of  the  primary  sexual  characters,  especially  of 
the  ovaries  and  the  testes;  and  the  development  of  those  glands  exer¬ 
cises  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  secondary 
sex  characters.  If  the  testes  are  congenitally  absent  in  the  male, 
or  if  he  is  castrated  in  infancy,  many  of  the  male  secondary  characters 
do  not  develop  at  all.  The  voice  does  not  “change,”  but  becomes 
feminine;  and  the  beard  does  not  grow;  the  body  develops  in  form 
somewhat  (but  not  greatly)  like  that  of  the  female,  and  acquires 
the  feminine  superfluous  layer  of  fat.  Many  observations  have  been 
made  on  eunuchs  (i.e.,  males  who  have  been  castrated)  so  that  we  have 
a  considerable  degree  of  certainty  on  these  points. 

We  have  no  direct  data  on  the  effects  of  ovariotomy  (removal  of  the 
ovaries)  from  female  infants;  but  judging  from  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  on  animals,  and  from  the  effects  of  ovarian 
degeneracy,  one  may  safely  conclude  that  such  removal  would  have 
little  effect  in  female  structural  development,  although  it  might  have 
a  profound  effect  on  functions.  Where  the  ovaries  have  been  removed 
from  adults,  menstruation  ceases,  and  the  general  cyclic  changes 
connected  with  the  menstrual  phases  are  also  abolished.  Castration 
or  ovariotomy  of  the  adult  does  not  abolish  sex  desire  or  sex  sensitiv- 

4  Subject  to  variations  during  the  menstrual  cycle. 
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ity,  but  this  desire  and  sensitivity  do  not  develop  in  the  eunuch  cas¬ 
trated  in  infancy,  and  probably  would  not  develop  in  the  female  if 
ovariotomy  were  performed  in  infancy. 

Experimental  castration  and  ovariotomy  have  been  performed  on 
many  animals,  and  such  experiments  are  adding  to  our  knowledge  of 
human  sexual  developments.  The  most  striking  experiments  have 
been  the  transplanting  of  ovaries  to  the  castrated  male,  and  testes  to 
the  ovariotomized  female.  In  such  cases,  the  animals  take  on  many 
of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  other  sex,  and  some  of  the 
important  psychological  characteristics. 

Pubertal  development  in  the  female  is  considered  to  be  complete 
when  the  menstrual  flow  first  appears,  but  the  girl  at  this  time  has 
not  reached  full  development  either  anatomically  or  physiologically. 
Many  of  the  characteristic  body  changes,  such  as  the  broadening  of 
the  hips,  the  full  development  of  pubic  hair,  and  the  development  of 
the  breasts,  are  not  completed  for  some  years  after  the  first  menstrua¬ 
tion.  Full  stature  and  strength  are,  of  course,  attained  still  later,  and 
full  emotional  and  intellectual  maturity  is  probably  not  reached  until 
about  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  chief  significance  of  the  first  men¬ 
struation  is  that  ovulation  (the  ripening  of  an  egg)  has  occurred, 
which  means,  of  course,  that  the  girl  has  become  able  to  conceive.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  eggs  are  not  produced  a  number  of  months 
before  menstruation  appears  in  some  cases,  especially  those  in  which 
monthly  nose  bleeding  has  preceded  the  first  menstruation. 

In  the  case  of  the  boy,  there  have  not  been  demonstrated  symptoms 
of  the  development  of  mature  spermatozoa  comparable  to  the  girl’s 
menstruation,  hence,  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  compare  these 
phases  of  maturity  in  the  two  sexes.  It  is  popularly  believed,  and 
taught  by  many  texts,  that  girls  as  a  rule  “mature”  earlier  than  boys, 
but  the  significance  of  such  statements  is  as  yet  conjectural.  Even  if 
it  is  true  that  as  a  rule,  mature  ova  in  the  female  appear  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that  at  which  mature  spermatozoa  appear  in  the  male  (and 
we  do  not  yet  know  this  to  be  true),  the  fact  means  little.  “Matur¬ 
ity,”  or  the  more  limited  “sexual  maturity,”  is  a  complex  matter  of 
which  we  know  little.  Girls  may  “mature”  in  some  details  earlier 
than  boys;  and  boys  may  “mature”  in  some  details  earlier  than  girls. 
Emotionally,  it  is  possible  that  men  mature  earlier  than  women;  but 
even  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain  as  yet. 
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The  physical  growth  of  boys  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  girls. 
Although  male  infants  are  on  the  average  larger  and  heavier  than 
girls,  girls  exceed  boys  in  absolute  stature  and  weight  during  the 
pubertal  period,  and  are  again  exceeded  by  boys  from  sixteen  on. 
In  relation  to  the  norms  for  the  adults  of  both  sexes,  however,  females 
are  taller  and  heavier  than  males  during  both  infancy  and  the  pubertal 
period.  Adult  stature  is  attained  by  females  at  about  twenty,  by 
males  at  about  twenty-three.  The  increase  in  weight,  however,  is 
said  to  continue  until  the  age  of  forty  in  men,  and  fifty  in  women, 
although  this  difference  may  be  due  to  accumulation  of  fat  by  the 
woman  between  forty  and  fifty. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  supposed  that  males  are  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  diseases  than  women,  but  this  now  seems  to  be  doubtful, 
although  it  has  been  claimed  that  women  recover  from  injuries, 
wounds,  and  surgical  operations  better  than  men  do.  The  formerly 
assumed  greater  variability  of  males  in  respect  to  stature,  form,  and 
other  anatomical  and  physiological  characteristics,  is  no  longer 
accepted.5 

§2.  Psychological  sex  differences 

Because  the  mind  is  a  function  of  the  organism,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  to  find  that  men  and  women  should  show  psychological  differ¬ 
ences,  since  they  show  such  well  marked  organic  differences.  Certain 
important  psychological  differences  we  do  indeed  find:  differences  in 
sex  desire,  sex  interest,  and  sexual  sensitivity,  which  may  well  be 
called  primary  psychological  characters.  There  are  undoubtedly  also 
important  secondary  psychological  differences,  but  we  must  admit 
that  at  present  we  know  little  about  them,  and  we  must  look  with 
great  suspicion  on  the  extensive  mass  of  allegations  in  popular  litera¬ 
ture  concerning  the  secondary  psychological  differences  of  sex.  We 
shall  discuss  the  putative  secondary  differences  first. 

In  surveying  psychological  functions  it  is  useful  to  distinguish 
between  capacities  and  performances.  High  capacity  for  discrimina- 

6  Variability  depends  on  age  levels.  On  account  of  the  irregular  development 
of  various  characteristics,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  at  a  certain  age  girls  will 
be  more  variable  than  boys  in  a  certain  respect,  and  at  an  earlier  or  later  age  the 
reverse  may  be  true.  In  respect  to  any  characteristic,  the  greatest  variability 
will  occur  during  the  period  in  which  the  most  rapid  changes  in  that  characteristic 
are  taking  place. 
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tive  judgment,  for  example,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  use  this  capacity  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency:  emotional 
tendencies,  desires,  and  general  integrative  tendencies,  as  well  as 
environmental  conditions,  cooperate  to  determine  the  actual  perform¬ 
ance.  Especially  in  the  field  of  specific  mental  functions  must  we 
avoid  the  easy  confusion  of  capacity  and  performance.  Moreover, 
since  tests  measure  performance  only,  the  evaluation  of  capacities  is 
a  very  difficult  matter. 

In  attempting  to  evaluate  mental  capacities  it  is  useful  to  distin¬ 
guish  (a)  sensory  capacities,  ( b )  intellectual  capacities,  (c)  capacities 
for  sensory  and  intellectual  discriminations,  (d)  capacities  for  learning, 
(e)  capacities  for  recall,  (f)  affective  (feeling  and  emotional)  capacities 
and  tendencies,  (g)  capacity  for  accuracy  of  reaction,  ( h )  capacity  for 
speed  of  reaction,  ( i )  capacities  and  tendencies  of  desire,  and  (j), 
general  integrative  tendencies.  These  divisions  are  not  strictly 
coordinate,  and  they  overlap  somewhat,  but  they  are  practically 
justifiable. 

In  respect  to  sensory  capacity,  few  sex  differences  have  been  made 
out.  The  probability  is  established  by  the  fragmentary  experimental 
work  so  far  done,  that,  except  for  “pain,”  male  sensitivity  is  slightly 
higher  on  the  average  than  female  sensitivity.  These  findings  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  smell,  taste,  and  sight,  sensitivity 
differs  individually  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stimulus,  and 
perhaps  these  are  sex  differences  in  this  respect.  It  is  probable  that 
for  certain  odors  and  certain  tastes,  the  males  are  more  sensitive,  and 
for  certain  others,  the  females;  but  this  has  not  been  made  out  with 
certainty. 

There  are  apparently  more  “color  blind”8  and  “color  defective” 
males  than  females.  Aside  from  color  blindness,  men  are  in  general 
more  color  sensitive,  although  it  seems  possible,  in  view  of  recent  tests, 
that  women  average  lower  in  sensitivity  to  blue,  and  men  in  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  red.  Such  an  indication  appears,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of 
men  to  whom  a  very  dark  red  appears  “black,”  and  the  cases  of  women 

8  “Color  blindness”  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  specific  defect,  sex-linked,  and 
following  a  simple  Mendelian  law  of  heredity.  Recent  investigations  show, 
however,  that  there  are  continuous  gradations  of  deficiency  between  “normal” 
color  vision  and  extreme  “color  blindness.”  Obviously,  the  assumptions  as  to  the 
laws  of  inheritance  of  “color  blindness”  must  be  revised. 
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when  a  very  dark  blue  appears  black.7  Color  deficiency  and  color 
blindness  are  not  entirely  a  matter  of  sensitivity,  for  some  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  most  defective  m  discrimination  of  colors,  are  at  the 
same  time  exceptionally  sensitive  to  the  stimulus. 

Blindness  (other  than  color  blindness  which  is  not  really  “blindness” 
at  all)  is  more  frequent  among  men  than  women;  but  since  the  greater 
part  of  blindness  is  due  to  venereal  diseases,  or  to  injuries  received  in 
industry  or  war,  the  comparisons  here  do  not  have  significance  for 
our  purposes.  Dioptic  defects  of  vision,  especially  myopia,  are  much 
more  frequently  reported  among  women  and  girls  than  among  men 
and  boys. 

In  respect  to  “cutaneous  pain”  aroused  by  pressure  on  the  skin, 
women  and  children  are  more  sensitive  than  men,  so  far  as  observa¬ 
tions  go.  In  how  far  the  thinness  of  the  skin  and  the  softness  of  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  the  fascia,  more  effectively  trans¬ 
mitting  the  pressure  to  receptors  in  deeper  tissue,  is  responsible  for 
this  difference,  we  cannot  say.  Comparative  experiments  upon  men, 
and  upon  women  who  have  been  toughened  by  manual  labor  or  ath¬ 
letics,  have  not  yet  been  performed.  When  electricity  and  other  forms 
of  pain  stimulation  are  applied,  no  definite  sex  differences  are  found. 

In  regard  to  sensory  discrimination  (such  as  pitch  discrimination, 
weight  discrimination,  etc.)  males  are  superior  to  females  except  in 
respect  to  tactual  acuity  (measured  by  the  normal  perceptible  separa¬ 
tion  of  two  points  applied  to  the  skin),  in  which  women  excel.  These 
conclusions  are  tentative  only,  since  measurements  have  not  been 
made  upon  large  groups  in  ways  which  would  exclude  differences  due 
to  the  toughening  of  the  skin  by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  contact 
with  rough  objects  and  differences  due  to  practice;  and  practice  effects 
are  large  in  the  field  of  sensory  discrimination.  In  regard  to  intel¬ 
lectual  discrimination  we  have  no  evidence  bearing  conclusively  upon 
the  point. 

In  learning  by  simple  association,  girls  and  women  seem  to  be 
quicker  than  boys  and  young  men.  Such  learning  is  tested  by 
“immediate  memory”  (that  is,  immediate  repetition  of  the  words, 

7  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  difference  in  sensitivity  accounts  for  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  preference  of  women  for  red  and  men  for  blue,  which  several  investiga¬ 
tions  seemed  to  indicate.  More  careful  recent  investigations,  however,  have 
shown  that  both  sexes  prefer  blue. 
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numbers,  or  other  material  learned).  For  this  reason,  girls  excel 
in  “substitution”  and  “cancellation”  tests  (which  are  both  tests  of 
simple  associative  learning).  Curiously  enough,  girls  excel  also  in 
the  avoiding  of  forming  associations,  as  in  the  “color-naming”  test. 
In  retention  of  what  has  been  learned  over  short  periods  of  time, 
(one  or  two  days),  females  are  also  superior  to  males.  But  for  longer 
periods  of  retention,  the  sex  differences  seem  to  disappear. 

In  logical  memory  (as  distinguished  from  rote  memory),  where 
the  significance  of  what  has  been  studied  is  to  be  retained,  regardless 
of  form,  there  is  no  clear  differentiation  of  the  sexes;  although  it  is 
sometimes  assumed  that  males  are  superior  in  this.  Women  may  be 
relatively  deficient  in  the  application  of  what  has  been  learned; 
if  this  were  true  it  would  explain  their  inferiority  to  men  in  the  solving 
of  problems,  in  arithmetic  as  in  other  matters,  which  has  been  reported 
by  some  experimenters.  Girls  are  said  to  find  geometry  relatively 
harder  than  algebra  (as  compared  with  boys),  presumably  for  this 
reason.  In  schools  and  colleges,  women  seem  to  do  best  in  linguistic, 
literary,  and  historical  subjects,  wrhere  memory  (not  necessarily  rote 
memory)  is  the  important  factor;  and  they  are  said  to  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  mathematics  and  scientific  topics  in  which  problem¬ 
solving  is  involved.  The  fact  that  in  coeducational  schools  and 
colleges  girls  and  women  have  in  certain  cases  made  better  average 
grades  than  boys  and  men,  has  been  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  pre¬ 
dominant  selection  of  languages,  literature,  and  history  by  the  females, 
and  in  part  to  their  more  serious  application  to  the  curriculum.  It  is 
probably  true  that  until  recently  the  male  students  have  been  more 
distracted  by  school  and  college  “life”  and  by  other  extraneous  activi¬ 
ties,  although  the  female  students  are  rapidly  growing  toward  the 
same  neglect  of  the  curriculum  as  has  been  characteristic  of  the  males, 
and  perhaps  in  some  institutions  have  outstripped  the  male  students 
in  this  respect. 

In  regard  to  comparative  speed  of  reaction  we  have  no  data  of 
statistical  importance.  Such  data  as  have  been  obtained  seem  to 
show  that  women  are  quicker,  provided  the  reaction  is  one  that  has 
been  thoroughly  learned,  but  that  they  fatigue  more  rapidly  than  men. 
In  speed  of  tapping,  for  example,  women  are  found  to  be  faster  than 
men  on  short  records,  but  slower  on  long  or  repeated  records.  Where 
choice  or  discrimination  is  involved  in  the  reaction,  it  is  possible  that 
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the  males  are  speedier,  but  data  on  this  point  are  insufficient.  Con¬ 
cerning  accuracy  of  reaction  requiring  fine  coordination  we  have  no 
reliable  evidence,  although  this  is  a  very  important  topic. 

In  considering  the  affective  characteristics  of  the  sexes  we  must 
revert  to  a  consideration  of  primary  psychological  sex  differences, 
since  these  are  found  in  the  fields  of  feeling,  emotion,  and  desire.  The 
profound  changes  which  take  place  at  puberty,  and  which  significantly 
differentiate  the  male  from  the  female  in  so  many  anatomical  details 
and  in  important  physiological  respects,  are  controlled  by  the  hor¬ 
mones  of  the  testes  and  ovaries.  This  control  is  exercised  in  part 
through  other  glands;  the  thyroid,  pituitary,  and  adrenal,  and  perhaps 
others;  upon  the  functions  of  which  the  products  of  the  genital  glands 
exercise  an  influence.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  glandular  life  is 
influenced  by  the  sex  glands,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  im¬ 
portant  endocrine  glands  above  named  are  affected.  Further,  we 
know  that  endocrine  glands  in  general,  and  especially  the  ones  named, 
exercise  a  powerful  effect  on  the  general  emotional  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that  along  with  the  differ¬ 
entiation  of  growth  and  function  controlled  directly  and  indirectly 
by  the  sex  glands,  there  is  also  a  differentiation  in  the  emotional  life 
of  man  and  woman;  but  our  experimental  knowledge  is  at  present  not 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  details  of  this  differentiation,  hence  we  must 
depend  on  more  general  information,  which  is,  frankly,  more  sugges¬ 
tive  than  reliable. 

We  have  reason  to  assume  that  the  sexual  desires  and  emotions  and 
the  sexual  sensitivity  of  the  man  and  woman  (the  primary  psychologi¬ 
cal  characters  of  sex)  are  different.  Aside  from  their  intrinsic  charac¬ 
ters,  the  sex  desires  and  emotions  differ  in  their  excitability,  and  in 
their  temporal  courses;  and  these  are  highly  significant  differences. 

In  discussing  sex  desire,  it  must  be  understood  that  while  we  here 
use  the  term  in  a  very  literal  sense  (and  in  fact,  because  of  that  literal¬ 
ism),  we  do  not  restrict  it  to  the  narrow  application  to  desire  for  sexual 
stimulation  or  for  the  activities  which  we  will  below  designate  as 
“specific.”  Just  as  we  uniformly  designate  all  characteristics  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  female,  or  to  the  male,  as  sex  characteristics,  whether 
they  are  characteristic  of  the  sex  organs,  or  secondary  characteristics 
such  as  differences  in  stature,  in  form,  and  in  bony  development,  so 
also,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  we  designate  any  desire  which  is 
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determined  as  to  its  object  by  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes,  as  sex 
desire.  If  the  man  at  any  time  desires  feminine  society,  in  a  way  in 
which  he  does  not  desire  masculine  society,  that  desire  is  literally  a 
form  of  sex  desire,  since  it  is  determined  by  the  sex  of  the  object,  as 
well  as  by  his  own  sex.  The  sex  desire  in  such  a  case  may  be  simply 
for  association  with  women  at  the  tea  table.  This  is  really  a  common 
sense  usage  of  the  term  sex;  and  it  is  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that 
such  desires  are  intimately  associated  with  the  primary  life  of  sex, 
and  controlled  thereby.  When  a  man  has  such  social  sex  desires,  it 
is  because  he  is  male  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term;  he  would  not  have 
the  mental  characteristics  of  the  male  any  more  than  he  would  have 
the  secondary  anatomical  characters  if  he  had  not  the  primary  sex 
characters.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effeminate  boy  prefers  to 
associate  with  girls  rather  than  boys  because  of  his  effeminacies,  his 
desire  for  feminine  society  is  not  truly  sexual. 

These  considerations  must  be  understood,  or  the  whole  intent 
of  the  discussion  below  will  be  seriously  misapprehended.  The  defini¬ 
tions  to  be  given  for  the  several  types  of  sex  desire  must  be  carefully 
considered,  and  further  references  to  those  types  always  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  definition. 

Among  the  forms  of  sexual  desire  we  may  distinguish:  a.  Gen¬ 
eralized  personal 8  desire.  A  man  or  woman  may  be  “interested”  in 
individuals  of  the  other  sex,  without  the  selection  of  a  particular 
individual  who  is  desired  above  all  others.  The  desire  in  this  stage  is 
for  the  society  of  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  that  is,  the  desire  may 
be  said  to  be  “social”  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  Analytically, 
the  desire  is  for  general  stimulation  by  individuals  of  that  sex:  visual, 
auditory,  and  olfactory  stimulation  as  well  as  tactual  and  kinaesthe- 
tic.  There  is  desire  also  for  common  stimulation  and  common  activ¬ 
ity,  and  these  are  very  important  parts  of  the  total  desire.  The  man 
desires  not  only  to  see  and  hear  the  woman,  and  to  touch  her,  but  also 

8  The  word  “personal”  is  here  used  in  reference  to  the  personality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  (or  individuals)  who  is  the  object  of  the  desire.  This  corresponds  to  our 
usage  in  saying  that  one  takes  a  “personal”  interest  in  a  certain  individual,  mean¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  his  personality,  or  personal  characteristics,  rather  than  in  his 
work,  or  his  capacity  along  a  certain  line.  “Personal  desire”  is  therefore  desire 
directed  towards  the  personal  characteristics  of  some  one,  not  merely  towards 
some  specific  capacity,  attitude,  or  function,  or  toward  him  considered  merely  as  a 
means  of  gratification. 
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to  engage  in  the  same  activities  in  which  she  engages.  In  walking, 
playing  games,  and  dancing  with  a  woman,  the  man  satisfies  desires 
of  various  of  these  types.  He  is  not  only  stimulated  by  her,  visually, 
acoustically,  and  tactually;  but  he  is  also  stimulated  by  the  same 
stimulus  which  stimulates  her,  and  he  acts  with  her.  Moreover,  a 
very  important  factor  is  added  in  the  knowledge  that  the  stimulation 
arising  from  her  is  intentionally  directed  toward  him.  Yet  in  many 
cases,  there  is  minor  satisfaction  in  the  stimulations  when  he  is  merely 
with  her  in  the  society  of  others,  and  she  is  neither  talking  directly  to 
him,  nor  displaying  herself  visually  for  his  particular  benefit.  A 
man’s  satisfaction  in  viewing  a  beautiful  woman  on  the  street  or  on 
the  stage,  or  in  listening  to  a  beautiful  voice,  or  in  viewing  a  statue 
or  painting  may  be  of  this  generalized  sexual  sort;  and  the  same  holds 
true  for  the  woman.  There  is  no  thought  of  specific  sexual  relations 
in  this  plane  of  desire. 

b.  A  higher  state  of  desire  tending  to  a  higher  form  of  satisfaction, 
(or  more  serious  dissatisfaction  as  the  outcome  may  be),  involves  a 
particular  person,  and  may  be  designated  as  particularized  personal 
desire.  In  this  case,  we  say  the  individual  is  “in  love.”  The  personal 
desires  of  the  lover  are  toward  the  loved  one,  and  it  is  her  society 
(or  his  society),  her  stimulation,  and  common  stimuli  and  common 
activity  with  her,  which  are  preeminently  desired.  Sometimes  love 
excludes  the  generalized  desire  entirely,  and  the  man  m  love  has  no 
more  and  no  different  kind  of  desire  for  the  society  of  other  women 
than  for  the  society  of  other  men.  Sometimes,  however,  the  gen¬ 
eralized  desire  coexists  with  the  particularized;  or  rather,  the  tend¬ 
encies  coexist;  for  the  man  really  in  love  does  not  desire  woman  -while 
he  is  desiring  the  woman;  and  the  converse  holds  true  for  women. 

c.  In  the  form  of  sex  desire  which  may  be  called  specific,  the  act  of 
coitus  is  in  the  forefront  of  consciousness,  or  details  directly  connected 
with  coitus  are  focal;  the  desire  is  primarily  for  the  act  itself;  and  the 
stimulus  desires  and  common  activity  desires  are  merely  such  as  con¬ 
duce  most  effectively  to  the  completion  of  the  act. 

These  three  types  of  sex  desire  grade  into  one  another  through  many 
stages.  The  individual  whose  personal  desire  is  generalized,  particu¬ 
larizes,  of  course,  during  the  time  when  an  individual  of  the  other  sex 
is  available;  but  the  particularization  endures  only  while  he  or  she  is 
stimulated  by  that  individual,  and  any  one  of  a  large  class  of  indi- 
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viduals  may  be  substituted  one  for  another.  He  desires  to  dance  with, 
talk  to,  or  otherwise  associate  with  the  particular  woman  who  is 
available,  but  would  be  just  as  desirous  of  and  just  as  well  satisfied 
with  any  one  of  a  number  of  women  of  the  same  general  type,  and 
sometimes  of  a  wide  range  of  types.  In  some  cases  where  there  is 
actual  particularization  of  a  more  personal  sort,  the  particular  desire 
is  little  stronger  than  the  general:  the  man,  for  example,  is  somewhat 
in  love  with  one  woman;  desires  her  more  strongly  than  other  women, 
and  derives  more  satisfaction  from  her  society;  yet  his  desire  for  any 
other  woman  of  the  same  general  type  may  be  nearly  as  strong. 

Finally,  the  personal  desire  shades  gradually  into  the  specific  and 
vice  versa  in  a  temporal  way;  and  there  is  a  gradation  of  blends  of  the 
two  at  definite  times.  Very  often,  the  particularized  desire  begins  in 
the  personal  form,  and  grows  in  time  into  the  specific;  and  frequently 
that  which  commences  as  relatively  specific  desire  for  a  given  indi¬ 
vidual  grows  in  time  into  a  comprehensive  personal  desire. 

The  most  important  sex  difference  in  desire  is  that  in  the  man  it  is 
more  uniform  in  type,  in  woman  more  diverse.  The  difference  may 
best  be  brought  out  by  describing  male  desire. 

In  man,  sex  desire  is  frequently  present  in  a  highly  specific  form 
without  any  particularization,  and  with  a  minimum  of  even  gen¬ 
eralized  personal  desire.  In  such  cases  the  desire  may  be  ideationally 
vague,  with  no  thought  of  definite  object  or  means  of  satisfaction, 
although  affectively  vivid,  and  is  usually  called  sex  excitement.  More¬ 
over,  personal  sex  desire  in  man  passes  very  easily  and  quickly  into 
the  specific  form,  without  requiring  intermediate  activities,  such  as 
caressing.  Furthermore,  man  seldom  loses  the  general  desire  for 
long  periods  of  time,  but  is  during  most  of  his  life,  no  matter  how 
definitely  he  particularizes,  “susceptible”  to  women  generally.  There 
are,  of  course,  individual  variations  in  these  respects;  and  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  may  differ  widely  from  the  general  type;  but  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  men  differ  only  mildly  in  type  of  desire,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  respect  to  its  gratification.  Finally,  the  liability 
to  sex  desire  of  the  several  types  is  constantly  present,  subject  to  no 
times  or  seasons,  although  it  is  possibly  a  little  greater  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  than  at  other  times. 

In  women,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wider  range  of  types,  and 
the  great  majority  of  cases  differ  markedly  from  the  male  type.  In 
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these  cases,  specific  desire  is  less  apt  to  arise  except  from  the  particu¬ 
larized  personal  form;  in  many  cases  it  seldom  or  never  arises  except 
in  this  way,  and  is  less  apt  to  occur  in  the  vague  specific  form.  More¬ 
over,  personal  desire  does  not  pass  so  automatically  into  specific  but 
requires  the  intermediate  stimulation  of  caressing.  The  woman,  in 
many  cases,  must  have  personal  desire  for  the  man,  involving  finally 
the  desire  to  be  tactually  and  kinaesthetically  stimulated  by  him; 
and  these  stimulations  arouse  the  specific  desire. 

When  the  woman’s  personal  desire  becomes  particularized,  although 
the  general  desire  is  seldom  completely  lost,  it  lessens  or  decreases 
more  markedly  than  it  does  in  man;  to  a  degree  so  small  usually  that 
it  precludes  her  particularization  upon  another  man  until  she  loses 
her  particularization  upon  the  first  man. 

The  preceding  description  applies  to  a  certain  range  of  types  of 
women  only,  although  that  range  probably  includes  the  majority. 
There  are  others  who  are  in  type  like  the  average  man;  and  still 
others  who  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  never  having  any  specific 
desire :  an  extreme  which  is  seldom  if  ever  approximated  by  any  man 
except  he  be  mentally  or  physically  defective,  or  seriously  diseased. 
Between  these  two  wide  extremes  all  gradations  in  feminine  type  are 
represented. 

In  many  women,  and  perhaps  in  all,  sex  desire  is  dependent  upon 
and  varies  with  the  menstrual  cycle.  At  a  certain  phase  of  the 
cycle,  it  is  less  easily  aroused,  and  at  another  phase  is  much  more 
easily  aroused,  or  occurs  spontaneously  in  the  specific  form.  In 
other  words,  there  is  in  the  human  female  an  cestrous  cycle,  like  that 
of  the  lower  animal  female,  and  with  the  same  period  as  the  menstrual 
cycle. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  on  the  average  the  sexual  desires  of 
the  man  are  any  stronger  than  those  of  the  woman,  although  the 
conditions  of  arousal  may  be  different.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
reverse  is  true;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  very  many  women  the 
desires,  when  fully  aroused,  have  a  violence  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
average  man.  This  is  a  point  which  it  is  especially  important  that 
the  woman  should  know  for  her  protection. 

The  development  of  sexual  desire  in  the  woman  is  far  more  a  matter 
of  education,  through  sexual  stimulation  and  sexual  experience,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  man.  In  many  women  the  desire  is  very  slight 
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until  developed  by  repeated  stimulations  and  experiences,  and  may 
thereafter  be  powerful  and  easily  aroused.  In  many  others  the  desire 
is  never  developed  to  a  very  high  level,  even  though  they  may  be 
married  for  years,  and  to  some  of  them  sexual  intercourse  eventually 
becomes  intensely  repugnant.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  conditions 
of  intercourse  have  been  abnormal  through  absence  of  the  appropriate 
psychological  details,  frequently  because  of  the  dense  ignorance  of  the 
husband. 

As  regards  sexual  emotion  and  feelings  aside  from  desire,  there  are 
definite  differences  between  man  and  woman  which  it  is  not  important 
to  discuss  here.  There  are  also  definite  differences  in  sexual  sensitiv¬ 
ity,  which  are  tied  up  with  the  differences  in  desire  and  emotion. 
We  have  gone  far  enough  into  the  subject  to  show  that  extreme  and 
important  affective  differences  probably  exist;  and  exist  in  a  realm 
which  we  know  to  be  of  great  consequence  for  the  entire  emotional 
life.  For  we  know  that  changes  in  the  sexual  affective  life  influence 
profoundly  the  whole  emotional  life:  witness  the  changes  in  moods, 
in  excitability,  and  in  general  emotional  responses  which  occur  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  menstrual  cycle  of  some  women,  and  probably  of 
many. 

If  the  total  emotional  life  of  man  differs  profoundly  from  the  total 
emotional  life  of  woman,  then,  in  spite  of  equality  in  perceptual, 
intellectual,  associative,  and  reflective  capacities,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  two  sexes  will  perform  alike.  Their  interests  will  be  different, 
and  their  distribution  and  fixation  of  attention  will  perhaps  be  differ¬ 
ent.  And  if  such  were  not  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  family, 
the  most  important  of  all  social  groups,  and  the  most  coherent,  would 
not  be  possible. 

The  cyclic  variability  of  woman’s  emotional  life  (which  is  true  on 
the  average  although  it  may  not  be  true  of  all  cases),  and  its  greater 
personalization,  are  the  most  important  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  man.  The  variability  undoubtedly  interferes  severely 
with  the  success  of  many  women  in  vocations  in  which  initiative  and 
self  direction  are  required,  and  may  be  the  basis  for  her  lesser  aptitude 
for  problem  solving.  Business  and  professional  life  offer  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  make  their  demands  without  regard  to  the  lunar  month, 
and  the  woman  is  sometimes  in  the  mood  to  respond  to  them,  some¬ 
times  not.  Hence,  “woman’s  work”  has  been  predominantly  along 
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those  lines  which  offer  no  progress,  and  which,  like  house  work,  can 
be  periodically  neglected,  or  which  like  stenography,  are  so  stand¬ 
ardized  that  the  routine  requirements  are  definite,  and  have  to  be 
met,  moods  or  no  moods.  For,  where  there  is  an  objective  require¬ 
ment  which  must  be  met,  and  is  not  too  severe,  the  individual  will 
by  extra  effort  measure  up  to  it  for  a  short  time  regardless  of  mood 
and  lowered  vitality.  The  woman  can  force  her  work,  just  as  the 
drunken  man,  or  the  asphyxiated  or  drugged  man,  can  make  for  a 
short  time  as  good  a  record  on  many  mental  and  physical  tests  as  he 
can  normally,  because  the  task  is  mechanical  and  he  feels  the  need  of 
accomplishing  it.  Yet,  it  is  probable  that  just  as  tests  have  been 
designed  in  which  the  deficiencies  of  those  individuals  can  be  shown, 
so  tests  can  eventually  be  applied  to  the  woman  which  will  show  her 
cyclic  variations  in  initiative  due  to  the  emotional  cycles. 

The  personal  tendency  of  woman’s  emotion  has  also  its  effects  in 
her  performances.  It  has  many  times  been  said  that  woman  fails  as 
a  surgeon  and  succeeds  as  a  nurse,  because  of  her  personal  solicitude 
and  sympathy  for  the  patient;  and  this  impression  is  doubtless  cor¬ 
rect  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  successful  surgeon  must  remove  the 
appendix  from  his  patient  as  impersonally  as  he  cuts  a  bone  out  of  his 
steak.  But,  of  course,  in  view  of  the  extreme  variability  of  woman, 
we  may  expect  to  find  some  who  are  as  impersonal  in  their  affective 
life  as  the  most  impersonal  man. 

Qualitative  or  intensive  affective  differences  between  men  and 
women  are  hard  to  find.  Woman,  on  the  average,  has  not  been  shown 
to  be  gentler  or  sterner,  more  optimistic  or  more  pessimistic,  more 
irritable  or  more  placid,  than  man.  She  seems  to  hate,  love,  fear, 
worry,  rejoice,  no  more  or  less  deeply  than  does  man.  We  cannot  say 
that  maternal  emotions  are  more  intense  than  are  paternal.  In 
some  of  these  respects,  moreover,  although  the  individual  variations 
in  women  may  be  no  greater  than  those  in  men  the  distributions  may 
be  different.  A  recent  investigation  on  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  men 
and  women  has  brought  out  the  indication  that  woman  is  relatively 
stronger  in  her  dislikings,  man  in  his  likings.  These  are  matters  of 
secondary  desires  and  aversions,  of  course,  and  it  is  not  certain  yet 
that  it  is  generally  true.  Yet  certain  commonplace  observations, 
especially  in  regard  to  foods,  seem  to  bear  out  this  conclusion.  The 
results  of  wider  experimental  work  on  this  point  will  be  important. 
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According  to  popular  belief,  woman  differs  from  man  in  an  import¬ 
ant  affective  respect,  namely  in  type  of  esthetic  feeling.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  esthetically,  woman  is  more  imitative,  less  creative  than 
man.  It  may  be  that  woman  is  less  prone  than  man  to  distinguish 
what  is  intrinsically  pleasant  and  appropriate  from  what  is  merely 
conventionally  correct  or  &  la  mode.  “Beauty,”  aside  from  “style,” 
may  be  less  real  for  woman,  on  the  average,  than  for  man.  The 
habits  of  women  in  respect  to  decoration  offer  some  support  for  this 
view.  That  which  is  m  “style”  is  admired  and  enjoyed  today, 
reprobated  and  condemned  tomorrow  when  it  is  “out  of  style.”  This 
applies  to  form  as  well  as  to  color. 

In  art,  woman,  it  is  said,  to  a  greater  extent  than  man,  learns  the 
rules  and  applies  them,  sometimes  with  great  skill,  but  she  never 
creates  a  new  phase  or  type  of  art.  It  is  believed  by  some  extremists 
that  the  great  majority  of  women  have  no  intrinsic  esthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  at  all,  but  are  merely  appreciative  of  set  standards.  On  these 
matters  no  conclusions  can  be  reached  until  adequate  experimental 
determinations  have  been  made. 

The  fact  that  esthetic  standards  have  been  created  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  men,  and  adopted  by  women,  may  be  in  part  responsible 
for  the  fact  that,  in  so  far  as  personal  beauty  is  concerned,  both  men 
and  women  are  predominantly  interested  in  female  beauty.  But,  in 
larger  part  at  least,  this  striking  fact  is  due  in  a  more  direct  way  to  the 
primary  psychological  differences  of  sex. 

Man  needs  but  little  stimulation  of  his  sex  interests,  and  this  stimu¬ 
lation  the  normal  aspects  of  woman’s  form  and  coloration  and  action 
is  competent  to  supply.  Woman,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  to  be  more 
directly  stimulated  and  needs  to  have,  therefore,  the  aspect  of  form 
and  coloration  and  action  which  will  incite  the  man  to  “make  love” 
to  her.  Hence,  man  is  abundantly  interested  in  beauty  qualifications 
in  woman’s  form;  and  so  is  woman.  To  man  they  are  direct  sex 
excitants;  to  woman  they  are  something  to  be  imitated,  or,  if  that  be 
not  possible,  something  to  be  wished  for.  The  woman,  therefore,  in 
viewing  the  presentation  of  female  characters  or  female  activity  on 
the  stage,  projects  herself  into  the  part:  for  the  time  being,  she  is 
dancing,  posturing,  or  being  kissed.  Man  has  much  less  tendency 
to  project  himself  into  male  parts.  The  direct  enjoyment  of  the 
presentation  is  generally  sufficient  for  him.  This  projective  tendency 
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of  woman  broadens  out  into  all  dramatic  fields,  including  those  in 
which  there  is  no  question  of  “beauty;”  but  it  has  its  basis  in  the 
primary  sex  attitude. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  woman  has  her  conception  of 
“beauty”  as  applied  to  the  male.  Large  stature,  vigorous  muscula¬ 
ture,  strength  of  movement,  thick  curly  hair  (to  run  her  fingers 
through),  and  suggestions  of  virility;  but  these  mean  far  less  to  the 
man  himself  than  feminine  charms  do  to  the  woman,  and  any  deep 
consideration  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  male  is  commonly  considered 
a  matter  for  ridicule  or  contempt. 

The  sexual  desires  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which  men  and  women 
differ.  The  desire  for  conformity  seems  to  be  greater  in  women.  Man 
of  course  has  this  desire  strongly,  but  not  so  strongly  nor  so  compre¬ 
hensively,  on  the  average,  as  has  woman.  Man  conforms  in  many 
respects,  because  he  must,  or  because  he  sees  it  is  advantageous  to 
be  inconspicuous;  but  inwardly  rebelling.  Or,  he  conforms  to  an  old 
order  because  change  is  troublesome  or  disagreeable.  Woman, 
however,  reaps  keen  satisfaction  in  conforming.  This  comes  out 
clearly  not  only  in  the  matter  of  styles  and  fashions,  but  also  in  the 
greater  suggestibility  of  woman,  which  careful  experiments  have 
determined.  Woman  tends  to  perceive,  to  think,  and  to  feel,  that 
which  is  suggested  to  her,  in  so  far  as  the  actual  environment  or  other 
pressing  needs  will  let  her.  Woman  has  been  called  the  “imitative 
sex”  and  “docile  sex,”  and  the  evidence  on  suggestibility  lends  sup¬ 
port  to  this  view.  Here,  also,  woman  would  stand  nearer  the  babe, 
and  farther  from  the  ape,  than  man. 

Yet,  one  must  not  forget  that  there  are  wide  ranges  of  suggestibility 
in  both  sexes.  Many  women  rival  or  exceed  in  independence  of 
thinking  the  most  original  and  unimitative  of  men;  and  that  many 
men  fall  far  below  the  average  female  level  is  easily  shown  by  any 
street  procession  of  a  fraternal  society.  Female  non-conformists  are, 
however,  more  generally  condemned  or  derided,  especially  by  their  own 
sex,  than  are  men. 

On  the  subject  of  general  integration  there  is  at  present  little 
data.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  adequate  experimental  methods  for  the 
determining  of  the  ability  to  sustain  and  distribute  the  attention  have 
but  recently  been  devised,  and  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  this 
field.  It  may  be  that  there  are  important  sex  differences  here.  If 
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there  are  differences  they  are  certainly  of  high  importance,  but  con¬ 
cerning  such  differences  we  could  at  present  merely  speculate. 

What  has  been  said  already  about  the  variability  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  characters  in  the  sexes  can  be  said  even  more  posi¬ 
tively  in  regard  to  mental  characteristics.  The  old  notion  that 
woman  is  the  “less  variable”  sex  is  without  foundation.  The  most 
reliable  experimental  data  on  variability  in  mental  characteristics 
shows  very  little  difference  between  the  sexes  in  sensory  variation  or 
variation  in  the  higher  mental  processes;9  and  that  if  there  is  any  men¬ 
tal  difference  in  this  respect,  woman  is  the  more  variable.  This  agrees 
with  and  confirms  what  we  have  said  about  the  greater  variability 
in  feelings  and  in  desires.  Woman  is  really  the  “variable  sex”  both 
in  regard  to  the  temporal  changes  in  the  individual,  and  in  regard  to 
individual  variations  m  respect  to  the  average. 

§3.  The  status  and  performances  of  men  and  women 

It  is  obvious  that  woman  as  a  sex  can  never  be  on  a  footing  of 
economic  equality  with  man,  because  of  the  handicap  of  women  in 
the  reproductive  function.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  class  of  women 
who  do  not  bear  children  should  not  be  on  economic  equality  with 
men,  unless  they  are  hindered  by  the  menstrual  cycle  (as  some  are) 
or  prevented  by  the  effects  of  the  psychological  differences  we  have 
pointed  out.  But  for  the  majority  of  women  the  conditions  are 
inescapable. 

Economic  inequality  does  not  necessarily  involve  political  or  social 
inequality,  but  practically  it  contributes  powerfully  thereto.  And 
even  today,  the  women  who  are  economically  men’s  equals,  so  far  as 
their  capacities  are  concerned,  are  at  an  economic  as  well  as  social 
and  political  disadvantage  because  of  the  economic  disadvantages  of 
the  larger  class.  The  labor  of  the  larger  class  of  women  is  cheap  labor 
because  of  their  handicaps,  which  make  them  take  what  they  can  get; 
and  the  cheapness  of  their  labor  cheapens  that  of  the  others. 

Nowhere,  and  in  no  time,  have  women  been  socially10  and  politi- 

6  Woman  has  a  wider  range  of  variation  below  the  average  than  above  it:  man’s 
variation  is  more  symmetrical. 

10  “Socially”  is,  of  course,  here  used  in  the  broad  sense,  not  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  “Society  column.”  Woman’s  opinions  are  not  accorded  the  respect  and 
hearing  even  today  which  is  given  to  man’s;  she  does  not  direct  the  functions  and 
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cally* 11  the  equals  of  men.  As  a  sex,  they  have  fallen  pretty  generally 
into  two  classes:  private  property  and  public  property.  Women  as 
private  property  have  been  legally  classified  as  wives,  concubines,  and 
slaves.  Practically,  however,  they  have  been  classified  as  drudges, 
mostly  serving  a  double  function  of  servile  labor  and  of  gratifying  the 
lusts  of  their  masters;  and  as  playthings,  ranging  from  the  limits  of  “pam¬ 
pered  mistresses”  on  the  one  hand  to  “adored  divinities”  on  the  other.12 
The  public  women,  a  class  peculiar  to  “civilized”  society,  not  to  savage 
or  “primitive,”  have  usually  been  held  a  public  necessity,  but  despised 
and  maltreated  for  their  services.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  public 
women  have  been  held  high  in  personal  esteem. 

Within  modem  European  society  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  has 
been  made.  A  new  class  of  women  has  arisen  who  first  achieved 
social  equality,  and  showed  that  economic  equality  with  men  is 
possible  for  those  who  are  willing  to  forbear  child  bearing;  and  then 
achieved  a  growing  measure  of  political  equality  for  women  of  all 
classes.  It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  woman  has  legal  rights  to 
her  person,  to  her  property,  and  her  vote,  and  more  right  to  her 
children  than  has  their  father.  But  these  are  great  and  radical 
innovations  and  are  none  of  them  fully  conceded,  even  where  legally 
guaranteed.  Even  so  far,  the  change  is  the  greatest  revolution  ever 
effected  in  social  conditions.  While  men  generally  still  look  on  women 


policies  of  churches,  even  those  in  which  she  does  the  greater  part  of  the  routine 
labor.  And  so  in  many  social  matters.  The  old  order  changeth,  and  woman  is 
gaining  power  in  these  respects,  but  the  old  order  has  not  completely  changed. 
Even  in  “social”  matters  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  a  question  how 
much  woman  has  really  dictated,  and  how  much  she  has  acted  as  determined  by 
the  males  who  have  merely  turned  details  over  to  her. 

11  Some  women  have,  indeed,  had  enormous  political  control.  Kings  have  been 
made  puppets  by  their  mistresses,  and  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  suffrage  to  women,  affairs  of  state  have  been  influenced  by  women  to  a  greater 
extent  than  shows  on  the  surface.  But  these  women  have  not  operated  as  man’s 
equal,  but  have  swayed  men  through  the  appeal  of  their  personal  charms.  So  also 
slaves  have  dominated  kingdoms,  but  have  not  been  the  equals  of  their  royal 
owners. 

12  Neither  position  is  tolerable  to  the  intelligent  woman.  Man,  whose  romantic 
tendencies  are  seldom  understood  by  woman,  learns  with  difficulty  that  the  woman 
who  is  worthy  of  worship  is  just  the  woman  who  does  not  wish  to  be  worshipped. 
And  in  curing  him  of  that  romantic  tendency  she  frequently  cures  him  of  romance 
altogether. 
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as  property,  and  large  numbers  of  women  are  quite  willing  to  be  so 
regarded,  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  both  these  attitudes 
will  completely  disappear. 

That  the  greatest  handicap  of  woman  is  maternity,  and  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  maternity,  and  not  her  mental  characteristics,  has  been  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  class  of  celibate  women,  or  women 
otherwise  free  from  the  claims  of  motherhood,  who  have  been  able  to 
organize  and  carry  through  this  revolution. 

Obviously,  the  environmental  features  are  not  yet  such  that  we  can 
see  what  the  full  performance  of  women  will  be.  Girls  are  not  trained 
either  physically  or  mentally  as  boys  are  trained.  They  still  look  on  a 
fortunate  marriage  as  an  escape  from  work,  and  consider  such  a  bar¬ 
gain  commendable.  Opportunities  in  professions,  trades,  and  indus¬ 
tries  are  not  open  to  them  as  they  are  to  men;  and  they  still  are  treated 
writb  “chivalry ”  which  is,  to  a  large  extent,  an  elaborate  condescension 
to  their  assumed  inferiority. 

Hence,  the  fact  that  woman  has  accomplished  little  in  the  world 
does  not  mean  a  great  deal.  It  may  be  true  that  in  no  profession  has 
she  yet  made  a  high  mark  as  a  sex,  although  a  few  individuals  have 
succeeded.  Informal  statistics  have  been  gathered  to  show  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  number  of  girls  studying  music  and  arts,  only  a  few 
pianists,  composers,  and  artists,  and  those  not  of  the  first  rank,  have 
appeared.  The  extremely  small  number  of  women  who  have  attained 
to  moderate  eminence  in  law,  medicine,  science,  and  literature  has 
also  been  pointed  out.  And  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  even  in 
those  lines  which  in  the  Western  world  have  long  been  considered 
woman’s  work,  namely,  cooking,  dressmaking,  and  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren,  men  have  taken  first  rank  over  women  when  they  have  gone 
into  these  lines.  It  is  even  said  (and  it  may  be  true)  that  the  dire 
inefficiency  in  European  and  American  housekeeping  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  men  have  not  yet  taken  it  up  and  put  it  on  a  modern 
basis. 

All  these  matters  are  really  important;  but  even  if  the  statements 
are  true,  arguments  based  on  them  are  inconclusive.  It  would  be 
rash  indeed  to  predict  what  woman’s  achievements  will  or  will  not  be 
after  the  social  equality  of  the  sexes  shall  be  complete. 

In  spite  of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place,  many  changes 
remain  to  be  made,  among  which  are  the  abolition  of  prostitution, 
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with  all  that  it  entails  upon  the  virtuous  woman;  the  putting  of 
“sex  morality”  on  an  ethical  basis;  the  separation  of  sexual  relations 
from  a  basis  of  financial  compensation,  within  marriage,  not  merely 
outside  it;  the  purification  of  marriage  from  its  present  degraded  con¬ 
dition  by  the  evolving  of  a  reasonable  divorce  system;  the  education 
of  women  to  broader  views  of  life,  and  better  cooperation  with  one 
another;  all  these  must  be  done  before  the  social  power  of  the  past 
will  be  swept  away,  and  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  women 
be  met.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  of  two  things  we  may 
reasonably  be  sure,  because  they  are  based  on  physiological  and 
psychological  facts.  First,  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  class  of 
women  who  will  devote  themselves  primarily  to  maternity,  and  whose 
achievement  in  the  world  will  therefore  be  entirely  incommensurate 
with  those  of  men.  Second,  that  whatever  may  be  the  achievement  of 
the  class  of  women  who  eschew  maternity,  they  will  not  be  on  the 
whole  the  same  as  those  of  men.  It  is  unthinkable  that  with  the 
difference  in  emotional  organization,  and  the  difference  in  desire,  they 
should  sufficiently  want  to  do  the  various  things  that  men  must  do, 
and  should  have  the  emotional  persistency  in  all  these  to  reach 
success  equal  to  that  of  men  in  all  of  them. 

The  real  question  is  whether  women  will  find  some  things  which 
they  so  much  want  to  do,  and  which  their  emotional  nature  will  so 
dispose  them  to  do,  that  they  will  do  them  better  than  men  do,  just 
as  men  will  do  some  things  better  than  women  do.  For  one  thing  is 
certain:  no  one  reaches  major  success  in  a  profession  or  line  of  work 
when  it  is  undertaken  merely  as  a  means.  Potboilers  are  never  master¬ 
pieces.  The  undertaking  must  be  fascinating  and  desired  in  itself, 
and  for  its  own  success,  or  it  wall  not  reach  the  heights. 

§4.  The  problems  of  sex  education 

The  differential  psychology  of  men  and  women  presents  a  series  of 
problems  which  are  of  importance  for  pure  science,  and  which  also 
are  of  serious  practical  consequence.  The  information  to  be  gained 
by  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  needed  for  the  guidance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  development  of  character,  and  for  the  harmonization  of  the 
interrelations  of  men  and  women  in  social  progress,  which  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  improvement  of  marital  relations  and  the  complex 
social  relations  of  the  s^es  which  contribute  to  and  depend  upon  mart’ 
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tal  relations.  Marriage  is  far  more  than  a  physiological  pairing, 
and  the  development  of  its  psychological  possibilities  requires  train¬ 
ing  of  the  individuals  in  practical  matters  as  well  as  the  inculcation 
of  ideals.  Even  physiological  mating  among  the  higher  animals  is 
far  from  being  the  simple  “instinctive”  process  it  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  be,  and  the  more  complex  psychological  adjustments  of 
human  mating  require  a  definite,  and  sometimes  lengthy  learning 
process.  Many  cases  of  marriage  failures  come  to  the  psychologist  for 
adjustment:  cases  in  which  in  spite  of  the  real  attachment  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  and  the  desires  of  both  to  realize  a  spiritual  union, 
the  union  is  not  attained  and  the  family  has  begun  to  disintegrate. 
In  these  cases,  the  one  outstanding  fact  is  ignorance  of  the  psychology 
of  sex;  and  the  work  of  the  psychologist  in  adjusting  these  families  is 
largely  the  teaching  of  simple  facts  in  regard  to  the  mental  sex  life. 

Unless  both  the  man  and  the  woman  understand  the  essential 
emotional  differences  between  them,  the  chances  of  successful  mar¬ 
riage  are  small.  Very  often,  both  mates  learn  with  sufficient  rapidity 
during  marriage;  but  very  often  also  a  family  is  wrecked  before  the 
knowledge  has  been  attained,  although  in  some  cases  both  mates 
learn  enough  from  the  first  marriage  to  make  a  second  one  success¬ 
ful.  Disaster  can  often  be  prevented  by  giving  proper  instruction 
before  marriage,  or  during  its  early  stages,  instead  of  leaving  every¬ 
thing  to  the  troublesome,  and  frequently  unsuccessful,  “trial  and 
error”  method.  In  many  cases,  errors  learned  by  sex  experience 
before  marriage  are  the  source  of  the  marital  failure,  unless  counter¬ 
acted  by  adequate  knowledge  later  acquired;  and  many  individuals 
are  denied  the  chance  of  marriage  because  of  earlier  ignorance.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  when  fuller  scientific  information  concerning  the  psychology 
of  sex  is  available,  including  information  concerning  cognitive  sex 
differences,  vastly  more  can  be  done  educationally;  but  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  fundamental  facts  now  known  should  be  intelligently 
applied. 

Much  of  the  widespread  misinformation  concerning  the  psychology 
of  women,  and  much  of  the  injustice  to  which  women  are  subjected  is 
due  to  the  failure  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sexual  responsiveness  and  of  sexual  desires  and  emotions  in 
the  two  sexes,  and  the  greater  role  played  by  education  in  the  woman. 
The  man’s  desires  and  responsiveness  develop  more  spontaneously; 
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that  is  to  say,  the  internal  stimulations  and  the  common  types  of 
social  stimulation  to  which  men  are  rather  uniformly  subjected 
develop  a  responsiveness  and  type  of  desire  which  vary  somewhat  from 
man  to  man,  but  are  sufficiently  well  developed  in  all  but  a  very  few 
individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  variation  in  women  is 
greater  than  in  men,  for  the  larger  group  of  women,  neither  internal 
nor  general  social  stimulations  will  develop  either  responsiveness  or 
desire  in  its  characteristic  form  without  more  specific  types  of  stimula¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  male.  In  such  cases,  the  sexual  responses  are 
of  the  general  personal  type,  and  sex  desire  is  limited  to  that  category, 
until  more  specific  desires  and  responses  are  aroused  through  cares¬ 
sing.  Many  women  of  profound  passionate  capacity  live  half  of 
their  lives  without  realizing  the  tendencies  lying  latent  within  them, 
and  are  astounded  at  the  revelations  which  even  these  preliminary 
forms  of  sex  experience  bring  about.  Some  women  even  do  not 
develop  their  full  capacities  until  several  years  after  marriage  has 
been  entered.  Whether  this  significant  difference  between  men  and 
women  is  really  essential,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls  from  childhood  up,  remains  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  important  fact  is  that  the  differences  exist  at  present, 
and  must  be  taken  into  account.  Many  curious  and  conflicting 
misstatements  concerning  the  differences  in  the  sex  desires  of  men  and 
women  have  undoubtedly  been  based  on  data  obtained  from  small 
numbers  of  women  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  stages  of  sexual  develop¬ 
ment,  in  which  mere  chronological  age  plays  a  minor  part.  But 
undoubtedly  also,  the  individual  variations  in  women,  under  the  same 
conditions  of  experience  and  training,  are  very  great. 

After  the  psychological  sex  life  of  the  woman  has  been  once 
developed,  she  is  a  different  person,  and  her  personal  problems,  pre¬ 
viously  rather  simple,  become  much  more  like  those  of  the  man. 
The  woman,  therefore,  who  achieves  her  sex  education  without  mar¬ 
riage  is  in  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  position,  a  prey  not  only  to  the 
enormous  force  which  has  been  liberated  in  her  life,  but  a  prey  also 
to  the  large  group  of  males  who  constantly  seek  to  play  upon  these 
forces.  The  attitude  which  men  frequently  take  towards  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  woman,  namely,  that  the  responsibility  for  her  actions  rests 
upon  her  alone,  if  she  consents  to  sex  relations,  can  therefore  have  no 
palliation  except  on  the  assumption  that  such  men  are  densely  ignor- 
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ant  of  the  psychology  of  woman,  and  the  fact  is  that  in  few  cases  can 
she  possibly  know  before  hand  the  consequence  of  the  step  which  she 
may  contemplate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  anything  essentially 
wrong  in  sex  experience,  or  even  in  promiscuity;  the  serious  ethical 
problem  grows  out  of  the  psychological  facts,  together  with  the  fixed 
definite  conventions  of  the  social  system  from  which  no  individual  can 
escape. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  fully  the  woman  or  girl  understands  this 
situation,  the  more  capable  she  is  of  protecting  herself.  Knowing 
that  once  having  entered  upon  a  new  realm  of  experience,  no  return 
to  the  former  security  is  possible,  and  that  the  complexities  of  the  new 
life  are  such  that  she  cannot  evaluate  them  in  advance;  and  that 
society  is  so  organized  that  woman  is  put  at  every  possible  disad¬ 
vantage  in  dealing  with  these  complexities,  she  is  not  apt  to  entertain 
lightly  an  experimental  attitude.  Further,  the  young  woman  should 
know  the  awakening  of  her  sex  desire  is  a  smoothly  progressive 
process,  beginning  in  details  that  may  seem  to  her  not  in  the  least 
dangerous,  but  grading  by  small  steps  to  a  culmination  in  which  she 
has  no  further  control;  and  that  she  cannot  foresee  the  point  at  which 
control  will  be  lost. 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  while  it  is  immensely  important  for 
the  young  woman  to  understand  these  matters  as  fully  as  possible,  it 
is  inadvisable  to  present  the  information  to  young  men,  lest  it  add  to 
the  advantage  which  the  male  has  over  the  female.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  present  time  there  is  better  understanding  of  these  points  among 
the  more  unscrupulous  men  than  among  those  whose  justice  would 
impel  them  to  protect  women.  Practical  safety  is  to  be  found  in  the 
education  of  both  sexes,  but  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
education  of  girls  and  young  women. 

The  differences  in  the  details  of  the  temporal  development  of  sex 
desire  in  the  man  and  woman,  even  after  the  woman’s  sex  training  and 
development  have  been  fully  achieved,  are  of  vital  importance  in 
married  life.  These  differences  are  much  better  known  to  wives  than 
to  husbands,  among  whom,  as  a  class,  an  astonishing  amount  of  ignor¬ 
ance  prevails  on  this  subject.  The  better  education  of  women  in 
these  details  is,  however,  an  important  matter,  in  order  that  they  may 
more  effectively  assist  in  the  education  of  their  husbands.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  details  of  sexual  life  which  go  beyond  those  it  is  pos- 
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sible  to  present  here  should  be  given  to  unmarried  women  both 
as  a  preparation  for  marriage  and  for  their  protection  before 
marriage. 

For  both  men  and  women  it  is  important  that  the  emotional 
changes,  other  than  changes  in  desire,  which  accompany  the  menstrual 
cycle  should  be  understood  as  fully  as  possible.  The  woman  should 
know  that  even  if  not  ill  at  the  menstrual  flow,  she  is  irritable,  and 
tends  to  be  unreasonable,  in  the  few  days  just  preceding  it;  and 
that  the  benefits  of  her  kindness,  generosity,  and  tenderness  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  her  life  may  be  lost  through  failure  to  guard  her 
expression  and  her  judgments  during  these  recurring  brief  periods. 
The  man  should  know  that  she  merits  especial  tenderness,  considera¬ 
tion,  and  forbearance  at  these  trying  times.  And  this  is  true  not  only 
in  the  marital  relation,  but  in  every  circumstance  in  which  men  and 
women  are  brought  into  social  relations. 

It  is  obvious  that  education  is  needed,  not  only  in  the  physiology 
and  biology  of  sex,  but  also  in  its  psychology.  The  repression  of  the 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  the  sexual  life  not  only  leads  to  serious 
evils  through  ignorance  and  misinformation,  but  also  by  relegating 
sexual  matters  to  the  domain  of  the  shady  and  furtive  creates  a  realm 
of  obscenity  and  of  unduly  heightened  erotic  values  which  has  very 
serious  detrimental  effects.  The  realization  of  these  facts  has 
brought  about  a  great  improvement  in  frankness  and  seriousness  in 
dealing  with  these  topics — twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  present  this  chapter  to  a  college  audience — and  has  brought 
about  a  change  of  attitute  in  regard  to  the  education  of  young  women; 
for  it  is  no  longer  held  that  they  should  be  kept  in  dense  ignorance  of 
the  matters  which  men  are  allowed  to  know.  But  with  these  changes 
have  come  both  benefits  and  damages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  preoccupation  with  sexual  matters  may 
in  itself  constitute  sexual  stimulation;  and  under  modern  social  con¬ 
ditions  increased  stimulation  is  not  needed.  Not  only  the  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  stage  and  the  screen,  but  the  general  conditions  of  social 
life  contribute,  if  anything,  too  great  sex  stimulation  of  a  general  sort; 
and  we  need  to  lessen  this  if  possible.  Many  of  those  who  are  seri¬ 
ously  advocating  the  censorship  of  literature,  the  screen,  and  the  stage, 
are  quite  correct  in  their  general  position,  and  wrong  only  because 
they  do  not  see  that  the  kind  of  censorship  which  they  advocate,  and 
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which  is  to  some  extent,  unfortunately,  put  into  practice,  does  not 
attain  its  object,  and  only  increases  the  evil. 

In  the  problem  as  it  concerns  printed  materials,  the  books,  articles, 
and  pamphlets  which  presumably  constitute  serious  educational 
material  on  the  psychology  of  sex  need  serious  consideration.  It 
can  be  shown  that  to  many  readers  these  materials  constitute  stimula¬ 
tions  of  the  sex  tendencies  and  impulses  which  fan  into  flame  the 
sexual  passions  in  an  undesirable  way,  and  that  both  men  and  women 
have  been  impelled  by  these  stimulations  to  free  their  impulses  from 
control  and  embark  upon  paths  of  loose  living  of  unfortunate  conse¬ 
quences.  The  recognition  of  the  need  for  sex  education  of  children 
also  has  led  to  unfortunate  consequences  because  some  reckless  per¬ 
sons  have  leaped  in  wildly  where  intelligent  persons  have  trodden 
fearfully.  There  is  especial  need  in  this  field  for  the  consideration  of 
Solomon’s  maxim  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. 

To  a  large  extent  the  flood  of  books  for  the  young:  “What  a  boy 
ought  to  know:”  “What  a  girl  ought  to  know:”  etc.,  has  been  mere 
pornographic  literature,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  mere  frauds, 
purporting  to  reveal  something  erotic,  and  revealing  nothing.  And 
many  of  them  are  obviously  written  merely  to  sell  on  the  advertising 
value  of  the  subject.  Verbal  instruction  has  also  been  the  medium 
for  both  charlatanry  and  mistaken  zeal.  Special  lectures  on  sex  are 
advisable  for  adults  and  for  late  adolescents,  if  these  are  accurate 
and  authentic.  But  much  that  is  presented  on  the  topic  of  sex 
psychology  is  not  well  founded.  For  children,  special  lectures  on  sex 
are  not  justifiable,  and  are  frequently  bad  in  effect.  Sex  instruction 
of  the  young  can  be  safely  carried  out  only  by  two  methods,  first, 
by  giving  it  as  a  normal,  unemphasized  part  of  biology  and  physiology 
and  psychology;  second,  by  answering  truthfully  any  question  the 
child  may  ask,  but  without  impressing  on  the  child  information  un¬ 
asked  and  beyond  the  stage  of  his  needs.  There  is  a  middle  ground 
between  the  still  too  common  practice  of  lying  to  the  child  on  the 
one  hand,  and  deliberately  awakening  and  increasing  his  sexual 
curiosity  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  III 
Marriage  and  the  Family 

§1.  Essentials  and  forms  of  the  family 

The  family  is  by  far  the  most  important  social  group,  and  it  is  the 
common  feature  of  diverse  cultures  and  civilizations.  It  has  many 
forms  which  shade  into  each  other  by  subtle  gradations,  and  each 
form  is  variously  modified  by  other  social  relations.  Hence,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  define  the  family  except  in  an  arbitrary  way. 
In  one  of  its  characteristic  forms,  the  family  consists  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  (husband  and  wife),  with  their  joint  children,  living  together 
in  a  common  domicile  during  the  period  of  minority  of  their  children. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  but  one  form  of  family,  and  that 
even  this  form  has  many  and  wide  variations.  There  are  families 
without  children,  or  with  adopted  children;  families  in  which  the  man 
does  not  live  in  the  same  domicile  with  the  woman  and  children; 
families  in  which  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  or  aunts  and  uncles, 
or  grandchildren,  are  actual  members;  families  in  which  there  is  more 
than  one  wife,  or  more  than  one  husband,  or  several  of  both;  and 
different  ones  of  these  forms  may  be  the  standard,  or  the  exclusive 
forms,  in  different  communities. 

The  only  common  feature  of  these  various  forms  of  the  family  is 
sexual  intercourse  ( coitus )  at  some  time  between  certain  adult  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group;  these  adults  being  designated  as  the  husbands  and 
wives.  While  coitus  normally  results  in  the  birth  of  children,  the 
advent  of  children  is  not  essential  to  the  institution  of  a  family.  The 
family,  moreover,  once  constituted,  persists  after  coitus  between 
husband  and  wife  has  ceased.  A  widowed  mother,  with  her  children, 
for  example,  still  may  constitute  a  bona  fide  family.  While  we  might, 
and  sometimes  do,  extend  the  definition  of  a  family  to  include  such 
groups  as  a  single  woman  who  has  adopted  children,  it  is  more  logical, 
when  accuracy  is  desired,  to  call  such  a  group  a  quasi-family. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  legal  family  and  the 
de  facto  family,  because  in  some  cultures  both  forms  exist  side  by  side. 
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In  most  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  a  family  is  not  legal  unless 
the  husband  and  wife  have  complied  with  certain  formalities,  usually 
including  the  obtaining  of  a  license  and  the  acknowledging  of  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife  before  a  minister  or  priest,  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  (according  to  the  Quaker  mode),  or  before  a  judicial  officer.1  The 
family,  furthermore,  is  not  legal  if  either  the  man  or  the  woman  is 
already  a  legal  husband  or  wife.  Yet  many  families  exist  without 
legal  sanction;2  and  the  de  facto  husbands  and  waves  of  these  are  not 
precluded  from  forming  other  families  legally. 

Marriage  is  the  process  by  which  a  man  becomes  a  husband  and  a 
woman  becomes  a  wife;  and  obviously  there  is  both  legal  marriage 
and  de  facto  marriage.  But  marriage  does  not  always  constitute  a 
family,  since  it  may  occur  within  a  family  already  constituted.  In 
the  patriarchal  family,  for  example,  the  husband  of  the  oldest  genera¬ 
tion  with  his  wife  or  wives,  and  his  children  by  these  wives  (and  even 
by  secondary  waves,  classed  sometimes  as  his  “concubines”),  together 
with  the  wives  of  his  sons,  and  their  children,  and  children’s  wives  and 
children,  constitute  the  family.  One  of  the  sons  may  marry;  but  the 
new  wife  becomes  a  member  of  the  family  of  which  the  husband  is 
already  a  member.  But  although  a  marriage  does  not  always  con¬ 
stitute  a  new  family,  every  family  is  constituted  by  a  marriage. 

In  some  cultures,  the  distinction  between  legal  and  de  facto  fami¬ 
lies  and  marriages  does  not  exist.  In  many  so-called  primitive  cul¬ 
tures,  (which  are  really  not  primitive  at  all),  this  is  because  there  is  no 
legal  definition  of  marriage  except  through  the  de  facto  relation.  A 
man  merely  takes  a  wfife,  with  no  formality  other  than  her  consent  or 
the  consent  of  the  family  of  which  she  is  already  a  member,  (or  even 
without  this  consent),  and  by  having  coitus  with  her  legally  consum¬ 
mates  the  marriage.  The  present  tendency  in  our  civilization  is  to 
obliterate  the  distinction  between  legal  and  de  facto  marriage  by 
legally  recognizing,  as  far  as  possible,  any  de  facto  marriage,  even 
those  consummated  in  defiance  of  the  laws  governing  the  choices  of 

1  So-called  “common  law”  marriage,  established  simply  by  coitus,  was  formerly 
recognized  in  several  states. 

2  The  case  is  not  infrequent,  in  which  a  man  maintains  in  one  place  a  legal  wife, 
and  in  another  a  woman  who  there  passes  for  his  wife.  If  not  legally  married 
to  the  second  woman,  he  is  not  legally  a  bigamist,  and  the  man  and  the  second 
woman  constitute  de  facto  a  family  just  as  really  as  he  and  the  first  woman  do. 
And  if  this  second  family  be  kept  secret,  it  may  be  no  less  a  family. 
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husbands  and  wives.  In  several  European  countries  the  “illegiti¬ 
mate”  children  of  a  married  man  by  an  unmarried  woman  are  now 
recognized  as  members  of  his  family,  having  rights  to  support  and 
inheritance;  and  the  legitimizing  of  “illegitimate”  children  is  being 
strongly  urged  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  long  been  done  in 
one  particular  state.  The  children  of  a  married  woman  by  a  man 
other  than  her  husband  are  recognized  by  the  English  common  law 
as  being  rightful  members  of  the  mother’s  family  unless  they  are 
“illegitimized”  by  specific  legal  procedure,  and  the  statute  laws  in  the 
United  States  are  rather  liberally  interpreted  in  favor  of  the  child’s 
legitimation. 

Coitus  does  not  in  every  case  constitute  a  de  facto  marriage,  but 
the  lines  between  de  facto  marriage  and  mere  coitus  are  exceedingly 
vague  and  variable.  In  general  (but  not  always)  marriage  involves 
the  continuation  of  the  sex  relations  over  some  considerable  period 
of  time,  and  the  assumption  by  a  man  of  private  property  rights 
in  the  woman.  In  almost  all  civilizations  and  in  many  so-called 
“primitive”  cultures,  men  are  legally  permitted  to  have  sex  relations 
outside  of  marriage;  and  in  the  United  States,  where  such  relations 
are  not  legally  permissible,  custom  nevertheless  does  very  generally 
permit  them.  By  large  classes  of  the  population  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  scandalous,  and  the  laws  prohibiting  them  are  seldom  en¬ 
forced  against  men.3  Married  women,  however,  are  very  generally 
denied  such  permission,  both  by  law  and  custom,  and  women  who 
offend  in  this  respect  are  severly  punished.  Coitus  by  an  unmarried 
man  with  an  unmarried  woman  who  is  otherwise  chaste,  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  considered  as  de  facto  marriage  in  the  United  States  if  it  becomes 
generally  known;  and  where  the  woman  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
marriage  will  follow,  the  man  can  be  compelled  to  marry  her  legally, 
or  to  contribute  to  her  support.  In  certain  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  where  courtship  regularly  involves  coitus,  the  relation 
can,  without  public  condemnation,  be  broken  off  if  no  child  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  union;  but  in  case  of  pregnancy,  public  opinion  de¬ 
mands  that  the  de  facto  marriage  be  made  legal. 

3  In  American  practice  it  has  even  been  frequently  the  case  that  an  officer  of  the 
“vice  squad’’  has  induced  a  woman  to  have  sex  relations  with  him,  and  then 
haled  her  to  court  for  punishment,  his  testimony  against  her  being  accepted,  and  he 
being  allowed  to  go  free. 
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Women,  because  they  are  property,  in  actual  treatment  if  not  in 
admitted  theory,  are  everywhere  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  sex  relation, 
and  their  rights  in  and  to  the  marital  relation  are  very  seriously 
prejudiced  by  concurrent  or  previous  coitus  with  other  men.  The 
“loose”  woman,  whether  actually  a  prostitute  or  not,  (and  the  lines 
between  looseness  and  prostitution  are  very  vaguely  drawn,  both 
legally  and  in  public  opinion),  establishes  no  rights  by  coitus,  unless  a 
child  results,  because  she  is  virtually  public  property,  and  private 
property  rights  in  her  and  the  consequent  responsibilities  for  property, 
cannot  be  established  except  voluntarily  through  the  form  of  legal 
marriage.  In  many  societies,  a  man,  by  having  coitus  with  a  pre¬ 
viously  chaste  woman,  and  refusing  subsequent  responsibility  for  her, 
at  once  placed  her  in  the  prostitute  class.  Hence,  the  laws  against 
seduction  which  have  grown  up,  but  which  are  laxly  enforced.  We 
see  then  that  marriage  involves  social,  if  not  legal  responsibility,  and 
where  there  is  not  responsibility,  whether  enforced  or  not,  there  is  no 
marriage.  The  exact  nature  of  the  responsibility  varies  from  place 
to  place  and  from  time  to  time,  and  its  limits  cannot  readily  be  drawn 
even  at  a  single  period  of  time,  and  in  a  single  place. 

Recognized  marriage  takes  four  main  forms  as  to  persons  involved, 
and  two  varying  scales  of  forms  as  to  strictness  and  duration.  It 
also  has  varying  forms  as  to  premarital  conditions.  Further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  social  conditions  and  results  of  marriage  is  much  sim¬ 
plified  by  a  consideration  of  these  forms. 

I.  Monogamy  of  various  types  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  form  of 
marriage,  and  has  been  so  for  as  long  as  history  and  tradition  afford 
any  evidence.  Monogamy  is  the  marriage  of  one  man  to  one  woman, 
and  is  the  only  legal  form  in  most  European  countries  and  countries 
which  have  been  colonized  by  Europeans.  It  is,  however,  not  the  only 
actual  form  even  in  the  countries  specified. 

II.  Polygyny  is  the  marriage  of  one  man  to  two  or  more  wives. 
Polygyny  is  legal  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  and  is  socially  approved 
and  accepted  by  many  “primitive”  societies  in  Africa,  America,  and 
the  Pacific  Islands.4  Polygyny  is  by  no  means  prevalent  in  any 
country,  however,  both  on  account  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
wives  in  those  communities  in  which  the  wives  are  not  economic 

4  It  is  legally  recognized  in  South  Carolina,  which  permits  no  divorce,  but 
recognizes  the  children  of  a  married  man’s  concubine. 
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assets,  and  on  account  also  of  the  fact  that  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
are  everywhere  very  nearly  equal.  Plurality  of  wives  is  the  privilege 
of  the  small  class  of  wealthy  men,  or  of  the  ruling  aristocracy;  and  the 
great  majority  of  men  must  practice  monogamy.  Competent  ob¬ 
servers  have  declared  that  de  facto  polygyny  is  as  prevalent  in  most 
European  countries  as  in  Turkey  or  any  other  country  where  polygyny 
is  officially  recognized.  In  the  form  of  concubinage,  open  polygyny 
is  still  permitted  by  public  opinion  to  kings  and  lords,  and  in  certain 
countries  has  been  legal,  the  ruler  being  allowed  a  “morganatic”  wife 
or  wives,  in  addition  to  a  queen.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
difference  between  a  kept  wife  and  a  kept  mistress  is  purely  legal,  and 
frequently  the  mistress  of  a  king  has  been  de  facto  more  of  a  wife,  both 
personally  and  nationally  than  has  his  queen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  inequality  of  number  of  the  sexes  has  some 
effect  on  the  marriage  system.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  males  by 
wars,  or  by  the  hazards  of  hunting  and  fishing,  probably  predisposes 
a  society  to  polygyny.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  purely  re¬ 
productive  purposes,  the  number  of  available  women  is  alone  im¬ 
portant,  so  long  as  the  number  of  virile  males  is  not  too  small  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  females.  If  the  females  were  four  times  the 
number  of  the  males,  and  perhaps  if  they  were  ten  times  the  number, 
with  free  polygyny,  the  rate  of  reproduction  would  be  the  same  per 
female,  as  if  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  were  equal,  provided 
the  economic  conditions  were  as  favorable.  But,  if  the  number  of 
men  is  not  great  enough  to  provide  an  adequate  food  supply,  and  to 
properly  care  for  and  protect  the  women,  then  the  rate  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  will  decrease. 

In  some  societies,  a  man  who  marries  an  elder  sister  may  marry 
all  her  younger  sisters  also,  even  those  which  are  not  born  until  after 
the  marriage  of  the  first.  This  condition  has  been  confused  with  the 
sororate,  which  is  a  system  in  monogamous  or  polygynous  marriage 
in  which  a  man  has  the  right  or  even  the  obligation,  in  the  event  of  his 
wife’s  death,  to  marry  her  next  younger  sister.  The  actual  extent  to 
which  the  sororate  has  been  in  vogue  is  obscure,  and  generalizations 
concerning  it  in  any  society  are  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 

III.  Polyandry  is  the  form  of  marriage  in  which  one  woman  has 
several  husbands.  Polyandry  has  perhaps  existed  in  the  past  more 
widely  than  at  the  present  day,  but  is  still  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of 
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Thibet  and  Southern  India.  Three  principal  subforms  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished.  (1)  In  Thibet,  the  elder  of  a  group  of  brothers  takes  a 
wife,  but  his  younger  brothers  are  her  husbands  jointly  with  him. 
This  type  of  marriage  has  been  supposed  to  be  maintained  because 
of  the  excess  of  males,  and  the  necessity  of  most  of  the  males  of  the 
family  (who  are  in  Thibet  principally  herdsmen)  being  away  from 
home  a  great  part  of  the  time.  This  type  of  polyandry  is  called 
fraternal  and  Thibetian  polyandry,  although  it  exists  in  places  other 
than  Thibet.  (2)  In  some  places,  the  joint  husbands  are  not  brothers, 
but  are  severally  chosen  by  the  wife.  (3)  In  one  form  of  non-fraternal 
polyandry,  the  several  husbands  are  chosen  for  different  days  of  the 
week.  The  wife  will  have  one  husband  for  Mondays  and  Wednes¬ 
days:  another  for  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays:  etc. 

Polyandry  must  not  be  confused  with  th  elevirate,  which  is  the  system 
under  which,  in  monogamous  or  polygynous  marriages,  the  widow 
of  the  elder  brother  may,  at  his  death,  become  either  the  legal  or  the 
de  facto  wife  of  the  next  younger.  If  the  widow  becomes  the  de  facto 
wife,  her  children  by  the  new  relation  are  classed  as  children  of  her 
first  husband.  In  some  places  the  man  has  been  obliged  to  take  the 
deceased  elder  brother’s  wife;  in  other  places  he  merely  has  the  option 
to  do  so. 

In  polyandrous  systems,  the  paternity  of  the  children  is  variously 
determined.  In  the  Thibetan  system,  all  children  are  ascribed  to  the 
oldest  living  brother.  This  means,  of  course,  nothing  more  than  that  he 
is  the  head  of  the  family.  In  the  other  systems,  the  paternity  of  each 
child  is  voluntarily  assumed  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  husbands,  by 
going  through  certain  ceremonials,  or  else  a  regular  method  of  ascribing 
children  to  the  fathers  in  certain  order  is  employed.  In  these  cases 
there  is  no  family  head.  In  no  case  is  any  attention  paid  to  the  physi¬ 
ological  paternity,  which,  of  course,  could  not  possibly  be  determined 
in  most  cases. 

Polygyny  and  polyandry  are  both  forms  of  polygamy:  a  term 
which  is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  polygyny  alone. 

IV.  Group  marriage  is  the  marriage  of  several  men  to  several 
women.  While  this  institution  has  really  existed  in  several  parts  of 
the  world,  and  exists  today  in  certain  parts  of  India,  it  has  never 
been  wide  spread,  and  has  probably  never  been  the  predominant 
form  of  marriage  in  any  community. 
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Most  frequently  group  marriage  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
third  type  of  polyandry,  so  that  while  each  woman  has  two  or  more 
husbands,  with  specific  time  allotments,  each  of  the  husbands  also  has 
several  wives  with  complementary  time  allotments.  In  some  cases, 
however,  group  marriage  has  apparently  existed  without  any  formal 
temporal  arrangement. 

Any  of  the  four  forms  of  marriage  may  be  of  longer  or  of  shorter 
duration.  The  theory  of  western  monogamous  marriages  is  that  they 
are  terminated  by  death  only;  but  divorce  has  been  allowed  for  vari¬ 
ous  causes,  and  the  movement  of  progress  today  is  in  the  direction 
of  greater  freedom  in  divorce.  Among  oriental  peoples  in  general, 
divorce  is  legally  much  freer,  and  is  actually  more  openly  practiced. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  among  western  peoples  de  facto  divorce, 
without  legal  formalities  is  frequent.  At  the  other  extreme  from  the 
life-long  unions  are  the  trial  marriages,  undertaken  for  a  specific 
term  of  years,  and  the  mothi  form  of  marriage  common  among  early 
Semitic  races,  in  which  the  union  was  explicitly  temporary;  frequently 
for  a  few  days,  and  often  for  a  single  night. 

While  the  actual  duration  of  marriage  does  not  necessarily  alter  its 
form  while  it  endures,  the  premeditation  of  separation  unquestion¬ 
ably  does  modify  its  important  psychological  factors,  since  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  husband  and  wife  towards  each  other  are  of  especial  im¬ 
portance.  The  conditions  surrounding  trial,  or  term  marriages,  are 
therefore  quite  independent  of  the  conditions  of  divorce,  where  the 
assumption  is  in  favor  of  permanence. 

The  restrictions  laid  on  divorce  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  need  of  protecting  women,  and  women  are  undoubtedly  in 
need  of  protection  in  divorce.  The  advent  of  children;  the  sup¬ 
pression  during  married  life  of  preparation  for  an  occupation  by 
which  a  woman  might  support  herself  independently;  and  the  rapid 
decrease  in  sexual  desirability  of  women  with  increasing  years,  so 
that  the  chances  of  remarriage  are  progressively  diminished;  all 
make  it  necessary  that  wives  should  not  be  discarded  without  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  their  maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
children.  That  these  considerations  have  actually  had  much  weight 
in  the  formulation  of  present  day  restrictions  on  divorce  is,  however, 
rendered  quite  improbable  by  the  fact  that  it  is  everywhere  more 
difficult  for  a  woman  to  obtain  divorce  than  it  is  for  men,  whereas 
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the  contrary  should  be  true  if  the  restrictions  on  divorce  came  about 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  women. 

Those  marriage  systems  in  which  marriage  is  easily  terminated 
are  conventionally  termed  “brittle.”  The  effect  of  a  brittle  marriage 
system  on  the  average  duration  of  marriages  is  undoubtedly  apt  to  be 
overestimated.  Successful  marriages  are  seldom  terminated,  how¬ 
ever  “brittle”  the  system  may  be,  and  the  actual  proportion  of  un¬ 
successful  marriages  which  would  be  terminated  if  our  system  were 
more  brittle  is  probably  not  large.  Where  the  system  is  less  brittle, 
the  proportion  of  de  facto  divorces  is  larger,  and  extra-marital  rela¬ 
tions  more  prevalent,  and  those  individuals  who  are  determined  to 
secure  divorce  will  go  to  greater  lengths  to  do  so.  In  New  York  State, 
for  example,  where  divorce  is  not  allowed  except  for  adultery,  or  other 
scandalous  conditions,  those  requiring  divorce  readily  secure  legal 
evidence  of  adultery,  even  without  actually  committing  it.  More 
severe  legal  restrictions  on  divorce  among  those  peoples  who  permit  it 
freely  might  produce  fewer  legal  divorces:  but  that  marital  conditions 
would  be  improved  thereby  has  not  been  established. 

Regardless  of  the  form  or  brittleness  of  marriage,  its  actual  con¬ 
ditions  vary  between  extremes  of  strictness  and  looseness.  In  strict 
monogamy,  there  is  no  extra-marital  coitus:  there  is  no  sexual  inter¬ 
course  before  marriage,  and  intercourse  only  between  husband  and 
wife  after  marriage.  Such  marriages  do  occur,  and  frequently;  but 
the  actual  proportion  is  not  large  in  any  so-called  monogamous  civil¬ 
ized  country.  Among  “primitive”  peoples,  strict  monogamy  has 
been  far  more  common,  in  some  cases  even  having  been  the  prevailing 
system. 

The  most  common  loose  form  of  monogamy  is  that  in  which  the 
woman  alone  is  monogamous,  but  the  man  is  permitted  extra-marital 
relations  before  and  after  marriage.  This  is  the  predominant  system 
in  both  Eastern  and  Western  civilizations,  and,  of  course,  necessitates 
a  large  class  of  prostitutes,  either  of  female  slaves  or  else  of  loose 
women,  apart  from  wives  and  future  wives.  Another  loose  form,  more 
common  among  so-called  primitive  peoples,  but  not  infrequent  in 
civilized  communities,  is  that  in  which  both  sexes  are  permitted 
freedom  of  intercourse  before  marriage,  and  conditions  are  strict 
after  marriage.  This  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  less  vicious  system, 
since  it  does  not  involve  prostitution,  and  the  attendant  evils  of 
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seduction.  This  system  is  far  from  primitive,  but  is  probably  the 
result  of  a  very  long  course  of  social  progress.  Whether  the  savages 
who  attained  to  a  real  monogamy  passed  through  this  stage  or  not 
cannot  be  determined. 

Among  some  primitive  people,  even  among  tribes  where  marriages 
were  otherwise  strict,  a  certain  degree  of  extra-marital  intercourse 
was  allowed  both  men  and  women  at  stated  times  during  the  year, 
at  which  times  festivals  (corroborees)  were  held.  But  coitus  at 
these  times  was  not  promiscuous,  being  restricted  by  the  same  incest 
regulations  which  governed  marriage,  and  sometimes  being  still 
further  restricted  to  more  limited  groups.  Among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  the  Saturnalia  were  festivals  of  this  sort,  although  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  of  temporary  mates  was  allowed  than  has  been  custom¬ 
ary  among  savages.  The  midwinter  and  springtime  festivals  of  the 
Druidical  people,  from  which  our  Christmas  and  Easter  festivals  have 
come  down,  are  also  alleged  to  have  been  similar  festivals. 

The  lending  of  women  has  not  been  considered  an  infraction  of 
marriage  by  savage  and  ancient  people  generally,  but  rather  the 
highest  form  of  hospitality.  This  does  not  include  any  element  of 
freedom  for  the  female,  since  she  is  considered  property,  and  loaned 
exactly  as  a  domestic  animal  might  be.  The  woman  might  be  held 
extremely  culpable  if  she  escaped  from  bonds  and  indulged  her  desire 
extra-maritally;  and  the  man  who  took  possession  of  another’s  wife 
without  his  consent  might  also  be  held  gravely  culpable;  in  both 
cases  the  husband’s  “honor”  and  dignity  have  been  violated.  But 
if  the  husband  voluntarily  turns  the  wife  over  to  the  other  man, 
neither  is  culpable,  and  the  husband’s  “honor”  is  not  injured.  The 
condition  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to  the  use  of  his 
saddle  horse  by  another  man. 

Extra-marital  intercourse  has  among  various  peoples  been  pre¬ 
scribed  to  women  under  religious  auspices,  without  interference  with 
her  status  in  an  otherwise  strict  (that  is,  strict  for  women),  marriage 
system.  It  is  recorded  that  every  woman  in  Tyre  was  required  once 
in  her  life  to  prostitute  herself  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  as  a  religious 
act.  This  requirement  was  undoubtedly  in  the  beginning  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  hospitality  to  strangers.  Among  many  ancient  civilizations, 
barren  wives  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  God,  as  represented  by 
the  priest,  that  she  might  conceive,  and  the  God’s  blessing  in  some 
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places  was  invoked  in  every  marriage  in  the  same  manner.  Later, 
the  rite  was  modified  as  in  Rome,  so  that  an  image  of  the  god  was 
substituted  for  the  priest  in  the  marriage  ritual. 

Religious  indulgence  by  men  in  extra-marital  intercourse  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  the  ancient  civilizations,  and  the  temples  of  the  great 
goddess  Istar,  under  her  various  names  of  Astarte,  Istar,  Aphrodite, 
Venus,  and  Mylitta  were  ha  reality  vast  houses  of  prostitution.  Some 
of  them  contained  several  thousand  “female  votaries”  (hierodules). 
Intercourse  with  sacred  prostitutes  is  a  religious  rite  in  certain  places 
in  India  today. 

Polyandrous,  polygynous,  and  group  marriage  systems  vary  greatly 
in  strictness,  but  apparently  where  polyandry  is  practiced,  marriage 
is  far  more  strict  than  it  is  on  the  average  where  monogamy  and 
polygyny  are  official  systems.  This  condition  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  greater  power  and  influence  of  woman  in  polyandry,  and  this 
ascription  may  be  correct.  The  influence  of  woman,  where  she  at¬ 
tains  to  more  than  the  class  of  property,  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of 
strictness  and  regularity  in  marriage. 

§2.  Family  relationships  and  lineage 

In  the  Western  world  we  are  familiar  with  the  patronymic  and 
patrilineal  systems,  in  which  the  wife  and  children  take  the  name 
of  the  husband,  and  all  individuals  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
families  of  their  male  descent.  In  many  of  the  mis-called  “primitive” 
cultures  the  opposite  plan  (matronymic  and  matrilineal)  was  pursued, 
the  children  taking  the  name  of  the  mother’s  family,  and  belonging 
to  her  family,  but  many  of  the  matronymic  systems  are  not  completely 
matrilineal,  male  lineage  also  being  reckoned,  and  being  important  in 
determining  eligibility  for  marriage,  and  in  various  other  ways.  So 
also  in  our  own  system,  we  do  not  completely  ignore  relationships  in 
the  female  line,  although  they  are  reckoned  as  less  important  than 
the  male  relationships. 

Consideration  of  the  existence  of  the  matrilineal  systems  and  ma¬ 
tronymic  systems  led  to  a  curious  theory  of  primitive  society  having 
been  matriarchal  in  its  organization  and  control.  In  this  theory  of 
the  “matriarchate”  the  women  were  supposed  to  have  been  in  con¬ 
trol  in  the  early  stages  of  human  societies,  and  to  have  later  lost  this 
dominance  to  the  males.  It  was  assumed  that  the  mother  was  the 
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actual  head  of  the  family,  as  the  man  is  among  us,  and  that  for  this 
reason  her  children  took  her  name  and  reckoned  their  lineage  through 
her,  disregarding  the  subordinate  father. 

This  theory  has  been  abandoned,  because  it  has  been  found  that 
naming  and  tracing  lineage  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  dominance 
or  control  of  either  sex.  In  all  known  forms  of  family  organization, 
the  men  control,  even  in  those  tribes  in  which  name  and  lineage  are 
traced  through  the  mother.  The  head  of  the  family  is  not  the  mother, 
but  her  brother,  or  if  no  brother  lives,  some  other  male  member  of  the 
family.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  name  of  the  mother  which  is  given  to  the 
child,  but  the  name  of  the  mother’s  family,  which  is  quite  a  different 
matter. 

A  more  plausible  theory  of  the  origin  of  matronymy  is  that  it  is 
due  to  loose  marriage  systems,  in  which  the  paternity  of  the  child 
was  uncertain,  while  the  maternity  is,  of  course,  always  known.  This 
theory  is  weakened,  however,  by  the  fact  that  even  under  the  patro¬ 
nymic  system,  the  physiological  paternity  of  the  child  has  not  always 
been  considered  a  matter  of  importance,  the  child  here  also  being 
really  ascribed  to  the  family  to  which  the  father  belongs.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  patrilinear 
system  where  it  occurs,  and  the  matrilinear  system  where  it  occurs, 
in  the  regulations  concerning  exogamy  and  incest  without  resorting 
to  this  theory  at  all. 

§3.  Exogamy  and  incest 

Among  most  peoples  there  are  definite  restrictions  on  the  choice  of 
mates,  either  in  marriage  or  in  extra-marital  relations,  quite  aside 
from  the  restrictions  of  wealth  and  social  caste.  Among  Europeans, 
mating  of  brother  and  sister  is  abhorrent,  and  usually  illegal.  Among 
some  peoples,  mating  of  first  cousins,  even  sometimes  of  cousins  once 
removed,  is  banned;  and  the  mating  of  uncle  with  niece  or  aunt  with 
nephew  is  also  prohibited.  In  England,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
marrying  of  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  was  also  illegal.  Marriage  or 
coitus  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  is  incest,  and 
incest  is  everywhere  more  strongly  reprehended  than  any  other  form 
of  sexual  irregularity.5 

*  Witness,  among  us,  the  dramas  of  which  the  plots  turn  about  impending  incest, 
which  the  dramatist  must  prevent  at  any  cost. 
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Among  many  primitive  peoples,  incest  prohibitions  have  apparently 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  blood  relationships,  although  there  are 
indirect  bearings  of  one  on  the  other.  No  one  can  marry  a  direct 
descendent  (son  or  daughter),  in  any  case;  but  aside  from  this,  the 
prohibitions  are  so  complicated,  and  vary  so  from  tribe  to  tribe  that 
they  were  at  first  puzzling  to  the  anthropologists.  In  some  cases, 
first  cousins  can  marry;  in  other  cases,  not.  Sometimes,  crossed 
cousins  can  marry,  but  parallel  cousins  could  not.  More  extraordinary 
still,  double  crossed  cousins  (e.g.,  where  the  woman’s  father  is  brother 
of  the  man’s  mother,  and  her  mother  a  sister  of  his  father)  can  marry, 
although  the  children  of  two  sisters  could  not  marry,  whether  their 
fathers  were  brothers  or  not.  The  same  confusing  variations  of  regu¬ 
lations  existed  with  regard  to  uncles  and  nieces,  aunts  and  nephews. 
Among  some  peoples,  moreover,  the  only  prohibitions  were  against 
individuals  of  one  totem  marrying  individuals  of  the  same  or  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  totems.  Men  of  the  opossum  totem  could  marry  women  of 
the  kangaroo  totem,  and  vice  versa,  but  neither  could  marry  into  the 
owl  totem.  None  could  marry  within  their  own  totem.  Apparently, 
(and  actually),  blood  relationship  was  quite  ignored. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  all  these  and  other  confusing 
regulations  is  really  quite  simple.  Incest  is  intrinsically  the  marry¬ 
ing  of  two  persons  brought  up  together  in  childhood,  or  who  are  other¬ 
wise  domiciled  together  as  housemates.  Blood  relationship  is  im¬ 
portant  only  because  it  does  determine  housemates,  but  variously 
under  various  marriage  systems.  Since  under  modern  living  condi¬ 
tions,  cousins  are  no  more  intimately  associated  than  are  less  closely 
related  children,  marriage  of  cousins  has  ceased  to  be  incest.  Since 
the  custom  of  a  younger  sister  living  with  a  married  sister  has  largely 
passed  into  desuetude  in  England,  marrying  a  deceased  wife’s  sister 
is  no  longer  incest  there.  If  there  are  real  foundations  for  traditions 
which  tell  of  peoples  among  whom  brothers  and  sisters  marry,  we  may 
be  sure  that  among  those  peoples  brothers  and  sisters  were  not 
brought  up  in  the  same  household.  Half  brothers  and  sisters  by 
polygynous  marriage  cannot  mate,  where  the  wives  live  in  a  common 
domicile;  but  in  a  country  where  polygyny  were  the  custom,  and  each 
wife  had  a  separate  domicile,  there  would  be  no  such  objection  to  the 
marriage  of  half  siblings. 

Among  some  primitive  peoples,  the  husband  becomes  a  member  of 
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the  wife’s  family.  This  was  the  case  with  Jacob,  who  lived  with  the 
people  of  his  wives  until  he  made  bold  to  run  away  with  his  wives  and 
their  goods  by  night.  Among  other  peoples,  the  wife  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  husband’s  family,  as  Rebecca  did  of  Isaac’s.  Under  either 
of  these  systems,  mates  could  not  be  chosen  from  the  same  family 
(and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  family  sometimes  includes 
first  cousins  and  sometimes  second  cousins  also,  but  sometimes  does 
not  extend  beyond  siblings);  and  this  necessary  regulation  was  the 
only  regulation  necessary  for  the  choice  of  mates.  Under  either 
system,  if  a  brother  and  sister  of  one  family  marry  a  sister  and  brother 
of  another,  the  son  of  the  one  couple  is  free  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
other,  for  they  are  brought  up  in  different  families.  But  under  the 
first  system,  if  two  sisters  in  one  family  are  married  by  two  brothers 
from  another  family,  or  by  two  men  from  two  different  families,  the 
children  of  these  two  sisters  may  not  marry  one  another,  because 
they  are  home-mates.  The  children  of  two  brothers,  however,  who 
marry  into  different  families,  are  free  to  marry  one  another.  Under 
the  second  system,  the  conditions  are  reversed.  As  families  increase 
in  size,  and  break  up,  but  still  continue  to  live  in  close  proximity, 
forming  gentes,  clans,  or  tribes,  the  regulations  applying  to  the  original 
families  will  necessarily  apply  to  the  tribes  or  clans  descended  from 
them.  Individuals  may  not  mate  within  the  tribe  (or  clan  or  gentes), 
for  they  are  still  home  mates,  but  must  find  their  mates  outside  the 
group.  If  the  families  descended  from  the  original  families  separate 
and  clans  are  not  formed,  the  family  rule  may  still  hold.  If  the  two 
original  systems  become  mingled,  so  that  within  the  same  families, 
the  wife  sometimes  joins  the  husband’s  family,  the  husband  some¬ 
times  the  wife’s,  the  same  incest  regulations  still  hold,  only  in  such 
cases  the  results  as  regards  blood  relationship  will  vary,  according  to 
the  system  followed  in  the  particular  cases.  But  the  blood  relation¬ 
ship  is  not  intrinsically  a  matter  of  importance. 

In  the  social  growth  of  some  peoples,  an  intricate  system  of  social 
classification  has  grown  up:  the  tribe  has  divided  into  larger  groups 
(commonly  into  halves  which  the  anthropologists  call  “moities”) 
and  these  groups  are  divided  into  smaller  groups,  variously  described 
as  “clans,”  “gentes,”  or  “totems.”  In  some  of  the  matrilinear  sys¬ 
tems  (that  is,  where  the  children  belong  to  the  “totem”  of  the  mother) 
the  husbands  also,  at  marriage,  join  the  wife’s  totem.  In  other  matri- 
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linear  systems  the  husband  still  belongs  to  the  totem  of  his  birth. 
Similarly  there  are  two  forms  of  the  patrilinear  system. 

In  some  cases,  the  tribe  is  divided  into  several  totems  which  are 
named  each  for  some  animal  or  plant,  giving  a  descriptive  name,  and 
the  child  belongs  to  neither  the  totem  of  the  father  or  mother.  Sup¬ 
pose  there  are  four  totems  called  (1)  bat,  (2)  kangaroo,  (3)  snake, 
(4)  opossum.  A  snake  can  marry  only  a  kangaroo;  and  a  bat  can 
marry  only  an  opossum.  But  the  child  of  the  male  bat  and  female 
opossum  is  a  kangaroo,  the  child  of  the  male  opossum  and  the  female 
bat  is  a  snake;  the  child  of  the  male  kangaroo  and  the  female  snake 
is  a  bat;  and  the  child  of  the  male  snake  and  the  female  kangaroo  is  an 
opossum.  But  the  same  incest  regulations  hold  for  the  children  and 
hence  home  mates  cannot  marry. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  development  of  this  (and  of  other  still 
more  complicated  systems),  but  it  may  have  arisen  through  the  change 
from  an  original  matrilocal  and  matrilinear  system  (on  which  the 
husband  went  to  live  with  the  mother’s  people,  and  children  took 
their  mother’s  totem),  to  a  patrilocal  system  (in  which  it  is  actually 
found).  In  a  matrilocal  system  with  four  totems  the  marriage  of 
sisters’  children  would  of  course  be  forbidden.  A  change  to  a  patri¬ 
local  and  patrilinear  system  would  permit  the  marriage  of  sisters’ 
children,  if  the  simple  rule  of  not  marrying  into  the  same  totem  were 
retained.  The  more  complex  rule,  however,  would  prevent  violence 
to  the  established  prejudice,  since  it  would  prohibit  marriage  of 
children  of  two  brothers,  as  well  as  children  of  two  sisters,  and  permit 
marriage  of  crossed  cousins  as  usual.  It  would,  moreover,  make  the 
transition  to  the  patrilocal  system  easier,  since  it  would  not  so  much 
outrage  the  dignity  of  women  to  have  the  child  take  a  totem  different 
from  both  mother’s  and  father’s  as  to  have  it  take  the  father’s  totem 
when  it  had  formerly  taken  the  mother’s.  Even  if  there  had  been, 
under  the  matrilocal  system,  but  two  totems,  and  hence  marriage 
of  both  types  of  parallel  cousins  already  prohibited,  the  division  of  each 
of  the  original  totems  into  two,  and  the  institution  of  the  new  rule 
would  make  the  transition  to  the  patrilocal  system  simple. 

But  all  suggested  classification  systems  are  highly  conjectural. 
The  important  matter  is,  that  practically  all  of  the  incest  prohibitions 
work  in  the  same  way:  they  eliminate  the  marriage  of  home-mates. 

The  custom  of  marrying  outside  one’s  family,  clan,  tribe,  or  totem, 
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is  called  exogamy.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
exogamy,  but  the  more  widely  held  theories  are  obviously  inadequate. 

One  theory  is  that  man  early  noticed  the  ill  effect  of  inbreeding, 
or  mating  of  close  blood  relatives,  and  provided  against  it.  This 
theory  falls  down  on  the  fact  that  the  commonest  incest  systems  of 
primitive  man,  as  have  been  explained  above,  pay  absolutely  no 
attention  to  blood  relationship  in  mating,  and  that  such  prohibitions 
as  apply  to  blood  relations  are  purely  incidental.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  primitive  man  ever  noticed,  or  supposed, 
any  ill  effects  of  inbreeding.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  ill  effects  are  not  more  than  set  off  by  the  beneficial  effects,  so  far 
as  the  direct  effects  on  the  progeny  are  concerned. 

The  theory  that  exogamy  is  the  social  habit  resultant  from  an 
earlier  general  custom  of  wife  capture,  is  also  without  effective  founda¬ 
tion.  Woman-stealing  from  enemy  tribes  has  always  occurred, 
especially  in  time  of  actual  war;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  ever  more  prevalent  than  it  is  today.  Wife  stealing  within 
the  tribe  or  family  would  not  lead  to  exogamy,  and  besides,  like  the 
stealing  of  foreign  women,  was  never  more  than  incidental.  The  no¬ 
tion  of  primitive  man  customarily  obtaining  his  wife  by  knocking  her 
down  and  dragging  her  to  his  den  belongs  only  to  comic  operas  and  the 
comic  strips.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  lovemaking  among 
primitive  man  was  not  of  the  same  type  that  it  is  today  among  civil¬ 
ized  man,  apes,  and  the  lower  animals. 

The  symbolic  form  of  capture  occurring  in  many  marriage  cere¬ 
monies  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  survival  of  actual  wife  capture  at  an 
earlier  time;  but  there  are  other  interpretations  of  this  symbol  which 
are  more  plausible,  and  moreover,  if  it  were  interpreted  as  a  survival, 
it  would  obviously  be  a  symbol  of  capture  within,  and  not  without 
the  group. 

A  third  theory,  that  there  is  an  “instinctive”  tendency  to  be  re¬ 
pelled  by  a  home-mate,  or  at  least  not  to  be  sexually  attracted  by  her 
(or  him),  and  that  out  of  this  “instinctive”  tendency  grew  the  habit  of 
seeking  mates  outside  the  home,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  assumption, 
ad  hoc,  with  definite  evidence  against  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  close  as¬ 
sociation  of  males  and  females  from  childhood  up,  is  frequently  marked 
by  lack  of  sexual  stimulation,  but  this  is  true  only  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  incest  prohibition  is  thoroughly  accepted.  It  is  a  result 
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of  the  incest  regulation,  and  not  a  cause.  Between  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  thoroughly  trained  in  the  convention  that  siblings 
do  not  mate,  there  is  a  minimum  of  sex  stimulation;  but  where  this 
convention  is  not  thoroughly  inculcated,  sex  stimulation  and  sexual 
intercourse  do  occur;  and  the  great  number  of  such  cases  is  well  known 
to  social  workers.  Even  with  the  best  of  training,  the  sex  stimulation 
is  sometimes  too  strong  to  be  withstood  by  convention. 

Conversely,  there  is  no  more  sex  attraction  between  cousins  brought 
up  in  separate  families  than  when  brought  up  in  the  same  family, 
if  the  convention  has  been  well  taught  them.  Among  savages  also, 
the  force  of  the  incest  inhibition  does  not  depend  upon  the  closeness 
of  the  actual  association,  but  upon  the  convention  itself.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  against  marrying  a  member  of  the  same  group  has  the  same 
force  in  large  groups  as  in  much  more  closely  associated  smaller  groups, 
although  in  the  large  group  many  of  the  individuals  who  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  mating  may  not  be  intimately  associated.  From  all 
these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  inhibition  of  the  sexual 
impulses  is  not  the  primary  factor,  and  the  cause  of  the  convention; 
but  that  the  convention  is  primary,  and  the  cause  of  the  inhibition; 
and  that  the  convention  is  necessary  just  because  there  is  no  natural 
inhibition. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  many  other  measures  taken 
by  savages  and  civilized  folk  which  have  the  object  of  the  prevention 
of  sexual  intercourse  between  the  boys  and  girls.  Among  some  tribes, 
different  territories  are  assigned  to  them,  within  the  camp  and  out¬ 
side  of  it,  and  trespassing  by  a  boy  or  unmarried  youth  on  the  territory 
of  the  maidens,  or  vice  versa,  is  severely  punished,  death  often  being 
the  penalty.  Among  other  tribes,  the  girls  are  confined  in  cages  from 
an  early  age  until  married.  Among  some  peoples  the  infibulation  of 
girls,  that  is,  the  fastening  of  metal  rings  through  the  genital  labia,  is 
practiced  as  a  mechanical  preventative.  Superstitious  fear  of  the 
effects  of  intercourse  by  a  youth  before  elaborate  rituals  of  initiation 
into  manhood  or  womanhood  are  also  widely  inculcated.  Many  other 
types  of  deterrent,  including  the  civilized  system  of  chaperonage, 
and  the  inculcation  of  ideals  of  chastity,  and  punishment  for  viola¬ 
tions,  are  also  employed. 

The  incest  convention  serves  as  a  repressant  of  the  sexual  excita¬ 
bility  of  adult  housemates  also.  The  man  is  less  stimulated  by  his 
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niece,  or  sister-in-law,  or  other  female  housemate  whom  he  has  been 
trained  to  regard  as  not  a  potential  sexual  mate,  than  by  women  out¬ 
side  the  particular  incest  convention  which  he  accepts.  The  various 
other  devices  which  savage  and  barbaric  people  use  to  inhibit  the 
ordinary  sorts  of  social  intercourse  between  men  and  women  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  same  household  must  be  interpreted  as  means  to  the  same 
end.  For  example,  where  the  mother-in-law  and  son-in-law  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  speaking  to  or  looking  directly  at  each  other,  we  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  the  regulation  has  arisen  from  conditions  in 
which  the  two  lived  in  the  same  household,  and  is  a  method  for  the 
lessening  of  sexual  temptation. 

It  is  inevitable  that  males  who  are  closely  associated  with  intrin¬ 
sically  desirable  females  should  be  sexually  stimulated  by  them,  and 
should  have  their  sex  desires  aroused  thereby.  The  converse  is  true 
of  the  females,  with  due  regard  to  the  differences  in  the  excitability 
of  sex  emotions  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II.  The  closer  the  association, 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  sexual  intercourse,  if  specific  precautions 
are  not  taken  against  it.  The  incest  conventions  are  such  specific 
precautions,  taken  by  the  group  against  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
sex  situations,  that  of  adolescents. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  sex  desires  arise  in  connection  with  the 
nearest  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  sex  activities  are  undertaken 
whenever  sex  excitability  develops  in  both.  Among  domestic  animals, 
the  male  is  excitable  at  any  time,  after  a  certain  age,  and  will  attempt 
intercourse  with  any  female  who  is  excited.  But  the  females  of  these 
species  are  excitable  only  at  specific  periods;  and  the  male  cannot 
commit  the  sexual  act  without  her  consent.  Among  wild  animals,  the 
males  also  are  excitable  only  during  certain  seasons  (rutting  seasons), 
during  which  they  engage  in  sex  activities  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
opportunities.  By  these  seasonal  limitations,  animals  are  in  general 
guarded  against  danger  from  excessive  sexual  activity,  and  during 
the  youth  of  the  male  he  is  protected  by  the  superior  competition  of 
the  older  males,  who  keep  him  from  the  females.  The  female  is  always 
protected  by  the  shortness  of  her  periods  of  oestrus  (sexual  excitability). 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  really  primitive  human  beings  were 
protected  in  the  same  ways.  Human  beings,  however,  have  progressed 
to  a  stage  in  which  the  male  is  continuously  excitable,  and  the  female 
also  is  nearly  continuously  so,  although  her  excitability  varies  greatly 
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during  the  menstrual  cycle.  Under  these  conditions,  with  boys  and 
girls  in  close  association,  and  no  other  restrictions,  sexual  intercourse 
would  begin  early,  and  would,  in  general,  be  dangerously  excessive. 
The  effects  on  the  individuals  would  be  such  that  the  race  would  soon 
die  out,  or  remain  on  a  low  plane  of  development  if  the  environment 
were  not  too  unfavorable. 

The  manner  in  which  the  protecting  incest  conventions  grew  up  is 
a  matter  for  conjecture.  While  we  can  be  certain  that  if  they  had  not 
arisen,  civilization  would  not  have  arisen,  we  cannot  be  sure  as  to  the 
details  of  their  rise.  Unless  man,  in  passing  from  the  oestrus  stage 
to  the  present  sexual  condition,  had  developed  the  capacity  for  the 
easy  control  of  desire  by  ideas  which  now  characterizes  him,  the 
transition  would  have  been  fatal  to  many  stocks,  and  perhaps  only  the 
strains  which  actually  made  the  two  transitions  simultaneously  have 
survived.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  convention  was 
developed  primarily  through  analytic  reasoning  and  generalization. 
Perhaps  in  its  earliest  form  the  convention  was  largely  a  matter  of 
prejudice  based  on  experience  but  vaguely  analyzed.  Certainly, 
as  the  conventions  have  existed  in  their  final  forms  they  have  been 
almost  entirely  matters  of  unreasoned  prejudices,  their  real  bases 
quite  misunderstood,  tenaciously  retained  because  society  does  not 
function  adequately  without  them. 

Exogamy  is  sometimes  contrasted  with  endogamy  (marriage 
within  the  group)  but  the  two  terms  are  really  not  opposites,  but 
relative  terms.  A  society  may  be  exogamous  as  regards  the  sub¬ 
divisions,  such  as  totems,  or  families,  but  at  the  same  time  endogam- 
ous  as  regards  the  larger  group.  In  some  cases  a  race,  such  as  the 
Jewish  race  today,  may  be  endogamous,  not  taking  mates  from  other 
races,  although  exogamous  (in  the  blood  relational  sense)  otherwise. 
Among  primitive  peoples,  in  some  cases  endogamy  of  the  larger  group 
is  rigidly  prescribed,  along  with  the  exogamy  of  the  smaller  sub¬ 
divisions;  in  other  cases,  endogamy  may  be  the  general  rule,  but  larger 
exogamy  permitted.  Some  races,  like  the  early  Jews,  may  prescribe 
endogamy  for  the  women,  although  allowing  exceptions  for  the  men. 

Among  civilized  peoples,  and  probably  also  among  primitive 
peoples,  certain  types  of  racial  exogamy  may  be  forbidden  although 
otherwise  racial  exogamy  is  permitted.  Thus,  among  the  whites  of  the 
United  States  there  is  free  racial  exogamy,  although  mixture  of  Semit- 
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ics  and  Gentiles  is  not  generally  approved;  but  intermarriage  with 
negroes  is  forbidden  in  almost  all  states,  and  there  is  strong  feeling 
against  mixture  with  the  yellow  races,  although  such  intermarriage 
does  occur.0 

Regarding  extra  marital  relations,  the  rules  of  primitive  peoples  are 
practically  the  same  as  for  marriage.  The  savage  cannot  form  liasons 
with  any  person  of  the  opposite  sex  who  is  not  by  class  or  other  rela¬ 
tionships  eligible  as  a  husband  or  wife.  Among  the  “superior”  races, 
however,  such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  United  States,  although  liasons 
between  white  women  and  negro  men  are  generally  reprehended, 
even  among  prostitutes,  the  converse  relation  is  very  common,  and  is 
not  strongly  condemned.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  in  fact,  it  is 
assumed  as  the  normal  practice  for  males  generally.  The  extensive 
practice  of  this  miscegenation  is  evidenced  by  the  rising  flood  of 
mulattoes,  quadroons,  and  lighter  mixtures,  which  constitute  the 
only  real  “negro”  problem. 

The  tendency  of  the  males  of  the  “superior”  races  to  promiscuity 
with  females  of  the  “inferior”  races  has  been  well  marked  wherever 
two  such  races  have  been  in  contact,  and  has  been  strongly  defended 
as  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  inferior  race  without  weakening 
the  stronger,  provided  legal  marriage  between  the  two  races  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  since  the  superior  race  is  maintained  pure,  and  the  fertilizing 
of  the  inferior  females  extra-maritally  need  not  interfere  with  breeding 
of  children  from  the  wives  of  the  superior  males.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  argument  is  fallacious,  since  the  mixed  blood  always  eventually 
flows  back,  and  the  two  races  become  amalgamated. 

This  is  beginning  to  happen  between  the  white  and  colored  races 
in  the  United  States,  because  there  is  now  a  large  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  persons  with  negro  blood  who  can  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  whites,  especially  the  whites  of  certain  of  our  numer¬ 
ous  later  immigrant  stocks.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  period, 
if  the  present  relations  of  white  men  and  negro  women  continue, 
until  these  two  races  will  be  completely  assimilated. 

Aside  from  the  merely  genetic  effects  of  extra-marital  relations 
between  white  men  and  negro  women,  (and  of  promiscuity  between 
superior  males  and  inferior  females  in  general),  the  psychological 

6  Intermarriage  of  the  white  and  yellow  races  is  forbidden  by  law  in  California, 
for  example. 
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effects  on  the  families  of  the  superior  races  is  a  matter  for  serious 
consideration.  When  wives  are  merely  property,  and  the  personal 
attitude  of  the  husband  towards  his  wife  and  towards  prostitutes 
differs  only  in  that  the  former  is  his  private  property,  and  the  latter 
are  not,  family  life  remains  on  a  low  and  gross  plane,  and  miscegena¬ 
tion  matters  little.  The  higher  forms  of  family  life,  however,  cannot 
develop  under  such  conditions,  and  with  the  rise  of  woman  to  the 
position  of  a  person,  with  full  personal  rights,  the  revolution  against 
prostitution  as  well  as  against  miscegenation  has  commenced.  Her 
sexual  nature,  as  described  in  Chapter  II  is  such  that  she  strongly 
demands  the  higher  type  of  marriage,  and  opposes  the  conditions 
which  prevent  its  being  obtained.  Promiscuity  of  other  types,  what¬ 
ever  the  objections  to  it,  does  not  have  the  destructive  effects  on  the 
family  which  miscegenation  and  prostitution  have. 

§4.  The  origin  of  the  family 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  family  there  has  been  much  specula¬ 
tion.  The  theory  which  has  the  most  extended  vogue,  although 
it  is  now  largely  discredited,  assumes  that  the  most  primitive  mating 
system  of  the  human  race  was  promiscuity,  in  which  every  male  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  mated  at  will  with  any  female  member  who  might 
be  willing,  with  no  restrictions  even  of  incest.7  Theoretically,  every 

7  The  views  of  Lubbock  and  McLennan,  which  are  summarized  in  the  text, 
were  evidently  derived  from  those  of  Bachoven,  whose  book  Das  Muiterrecht, 
appeared  in  1861.  Bachoven  seems  to  have  based  his  conclusions  on  the  fact  that 
among  many  peoples  kinship  was  traced  through  the  mother  alone,  as  if  the  father 
were  unknown.  From  this  system  of  metronymy  (or  matronymy)  Bachoven 
argued  to  a  primitive  “matriarchiate”  in  which  women  were  in  control.  The 
fact  that  matronymy  has  also  existed  among  races  where  paternity  was  perfectly 
well  known,  and  that  the  system  of  naming  is  not  conclusive  as  to  systems  of  kin¬ 
ship;  and  the  further  fact  that  under  either  matronymy  or  patronymy,  and  under 
both  matrilocal  and  patrilocal  systems,  the  family  head  is  always  a  male,  have 
exploded  Bachoven’s  theory. 

Morgan  developed  independently  the  theory  of  primitive  promiscuity  from  his 
study  of  the  “Malayan  System”  of  kinship  names,  frequent  among  the  Pacific 
Islanders,  in  which  only  five  classes  of  consanguinity  received  names,  as  follows: 
(1)  Brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins  of  the  speaker.  (2)  Father,  mother,  and  their 
brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins.  (3)  Grandparents,  with  their  brothers,  sisters, 
and  cousins.  Sons,  daughters,  and  their  cousins.  (4)  Grandchildren,  and  grand¬ 
children  of  the  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins  of  the  speaker. 
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nubile  female  in  such  a  group  would  be  the  wife  of  every  potent  male, 
although  in  large  groups  every  male  might  not  actually  mate  with 
every  female.  The  theory  further  assumes  that  from  this  state  of 
“promiscuity”  polyandry  developed  in  some  cases,  and  polygyny  in 
others,  with  incidental  monogamy;  and  that  with  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  polygamous  systems,  monogamy  became  more  prevalent. 

The  causes  assigned  for  the  development  of  polygyny  from  the  al¬ 
leged  primitive  state  of  promiscuity  have  varied  somewhat.  Two 
important  theories  have  been  advanced,  in  both  of  which  woman 
stealing  and  female  infanticide  have  figured  prominently.  According 
to  McLennan’s  theory,  female  infants  were  killed,  because  of  the 
limited  food  resources  as  the  population  grew,  the  males  being  pre¬ 
served  because  of  their  being  an  asset  in  fighting  strength,  and  in 
getting  food  through  hunting.  The  resulting  relative  shortage  of 
women,  and  quarrels  over  their  possession,  led  to  the  stealing  of  women 
from  other  tribes.  This  system  had  the  advantage  of  relieving  the 
tribe  of  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  females  during  infancy. 

In  the  assumed  primitive  stage  of  promiscuity,  there  would  be, 
of  course,  no  private  property  rights  in  the  women.  But  with  regard 
to  women  captured  from  other  tribes,  the  situation  would  be  different. 
The  man,  or  the  group,  which  had  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  cunning, 
captured  a  woman,  could  claim  her  for  their  exclusive  possession. 
Private  property  is  always  more  highly  valued  by  the  individual  than 

For  each  of  these  classes,  there  was  only  one  name,  so  that  the  same  term  was 
applied  to  father,  mother,  uncle  and  aunt,  for  example.  From  this  Morgan 
inferred  that  there  was  no  distinction  for  husbands  and  wives,  so  that  one  could 
not  possibly  distinguish  one’s  actual  father  from  one’s  uncles;  and  since  one’s  aunts 
were  equally  wives  of  one’s  father  along  with  one’s  actual  mother,  there  would 
be  no  point  in  a  distinction  between  them.  The  obvious  fact  that  in  a  system  of 
promiscuity  such  a  system  could  not  possibly  arise,  since  one  could  not  there 
distinguish  one’s  cousins  from  one’s  aunts  and  uncles,  or  one’s  children  from  one’s 
half  sisters,  did  not  occur  to  Morgan.  Moreover,  since  the  same  name  was  applied 
to  father  and  mother,  Morgan  could  just  as  well  have  argued  that  the  primitive 
peoples  were  unable  to  distinguish  males  from  females. 

From  the  theories  of  the  promiscuity  school  still  more  absurd  doctrines  have 
arisen.  One  theory  which  is  still  frequently  advanced  is  that  man,  even  up  to  a 
relatively  high  stage  of  social  development,  had  no  notion  of  the  function  of  the 
male  in  procreation;  in  other  words,  that  he  did  not  know  that  conception  depended 
on  sexual  intercourse.  Mark  Twain’s  satire  on  this  theory  in  Adam’s  Diary  is 
no  more  humorous  than  the  notion  itself. 
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is  community  property,  in  which  he  has  merely  an  individual  share; 
and  since,  moreover,  the  captured  women  could  be  completely  dom¬ 
inated  by  their  captors,  they  were  valuable  also  for  the  work  they 
could  be  made  to  do.  Hence,  the  captured  women  were  more  valued 
than  the  tribal  women,  and  the  possessors  of  them  were  objects  of 
envy.  This  situation  would  both  incite  other  men  to  capture  women 
for  themselves,  and  also  place  the  tribal  women  in  the  inferior  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  less  valued.  As  the  institution  of  private  wives  grew,  it 
led  to  the  assignment  of  the  tribal  women  to  private  owners,  a  result 
agreeable  not  only  to  the  males  who  were  unable  to  capture  wives, 
but  also  to  the  women  themselves,  since  it  relieved  them  from  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  position  of  inferiority;  and  the  women  not  assigned,  but 
remaining  “common,”  lost  their  original  rights  to  tribal  support,  and 
became  economically  dependent  on  their  individual  bargains  with 
the  men:  i.e.,  they  became  prostitutes. 

The  other  theory  of  the  rise  of  marriage  from  promiscuity  held 
by  Lubbock  (Lord  Avebury)  assumes  that  marriage  by  capture  first 
arose,  and  then  female  infanticide  arose  because  of  the  surplus  of 
females  due  to  capture,  since  the  two  sexes  are  everywhere  born  in 
nearly  equal  numbers.  In  other  respects,  the  two  theories  agree, 
and  may  be  treated  as  one. 

McLennan’s  arguments  for  this  theory  were  drawn  from  the  wide¬ 
spread  occurrence  of  dramatic  representations  of  capture  in  marriage 
ceremonies  which  he  assumed  to  be  symbols,  or  survivals  in  form,  of 
the  earlier  actual  capture  habit.  But  although  the  capture  of  women, 
as  has  been  stated  in  Section  3,  has  been  indulged  in  always  by  con¬ 
quering  warriors,  and  by  stronger  tribes  or  groups  who  have  lived  in 
weak  proximity  convenient  to  weaker  peoples,  and  may  have  forced 
certain  weaker  tribes  into  polyandry,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has 
in  general  preceded  monogamous  and  polygynous  practices. 

Lubbock’s  arguments  were  based  on  details  of  marriage  ceremonies 
which  were  interpreted  as  symbolizing  the  relinquishing,  by  the  males 
of  the  group,  of  sexual  rights  to  the  bride.8  He  assumed  that  these 

8  Lubbock  referred  to  customs  by  which  all  the  male  guests  at  a  wedding  had 
the  right  to  coitus  with  the  bride  before  she  became  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
groom.  This  custom  became  reduced  to  the  form  in  which  one  man  only,  as  the 
representative  of  the  other  men  exercised  this  right.  In  a  still  further  reduced 
form  of  this  ceremony,  the  “best  man”  enters  the  bridal  chamber  with  the  groom. 
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symbols  were  survivals  of  earlier  ceremonials  by  which  actual  rights 
were  relinquished  when  women,  previously  common  property  of  the 
men,  were  assigned  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  individual  men. 
Some  of  these  ceremonials  have  survived  to  our  times  in  the  very  much 
softened  forms  of  the  kissing  of  the  bride  by  the  male  guests,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  “best”  man,  the  “blessing”  of  the  wedding  by  the  priest, 
and  the  “charivareeing”  or  “rough-housing”  of  the  bridal  couple. 
Additional  evidence  was  drawn  by  Lubbock  from  the  practice  of  wife 
lending,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  survival  of  primitive  promiscuity, 
and  from  the  polyandrous  form  of  marriage. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  symbols  of  the  marriage  ceremony  are  of 
great  interest,  and  do  point  in  some  cases  to  earlier  (and  ruder)  con¬ 
ditions  of  society.  But  the  specific  interpretations  placed  upon  these 
symbols  by  McLennan,  Lubbock,  and  others,  are  not  convincing.  The 
ritual  of  capture  has  been  more  adequately  explained  as  a  symbol  of 
the  natural  sexual  behaviour  of  man  and  woman.  The  consummation 
of  genuine  marriage  by  sexual  intercourse  can  take  place  only  through 
the  mutual  desires  of  the  man  and  woman,  and  typically,  as  has  been 
explained  earlier,  the  specific  desires  of  the  woman  must  be  aroused 
through  the  love  making  of  the  male.  Metaphorically  speaking,  the 
male  always  must  “pursue”  the  female:  hence,  the  symbol  of  capture. 
However,  it  seems  probable  that  in  some  cases  actual  flight  and  pur¬ 
suit  is  a  direct  sex  stimulant  to  the  female,  provided  she  be  already 
predisposed  towards  the  pursuer,  or  towards  sex-relations.  If  this  be 

and  performs  a  certain  ritual  of  assisting  the  groom,  but  does  not  actually  have 
intercourse  with  her.  At  the  present  day  the  functions  of  the  “best  man”  are 
still  more  limited.  The  more  democratic  custom  still  persists  in  many  localities 
in  the  form  of  the  right  of  the  male  guests  to  kiss  the  bride. 

In  other  circumstances,  the  priest  as  the  representative  of  the  god  hallowed 
the  marriage  by  preceding  the  groom  in  sexual  relations  with  the  bride. 

In  early  Rome  this  custom  was  modified  by  substituting  an  image  of  the  male 
divinity,  with  which  the  bride  had  coitus  publicly. 

In  medieval  Europe,  the  feudal  lord  is  believed  to  have  claimed  and  exercised 
the  rights  of  the  first  night  (jus  priviae  noctae )  with  the  brides  of  his  subjects, 
but  that  this  custom  was  very  general  is  now  denied. 

Lubbock  saw  the  same  symbols  of  relinquishment  in  the  honeymoon,  during 
which  the  groom  avoids  the  males  of  his  own  group;  in  the  mock  fights  which  are  a 
part  of  some  marriage  ceremonies;  in  the  making  of  gifts  to  the  ushers  by  the 
groom;  and  in  the  charavari  and  similar  rude  and  boisterous  interference  with  and 
pranks  played  upon  the  newly  married  couple. 
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true,  the  symbol  of  courtship  in  general  is  itself  an  actual  method  of 
courting. 

The  symbols  of  relinquishment  alleged  by  Lubbock  are  more  ade¬ 
quately  interpreted  not  as  indications  of  an  earlier  period  in  which  all 
the  males  of  the  group  had  actual  marital  rights  to  the  woman,  but  as 
expressions  of  a  degree  of  civil  organization,  over  and  above  the  fam¬ 
ily,  which  grew  up  relatively  late.  Primitively,  marriage  would  be  an 
arrangement  between  the  families  to  which  the  bride  and  groom  be¬ 
longed;  an  arrangement  which  did  not  concern  other  families.  But 
as  the  state,  or  civil  organization  began  to  develop,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  community  to  take  cognizance  of  marriages,  and  to  assert 
its  rights  to  control  them,  as  the  state  has  more  and  more  done  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  rituals  referred  to  would,  on  this  interpretation, 
be  the  acts  by  which  the  men  of  the  community  demonstrated  that 
the  marriage  was  an  affair  of  the  community. 

The  lending  of  wives,  and  corrobborrees  and  saturnalias  may  have 
grown  up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  are  not  any  more  indicative  of  an 
earlier  sexual  promiscuity  than  is  prostitution;  and  prostitution  is  a 
relatively  late  growth  in  any  society. 

More  significant  than  the  other  possibilities  in  the  way  of  explaining 
the  rituals  and  customs,  is  the  fact  that  no  evidence  has  been  found, 
aside  from  these  symbolic  interpretations,  that  a  primitive  stage  of 
promiscuity  ever  existed  anywhere;  and  as  before  explained,  the  facts 
concerning  the  lower  animals  are  all  against  such  an  assumption. 
We  must  for  the  present  assume  that  monogamy,  polyandry,  and 
polygyny  were  the  most  primitive  forms  of  human  marriage,  although 
they  may  have  been  quite  brittle,  and  that  prostitution,  and  promis¬ 
cuity  and  the  looser  forms  of  marriage  are  a  relatively  late  develop¬ 
ment.  The  earliest  of  these  three  forms  may  have  been  monogamy, 
or  may  have  been  polygyny  of  the  stronger  males,  with  celibacy  en¬ 
forced  uoon  the  weaker  males,  as  among  seals  and  wild  cattle,  or  with 
polyandry  developing  among  those  groups  of  enforced  “bachelors” 
who,  by  joining  forces,  could  succeed  in  obtaining  possession  of  a 
woman.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  monogamy  and  polygyny 
developed  simultaneously,  as  they  exist  today  in  so-called  “polyg¬ 
amous”  coun tries.  While  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
polyandry  in  its  systematic  development  as  the  institution  of  a  whole 
tribe  or  a  race  has  been  brought  about  by  the  scarcity  of  females,  due 
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to  the  persistent  capture  of  their  women  by  stronger  tribes  or  races, 
the  system  preceding  polyandry  in  those  cases  might  have  been  the 
usual  mixture  of  monogamy  and  polygyny,  or  might  have  included 
polyandry  also. 

§5.  The  diminishing  functions  of  the  family 

We  may  distinguish  the  social  functions  of  the  family,  which  are 
by  no  means  separable,  as  (1)  genetic,  (2)  economic  and  martial, 
(3)  educational,  (4)  civil,  (5)  religious,  and  (6)  psychological.  The 
relative  importance  of  these  various  functions  varies  from  time  to 
time,  from  people  to  people,  and  between  individual  families.  A 
family  can  exist  without  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  of  these 
functions,  provided  either  the  first  or  the  sixth  be  represented;  but  it 
must  have  either  the  first  or  the  sixth  even  if  it  has  no  other  functions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  family  could  hardly  have  the  first  function 
without  having  some  degree  of  the  sixth,  but  many  modern  families 
are  entirely  devoid  of  the  first  function,  and  the  importance  of  this 
function  is  diminishing  generally;  while  the  importance  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  function  is  increasing,  and  the  function  itself  is  becoming 
more  complex. 

1.  The  genetic  function  of  the  family.  The  family  has  been  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  the  generation  of  children  and  their  protection  and  nourish¬ 
ment  during  the  period  in  which  they  are  unable  to  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  function  of  the  human  family  has  paralleled  a  similar 
function  of  the  family  among  the  lower  animals.  Among  birds  and 
mammals  generally,  the  cooperation  of  the  father  and  mother  in 
rearing  the  young  is  evident.  Among  insects,  and  many  other  orders 
of  life,  there  is  no  family;  the  cooperation  of  the  male  and  the  female 
ceasing  with  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs,  and  the  activities  of  the  fe¬ 
male  in  behalf  of  the  young  ceasing  before  the  eggs  are  hatched.  In 
the  human  species,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  family  has 
been  the  most  primitive  means  for  both  generation  and  rearing  of 
young,  and  no  substitute  for  it  has  yet  been  found.  Even  such  pro¬ 
posals  as  that  of  Plato  in  his  Republic,  which  would  entirely  supplant 
the  family  genetically,  have  not,  so  far  as  we  can  infer,  arisen  until  a 
late  stage  of  civilization  has  been  reached.  No  indications  of  such 
proposals,  to  say  nothing  of  actual  attempts  to  carry  such  into  effect, 
have  been  discovered  among  savages. 
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If  it  were  not  for  the  problem  of  nurture,  the  family  might  not  have 
had  any  genetic  function,  and  might  easily  be  supplanted  now.  There 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  the  generation  of  children,  if  they  took 
care  of  themselves  from  the  beginning  of  embryonic  development  as 
easily  as  does  the  young  mosquito.  But  the  dependence  of  the  child, 
both  before  and  after  birth,  has  made  necessary  a  social  organization 
for  his  care,  and  the  family,  in  the  past,  has  been  that  organization. 
This  dependence  makes  the  needs  of  the  child  social  from  the  early 
stages  of  conception,  and  no  social  organization  which  might  super¬ 
sede  the  family  in  supplanting  those  needs  has  yet  been  developed, 
in  spite  of  the  theories  of  Plato,  Bellamy,  and  others.  The  assumption 
that  primitive  man  had  such  a  social  organization,  which  the  highest 
development  of  civilization  has  been  unable  to  attain  (an  assumption 
involved  in  the  theories  of  McLennan  and  Lubbock),  is  no  less  than 
ridiculous.  Yet  the  prediction  that  such  a  mechanism  will  not  some¬ 
time  be  developed  is  a  mere  guess  without  foundation.  In  such  a 
case,  the  family  would  be  entirely  superseded  genetically:  that  is 
to  say,  it  might  entirely  lose  its  genetic  function;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  would  disappear,  for  the  family  without  genetic  function 
might  become  even  more  important  in  other  respects  than  it  now  is. 

2.  Economic  and  martial  functions.  Economic  activities  include 
those  which  result  in,  or  contribute  to,  the  supplying  of  food,  shelter, 
and  amusement  (in  so  far  as  the  amusement  is  not  of  a  purely  social 
nature).  We  assume  that  among  primitive  man  economic  activities 
were  covered  by  hunting;  fishing;  a  rude  agriculture,  consisting  at 
least  of  the  gathering  of  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  etc.;  and  rude  industry, 
consisting  of  the  elaboration  of  simple  products  such  as  tent  coverings, 
garments,  arrows,  and  knives  from  the  produce  of  the  hunt,  stones, 
and  plants.  Later,  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  textiles,  and  better 
tools  and  weapons  was  introduced.  From  these  points,  the  economic 
activities  have  progressed  until  we  have  reached  the  present  complex¬ 
ity  of  production,  including  razor  blades,  saxophones,  canned  salmon, 
and  face  powder.  From  the  very  earliest  times,  dolls,  balls,  and  other 
implements  for  games,  musical  instruments,  and  pictures,  have  had 
their  economic  place. 

Whatever  else  man  does,  he  must  live,  and  he  must  reproduce,  or 
the  race  dies.  If  the  genetic  need  had  not  been  present,  man  might 
have  lived  individually.  But,  since  for  genetic  reasons  he  had  to 
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live  socially,  the  genetic  unit,  naturally,  was  the  economic  and  martial 
unit.  Since  the  children  must  be  fed,  (and  in  some  cases  clothed), 
and  protected,  the  economic  needs  of  the  husband  and  wife  could  not 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  children,  and  as  the  family  grew, 
from  those  of  the  grandchildren.  Having  these  interests  in  common, 
warfare,  both  defensive  and  aggressive,  was  naturally  a  family  affair. 

Under  modern  civilization,  the  martial  function  of  the  family  has 
almost  entirely  ceased,  its  last  remnants  appearing  in  the  vendettas 
and  feuds  of  Corsica,  Kentucky,  and  some  other  localities.  War  is 
now  a  function  of  the  larger  group,  and  has  become  differentiated 
into  the  functions  of  warfare  proper,  and  police  power,  neither  of 
which  may  be  taken  over  by  individuals  or  by  families  without  con¬ 
flict  with  the  state,  except  in  those  places  to  which  the  power  of  the 
state  does  not  extend,  or  in  which  it  has  signally  lapsed. 

The  economic  functions  of  the  family  have  also  suffered  serious 
reductions,  and  have  changed  their  forms,  but  have  by  no  means 
lapsed.  Few  families  in  civilized  countries  are  now  economically  self 
sufficient.  The  days  in  which  a  family  produced  all  its  own  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  from  them  its  own  food  supplies,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter,  and  weapons  and  tools,  are  long  past.  With  the  rise  of 
barter  and  commerce,  families  began  to  specialize  on  a  limited  range 
of  production,  and  to  exchange  these  for  the  needed  products  of 
families  elsewhere.  With  the  larger  use  of  money,  and  the  formation 
of  guilds  and  other  industrial  communities,  extending  thus  the  scope 
of  commerce,  specialization  became  intensified.  Some  families  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  but  a  certain  kind  of  cloth;  others  only  cheese;  others 
laces,  watches,  and  so  on.  The  rise  of  the  industrial  system,  which 
took  the  principal  manufacture  almost  entirely  out  of  the  family, 
has  swept  family  industry  almost  entirely  away,  but  has  not  changed 
the  economic  basis  of  the  family  except  by  still  further  specializing  it. 

The  weavers  no  longer  carry  on  weaving  as  individuals  (or  families), 
selling  the  cloth;  they  now  work  in  weaving  mills,  but  their  wages  are 
used  for  family  support,  just  as  before.  And  so  with  all  other  industries 
which  have  been  put  in  a  factory  or  shop,  instead  of  on  a  family  basis. 
The  specialization  of  workers  by  separating  administration,  mostly 
of  buying  and  selling,  etc.,  from  technical  labor,  has  not  changed  in 
any  wise  the  economic  basis  of  the  family. 

Agricultural  production,  in  the  broad  sense,  has  changed  least  of  all 
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Although  the  industrialization  of  farm  products,  especially  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  great  staples,  beef,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.,  has  commenced, 
yet  farming  is  still  a  family  occupation  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  so  for  a  long  time. 

Through  all  these  changes,  certain  minor  occupations  have  re¬ 
mained  persistently  in  families.  The  making  of  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes  remains  there  to  a  large  extent,  although  the  making  of 
men’s  wear  is  almost  completely  industrialized.  Laundry  work, 
and  cleaning  of  various  kinds  are  predominantly  family  occupations 
today,  but  here  also  industrialization  is  rapidly  taking  place. 

The  one  great  occupation  which  has  passed  very  little  out  of  the 
family,  namely,  feeding,  including  the  processes  of  preparing,  cooking, 
and  serving  food,  and  the  universally  detested  consequence,  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  dishes,  is  man’s  work  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  woman’s  in 
others;  but  it  is  everywhere  family  work,  except  among  certain  “primi¬ 
tive”  tribes,  and  among  a  very  small  class  of  civilized  people,  who  live 
in  hotels  or  patronize  community  dining  rooms.  The  retention  of  the 
feeding  on  the  wasteful  and  inefficient  family  plane  has  not  been  due 
to  lack  of  desire  to  industrialize  it,  but  because  no  competent  indus¬ 
trialization  has  yet  been  worked  out.  The  attempts  made  on  a  small 
scale  have  either  been  too  expensive  for  people  in  general,  although 
approved  and  patronized  by  the  wealthy  class;  or  else  have  been  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  results.  The  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  from  a 
public  dining  room  patrons  demand  service  far  superior  to  that  which 
they  accept  in  their  homes;  and  service  is  the  expensive  part  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  industry.  Furthermore,  sendee  must  be  paid  for  in  a  public 
dining  room,  but  may  be  the  unpaid  labor  of  women  at  home.9  That 
the  problem  will  be  solved  some  day,  and  the  present  system  of  home 
feeding  will  be  superseded,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

The  entire  routing  of  industry  from  the  home,  however,  makes  no 
change  in  the  real  economic  basis  of  the  family.  And  in  this  direction 
there  has  been  no  large  change,  except  in  allowing  married  men  and 
women  to  own  private  property,  and  in  providing  for  the  severing  of 
children  from  family  responsibility  at  the  age  of  legal  maturity.  Old 
age  pensions  and  state  aid  for  mothers  are  minor  steps  in  the  same 
direction. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  American  homes 
are  servants  employed. 
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Schemes  of  individual  economic  independence,  of  course,  have  been 
proposed:  schemes  by  which  the  state  should  be  the  economic  unit, 
and  individuals  economically  responsible  to  it,  and  it  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  individuals.  In  such  schemes  the  wife  is  not  eco¬ 
nomically  dependent  on  the  husband,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  children 
are  not  dependent  on  either.  On  small  scales,  communities  have 
tried  such  plans;  but  their  failures  are  without  significance,  since  an 
industrialized  community  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  larger  community  on  a  family  basis.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  we  do  not  want  to  abolish  the  economic  aspect  of  the  family, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  abolition  would  injure  any  of  its 
other  functions. 

If  we  consider  the  function  of  the  family  from  the  point  of  view  of 
desires,  it  is  obvious  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  desires  for  shelter,  for 
food,  for  excretion,  for  rest,  and  for  activity,  are,  under  the  family 
system,  tied  closely  up  with  the  satisfaction  of  sexual  desire.  Ap¬ 
parently,  these  desires  have  been  better  satisfied  when  satisfied  in 
conjunction;  and  this  fact  is  explicitly  recognized  in  a  variety  of  ways 
by  people  in  general,  and  the  recognition  embodied  in  our  literature 
is  manifold.  This  recognition  is  so  general  that  there  is  a  widespread 
indisposition  to  countenance  the  separation  of  these  satisfactions,  lest 
they  be  in  some  way  interfered  with.  There  are  many  who  fear  even 
that  public  feeding  would  have  that  effect,  and  the  fear  that  the  de¬ 
clining  of  the  general  economic  functions  of  the  family  would  do  so  is 
widespread. 

3.  The  educational  junctions  of  the  family  are,  of  course,  rapidly 
declining.  In  primitive  society,  practically  all  that  a  child  learned  he 
learned  from  his  father,  mother,  uncles,  aunts,  and  other  male  and 
female  relatives.  Under  civilization,  up  to  a  relatively  recent  date, 
industrial  and  technical  education  was  still  a  family  affair,  appren¬ 
tices  being  regularly  taken  into  the  family  by  the  masters,  and  learning 
their  trade  there.  The  industrial  system  shifted  this  instruction 
to  the  factory  and  shops.  The  greatest  blow  to  family  education 
came,  however,  from  the  institution  of  schools.  Schools  were  at  first 
private,  and  relieved  only  the  families  of  the  upper,  affluent,  class  of  a 
large  part  of  their  educational  functions.  The  advantages  of  the 
school  system  were,  however,  so  obvious  that  the  institution  of  public 
schools,  open  to  all  classes,  came  about  as  a  natural  consequence. 
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At  the  present  time  the  school  system  is  extending  its  functions  in  two 
directions,  not  only  taking  over  the  vocational  functions  of  preparing 
for  trades  and  industries,  but  also  taking  over  more  and  more  the 
domestic  functions.  Courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  are  regular 
features  of  our  public  and  private  schools.  Aside  from  what  is  taught 
in  schools,  young  people  today  obtain  the  larger  part  of  their  actual 
training  from  friends  and  associates  outside  of  their  home. 

Theoretically,  the  family  retains  as  its  last  educational  function, 
what  is  vaguely  described  as  “home”  influence,  which  includes  train¬ 
ing  in  morals,  manners,  and  matters  of  taste.  But  it  is  becoming 
evident  that  except  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  families,  “home 
influence”  is  inferior  to  good  school  influence,  and  not  only  are  the 
sports  and  recreations  of  the  young  being  more  and  more  guided  by 
the  schools,  but  the  “all  the  year  round”  school  is  rapidly  being  devel¬ 
oped  to  keep  the  children  away  from  “home  influences”  as  much  as 
possible.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  educational  func¬ 
tion  of  the  home  will  be  as  far  as  possible  reduced  to  the  first  few  years 
of  childhood,  and  very  greatly  assisted  and  modified  even  there.  This 
system  is  very  generally  employed  now  by  those  wealthy  enough  to 
afford  it,  and  its  extension  universally  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

4.  Civic  functions.  The  family  necessarily  exercises  full  civic  func¬ 
tions  until  a  definite  community  organization  comes  to  replace  it. 
Primarily,  not  only  fixed  rules  of  action,  and  of  individual  duties, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities,  but  also  public  opinion  and  force  to 
sustain  these,  are  family  affairs.  Even  the  duties  of  hospitality  and 
the  rules  of  warfare  with  other  groups  are  family  rules.  With  the  rise 
of  the  state  in  its  various  forms,  whether  formal  or  by  informal  agree¬ 
ment,  the  civic  functions  of  the  family  have  become  restricted  to  a 
minor  point. 

According  to  a  commonly  stated  opinion,  the  family  is  the  unit 
of  state  organization,  when  the  state  arises.  Undoubtedly,  this  has 
been  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Suffrage,  taxes,  and  many  other  civic 
functions  have  been,  until  recently,  the  roles  of  heads  of  families. 
Even  in  this  respect,  matters  are  rapidly  changing,  and  the  assertion 
that  the  family  was  ever  the  exclusive  unit  of  civic  organization  has 
been  seriously  disputed  by  anthropologists  wrho  hold  that  from  the 
very  start  the  individual  as  well  as  the  family  has  been  a  direct  unit  in 
such  organization.  That  the  family,  as  such,  will  eventually  cease  to 
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figure  at  all  in  the  organization  of  the  state,  although  it  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  parallel  organization,  may  reasonably  be  predicted. 

5.  The  religious  function  of  the  family  has  suffered  a  great  decline, 
as  every  one  knows.  Religious  education  in  the  civilized  family  is 
approaching  the  condition  of  the  snakes  in  Ireland.  So  far  as  the 
religious  rituals  and  other  social  religious  functions  are  concerned, 
the  function  is  rapidly  being  turned  over  to  the  church.  Among 
protestant  families,  family  prayer,  and  the  family  pew  in  the  church, 
the  last  holds  of  family  religious  observance,  are  decidedly  old- 
fashioned. 

In  some  savage  cultures  and  early  forms  of  civilization,  religious 
activities  were  primarily  family  affairs.  The  father,  or  the  male  head 
of  the  home,  or  some  designated  male  in  the  more  complex  families, 
was  the  priest.  Even  when  the  church  came,  it  recognized  the  family 
heads  as  priests,  although  strictly  limiting  their  functions.  That  the 
church  should  entirely  supersede  the  family  in  religious  functions  is  as 
inevitable  as  that  the  state  should  supersede  it  in  civil  functions. 
Both  church  and  state  are  specialized  organizations,  grown  probably 
out  of  the  family,  to  assume  these  specific  functions. 

§6.  The  higher  psychology  of  the  family 

The  psychological  characteristics  of  men  and  women  so  far  dis¬ 
cussed  are  matters  upon  which  data  are  available  from  some  scientific 
studies,  from  observations  and  personal  reports  which  are  obtained 
without  great  difficulty,  and  from  the  study  of  the  stage.  Normal 
men  and  women,  even  the  most  refined  and  modest,  can  be  induced 
to  discuss  the  sex  desires  and  their  sex  lives,  when  these  are  matters  of 
serious  interest,  and  when  there  is  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  de¬ 
cency  of  the  one  with  whom  they  are  discussed.  The  presentations 
of  the  stage  for  the  most  part  revolve  around  the  various  aspects  of 
the  sex  life,  and  the  audience’s  understanding  and  appreciation,  or 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  situations  and  problems  which  the  play¬ 
wrights  have  constructed,  gives  us  an  index  of  their  own  attitudes 
and  their  own  desires  and  tendencies.  When  we  depend  on  these 
sources,  rather  than  on  the  data  compiled  from  pathological  cases, 
and  interpret  cautiously,  we  are  not  so  much  in  danger  of  going  astray 
in  our  conclusions. 

There  are,  however,  many  matters  of  profound  importance  in  the 
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psychological  interactions  of  men  and  women  concerning  which  con¬ 
clusions  are  difficult,  and  indeed  dangerous,  both  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  collecting  data,  and  because  of  the  difficulties  in  the  analysis 
of  such  data  as  can  be  obtained.  The  psychologist  must  depend  here 
on  the  results  of  his  work  in  the  adjustment  of  family  relations  in  the 
cases  constantly  brought  to  him:  cases  in  which  there  is  no  question 
of  serious  personal  abnormality  of  either  husband  or  wife,  but  in 
which  ignorance  has  prevented  the  establishment  of  the  normal  psy¬ 
chological  relations  between  them.  In  these  cases,  one  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  watch  lest  one  commit  the  “pathologist’s  fallacy’’ 
which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  the  study  of  individual  sex  character¬ 
istics.  Yet  this  pitfall  may  be  avoided  if  one  analyzes  carefully; 
for  the  subsequent  course  of  the  family,  after  adjustments  are  made, 
gives  an  indication  as  to  whether  the  trouble  was  really  in  the  mal¬ 
adjustment,  or  was  due  to  pathological  traits  in  the  husband  or  wife. 
Mere  ignorance,  we  should  not  count  as  pathological  in  the  important 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  needs  of  man  for  woman  in  the  lower  forms  of  emotional  life, 
(commonly  called  “carnal”  in  contrast  to  “spiritual”),  are  obvious. 
The  man  whose  emotional  life  is  not  developed  by  association  with 
women  in  a  variety  of  social  ways  is  a  narrow,  frequently  a  warped, 
individual,  ignorant,  not  only  of  half  of  humanity,  but  ignorant  of  him¬ 
self.  The  converse  is  equally  true  of  woman.  Into  the  complex  devel¬ 
opment  of  life  and  character  which  comes  through  associating  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex,  specific  sex  relations  enter  as  construc¬ 
tive  details  when  in  proper  relation  to  the  general  association,  but 
are  destructive  if  out  of  proper  relation.  Here  as  in  so  many  phases 
in  psychology,  we  deal  with  details  whose  particular  import  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  pattern  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  in  its  place  in  the  pattern 
that  each  detail  receives  its  maximal  importance. 

Full  emotional  development  is  a  progression  in  which  every  stage 
depends  upon  preceding  stages.  Sex  experience  achieved  too  early 
undoubtedly  checks  and  distorts  the  development.  So  does  sex 
experience  achieved  at  a  later  age,  without  the  proper  emotional 
foundations  of  general  association,  and  adaptation  of  the  personality 
of  the  individual  to  the  personalities  of  many  individuals  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex.  Just  as  youthful  promiscuity  is  destructive  of  character, 
so  also  is  the  upbringing  of  youth  of  either  sex  in  social  isolation  from 
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the  other  sex,  unfortunate,  and  for  the  same  identical  reasons.  And 
it  is  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  is  only  in  marriage  that  specific  sex 
relations  form  the  capstone  of  a  development  of  character  which  has 
such  significance  that  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  fully 
appreciate  it. 

The  structure  of  a  successful  married  life  can  be  laid  only  on  the 
foundations  of  personal  interest,  personal  respect,  and  actual  personal 
acquaintance.  For  this  reason,  hosts  of  marriages  have  small  chance 
of  success,  and  marriages  between  persons  who  may  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  for  a  long  time,  but  who  have  had  little  real  association  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex,  frequently  fail  to  reach  a  high  state  of 
development  psychologically,  although  they  may  be  successful 
genetically. 

It  is  well  known  that  intense  and  lasting  intimate  friendship  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  a  woman  is  practically  impossible  without  specific 
sex  relations.  Normally,  such  a  friendship  ripens  into  marriage  (legal 
or  illegal)  or  else  recedes,  since  no  such  friendship  can  reach  its  full 
development  except  it  eventuate  in  marital  relations,  and  the  tendency 
towards  development  cannot  be  held  static  after  it  reaches  a  certain 
point.  The  proper  setting  for  both  sexes,  therefore,  is  many  friend¬ 
ships  of  moderate  intimacy,  until  one  finally  ripens  fully. 

Moreover,  an  intimacy  which  has  reached  the  point  of  specific  sex 
relations  in  its  normal  course  cannot  be  immediately  interrupted 
without  disaster  to  both  parties.  There  is  even  danger  in  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  if  the  intimacy  has  reached  the  point  at  which  marriage  is 
the  next  step.  The  general  opinion  that  intimacies  between  the  sexes 
must  stop  short  of  caressing,  unless  marriage  is  intended,  is  extremely 
well  founded;  and  the  regulation  of  the  social  intimacies  between  the 
young  must  be  carried  out  with  this  in  view. 

Social  separation  of  the  sexes,  unchastity  before  marriage,  purchasing 
of  wives,  and  “arranged”  marriages,  therefore,  tend  to  a  low  order  of 
civilization,  and  fundamental  social  progress  is  away  from  them. 
Such  remnants  of  savagery  defeat  the  primary  psychological  function 
of  marriage,  which  is  the  development  of  character  and  its  functions 
in  the  most  romplete  satisfaction  of  the  sex  desire  in  a  synthesis  of  its 
specific  and  general  forms.  In  low  forms  of  marriage,  desire  fails  to 
reach  its  full  personal  development. 

From  the  data  so  far  considered,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
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neither  man  nor  woman  would  reach  his  highest  state  of  psychological 
development  except  in  the  closest  possible  association  with  one  of  the 
opposite  sex.  The  universal  conception  of  “perfection”  as  involving 
the  sexual  union  of  the  male  and  the  female  is  undoubtedly  founded 
on  fact;  for  in  vital  respects,  the  two  sexes  are  complementary  psy¬ 
chologically  as  they  are  physiologically.  The  psychological  adjust¬ 
ments  of  man  and  woman,  however,  are  not  made  either  “instinc- 
tively”or  even  suddenly,  except  in  the  occasional  case,  but  require 
time  for  learning,  either  by  trial  and  error,  or  by  observation,  analysis, 
and  instruction.  Extensive  and  prolonged  social  adjustment  between 
the  sexes  is  an  indispensable  means  of  learning,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  but  even  this  may  be  quite  inefficacious  if  observation 
is  faulty  or  guidance  defective.  Promiscuous  sex  relations  are  apt  to 
be  destructive  rather  than  helpful  to  the  learning  process,  since  they 
establish  habits  of  superficiality  in  interest  and  in  emotional  develop¬ 
ment,  and  habits  of  checking  the  normal  development  which  other¬ 
wise  tends  to  take  place.  The  finer  adjustments  to  the  opposite  sex 
are  the  most  difficult  things  which  man  has  to  learn,  and  can  be  learned 
only  through  long  continued  and  completely  uninhibited  devotion  to 
a  single  member  of  that  sex:  that  is,  through  monogamous  marriage. 
Once  learned  in  this  way,  however,  the  knowledge  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
tension,  and  the  widespread  belief  that  the  widows  and  the  widowers 
who  have  been  really  monogamously  married  for  a  term  of  years  make 
superior  husbands  and  wives  upon  remarriage,  is  apparently  based  on 
fact.  The  problem  of  divorce  is,  therefore,  quite  distinct  from  the 
problem  of  promiscuity  and  “sexual  immorality,”  although  the  two 
are  often  confused  by  those  who  have  violent  prejudices  on  the  di¬ 
vorce  question. 

On  account  of  the  wider  range  of  variability  of  women,  the  effects 
of  promiscuity,  and  the  effects  of  a  first  marriage  are  not  the  same  in 
man  and  in  woman.  What  a  woman  learns  about  one  man,  is  true  of 
all  men  to  a  very  large  extent.  What  a  man  learns  about  one  woman, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  far  less  true  of  all  women.  For  this  reason,  the 
widow  attains  on  the  average  greater  success  in  second  marriage  than 
does  the  widower,  and  the  effects  of  sexual  “immorality”  are  probably 
less  serious  on  the  woman  than  on  the  man,  as  regards  its  effects  on 
subsequent  marriage  relations. 

The  fact  that  psychological  understanding  and  adaptation  between 
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man  and  woman  cannot  easily  be  obtained  without  normal  physiologi¬ 
cal  sex  relations;  that  marriage  in  the  spiritual  plane  cannot  be  fully 
attained  without  physiological  marriage;  is  what  we  should  reason¬ 
ably  expect  from  the  close  interweaving  and  interdependence  of  the 
primary  sex  desires  and  feelings,  and  the  more  complex  sex  feelings, 
and  from  complementary  relation  of  man  and  woman;  and  may  hence 
be  accepted.  In  families  in  which  the  essential  difference  in  sex  de¬ 
sire  and  sexual  sensitivity  is  not  understood,  spiritual  estrangement 
of  man  and  wife  is  the  common  thing,  no  matter  how  complete  the 
devotion  may  have  been  in  the  beginning,  nor  how  much  both  may 
yearn  for  the  fuller  spiritual  married  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
complex  differences  between  man  and  woman  (which  may  be  in¬ 
escapable,  or  which  may,  so  far  as  we  know  now,  be  largely  matters  of 
training),  if  not  practically  admitted  and  made  full  use  of,  also  destroy 
or  wreck  the  higher  development  of  marriage. 

We  must  remember  that  woman,  because  of  her  general  organiza¬ 
tion,  is  on  the  average  more  self-centered  and  more  introspective  than 
man.  She  notices  and  appreciates  her  own  situation  in  her  surround¬ 
ings  relatively  more  than  she  notes  the  environmental  details  them¬ 
selves.  Or,  put  in  other  words,  it  is  the  environment  in  its  relation  to 
herself  and  to  her  child  to  which  she  is  keenly  attentive.  Man,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  on  the  average  more  attentive  to  the  environment;  and 
is  attentive  to  himself  in  so  far  as  he  must  attend  to  himself  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  environment.  And  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  woman  is  the  most  important  detail  in  the  masculine  environ¬ 
ment.  The  familiar  saying  to  the  effect  that  for  woman  the  world 
revolves  about  herself,  for  man  it  revolves  about  woman,  is  not  de¬ 
void  of  practical  significance. 

The  introspective  tendency  of  woman  is  clearly  expressed  in  the 
tendency  to  project  herself  into  dramatic  situations;  a  tendency  to 
which  we  have  earlier  referred;  and  is  clearly  evident  in  her  desires. 
Woman  is  primarily  interested  in  (attentive  to)  her  desires,  and  in¬ 
directly,  therefore,  to  the  means  of  satisfying  them.  Man  is  primarily 
attentive  to  the  means  of  satisfaction,  rather  than  to  the  desires. 
This  relative  situation,  which  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  the  direct 
sexual  life,  given  the  differences  in  the  nature  and  course  of  desire  and 
excitability  which  we  have  pointed  out,  seems  to  extend  rather  gener¬ 
ally  over  the  whole  of  life. 
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In  the  relations  of  married  life  generally,  therefore,  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  that  which  we  actually  do  find.  In  the  manifold  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  emotional  sympathy  between  the  man  and  woman  is 
essential,  the  man  must  adapt  himself  to  the  emotional  moods  of  the 
woman.  He  must  be  ready  to  be  gay  when  she  is  gay,  serious  when 
she  is  serious,  tender  and  comforting  when  she  is  sorrowful,  aloof  and 
detached  when  she  is  aloof.  Such  adaptation  as  he  wishes  her  to  make 
to  his  moods,  must  be  brought  about  carefully,  by  an  obvious  and  not 
too  sudden  display  of  his  moods,  and  by  such  justification  of  them  as 
will  appeal  to  her  general  devotion  and  affection  and  her  other  in¬ 
terests.  He  cannot  expect  her  to  respond  to  his  moods  if  they  are 
subtle,  or  even  when  they  are  sharply  displayed,  if  they  are  not  clearly 
connected  with  her  other  profound  interests. 

Such  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  not  always  possible, 
on  account  of  the  demands  of  life  in  other  respects.  Hence,  the  alter¬ 
native  of  domineering,  and  forcing  the  wife  to  adapt  outwardly,  if  not 
inwardly,  is  frequently  taken.  This  alternative  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  woman  than  is  the  mere  lack  of  adaptation  which  she  does  not 
understand.  The  failure  to  adopt  either  of  these  courses  leads  to  the 
familiar  fretfulness  and  nagging  which  ruins  so  many  marriages.  In 
the  highly  successful  marriages,  the  proper  combination  of  emotional 
adaptation  in  all  circumstances  where  it  is  possible  without  neglecting 
the  practical  requirements  of  life,  and  an  arbitrariness  of  an  intelligent 
sort  where  adaptation  is  impossible,  is  always  found.  The  husband 
necessarily  builds  up  an  emotional  control  which  to  some  extent 
conceals  his  own  feelings  and  moods,  and  which  necessarily  circum¬ 
scribes  a  private  life  containing  not  only  much  of  his  finer  feelings, 
but  also  to  a  large  extent  his  intellectual  interests.  Many  a  husband 
can  speak  to  the  psychologist,  or  to  a  close  friend,  as  he  could  not 
speak  to  his  wife,  concerning  the  actual  situations  of  his  married  life; 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  situations  as  well  as  the  practical  ones; 
and  can  even  express  his  profound  love  for  and  appreciation  of  his  wife 
as  he  could  not  express  it  to  her. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions.  In  the  most  significant  cases, 
the  wife  learns  to  adapt  herself  to  her  husband’s  affective  life,  and  be¬ 
comes  intimately  responsive  to  his  subtle  expressions  thereof.  In 
other  cases,  the  wife  has  from  the  beginning  the  attitudes  which  on  the 
average  are  characteristic  of  the  man.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  man 
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is  exceedingly  effeminate,  self-centered,  and  unsympathetic.  In  an 
appalling  number  of  cases,  the  husband  is  crude  and  ignorant,  al¬ 
though  fundamentally  well-meaning,  and  needs  simple  instruction  in 
psychology.  In  many  other  cases,  the  husband  builds  up  a  protective 
mechanism  of  brutality  and  unfeelingness  because  he  cannot  fully 
adapt  to  his  wife,  and  knows  nothing  else  to  do.  Of  course,  among 
large  sections  of  the  population,  the  emotional  responses  of  both  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  are  of  a  low  primitive  order,  into  which  these  considera¬ 
tions  hardly  enter. 

In  the  civilized  world  at  present,  which  is  so  largely  over-populated 
that  the  genetic  function  of  the  family  is  negligible,  the  real  field  for 
the  development  of  the  family  and  the  reason  for  its  preservation  is  in 
the  progressive  development  of  its  spiritual10  functions.  Man  has 
reached  a  stage  of  evolution  in  which  his  needs  for  sympathy  are  pro¬ 
nounced;  and  no  form  of  sympathy  is  so  strong  or  so  satisfying  as  the 
sympathy  between  man  and  wife.  For  the  man,  at  least,  the  exquisite 
relief  of  sharing  his  disappointments  and  sorrows,  and  the  glowing 
satisfaction  of  sharing  his  triumphs  and  successes,  can  be  reached  only 
when  he  shares  them  with  the  woman  to  whom  he  has  become  spiritu¬ 
ally  and  carnally  adapted  through  a  lengthy  learning  process.  There 
need  be  no  fear  that  the  family  will  cease  to  be  needed,  whatever 
economic  and  general  social  changes  may  occur;  and  there  is  hope  that 
the  family  will  eventually  become  quite  monogamous,  if  society  takes 
a  rational  attitude  towards  the  education  of  women,  divorce,  and  the 
other  “family  problems”  of  today,  and  does  not  tiy  to  force  the  out¬ 
worn  methods  of  a  crude  and  savage  social  culture  upon  us. 

§7.  Bargain  and  sale  in  marriage 

In  really  primitive  society,  woman  was  apparently  free.  She  was  a 
member  of  a  family  group,  amenable  to  its  rules,  and  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  family  head  as  were  the  men  also.  Her  property  was  really 
property  of  the  group,  and  the  group  was  responsible  for  her  children. 
She  was  free  to  choose  her  husband,  as  he  was  to  choose  his  wife,  and 
either  could  withdraw  from  the  marriage  if  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  husband  usually  became  a  member  of  the  wife’s  family,  and  ac¬ 
quired  certain  rights  and  responsibilities  as  long  as  he  remained, 

10  The  term  “spiritual”  is  here  used  in  its  customary  sense  of  including  the 
more  complex,  and  in  a  developmental  sense  the  “higher,”  emotional  aspects  of 
life. 
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losing  them  if  he  was  divorced.  But  the  woman  might  have  a  husband 
from  a  family  or  tribe  of  enemies,  who  might  visit  her  by  stealth,  at 
risk  to  himself,  but  not  to  her.  Whatever  the  form  or  term  of  marri- 
age,  there  was  no  element  of  purchase  or  sale  of  sexual  relations  in¬ 
volved,  nor  was  the  woman’s  labor  purchased. 

With  the  change  to  patrilocal  conditions,  a  change  in  woman’s 
freedom  and  a  debasing  of  the  attitude  towards  sexual  relations  oc¬ 
curred.  Wives  began  to  be  the  property  of  husbands,  and  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  like  any  other  commodity.  Perhaps  slavery  contributed  to 
this  change,  even  among  matrilocal  peoples,  for  a  captured  or  pur¬ 
chased  female  slave  would  have  no  choice  in  regard  to  sex  relations 
with  her  master.  Along  with  the  purchase  of  wives,  prostitution  also 
grew  up,  both  as  the  sale  of  her  sexual  services  by  a  free  woman,  and 
the  rental  of  an  owned  woman  by  her  master. 

The  subjection  of  women  was  materially  assisted  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  notion  of  female  chastity,  which  Voltaire  has  designated 
as  man’s  greatest  invention.  Beginning  first  as  a  restraint  upon 
married  women,  it  was  extended  to  unmarried,  and  the  value  set  upon 
virginity  has  played  an  important  part  in  social  relations  since.  The 
demand  of  married  chastity  undoubtedly  resulted  from  several  fac¬ 
tors,  among  which  was  the  growing  importance  of  paternity.  Where 
children  -were  family  or  tribal  charges,  actual  paternity  was  of  no 
importance.  But  with  the  growth  of  private  property,  the  parents 
became  responsible  for  their  children,  and  with  male  ownership  and 
responsibility  developed,  men  were  unwilling  to  be  charged  with  other 
men’s  offspring.  But  exclusiveness  of  possession,  in  regard  to  wives  as 
well  as  tents,  horses,  and  weapons,  began  to  have  value,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  demand  for  female  chastity  in  marriage.  Sexual  jealousy 
of  another  sort  perhaps  also  contributed. 

The  growth  in  the  value  set  upon  virginity  was  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  convention  of  female  chastity.  Exclusive  possession  is 
enhanced  in  value  by  first  hand  possession.  Moreover,  the  paternity 
of  the  first  child  of  a  marriage  is  in  doubt,  if  the  wife  has  been  sexually 
free  before  marriage.  Quite  aside  from  these  considerations,  virgins 
have  always  been  especially  valued  for  simple  physiological  reasons. 
It  may  also  be  true  that  the  need  of  retarding  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  keenly  felt  by  primitive  and  later  people,11  may  also  have  been 

11  Expressed  in  practices  of  abortion,  infanticide,  and  devouring  of  infants, 
found  among  all  primitive  peoples. 
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a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  value  of  virginity,  but  this  is 
uncertain. 

In  this  development,  there  was  no  notion  of  chastity  as  important 
for  the  male.  Adultery  (coitus  with  another  man’s  wife)  was  frowned 
upon,  since  adultery  is  the  theft  of  another  man’s  property.  But  sex 
relations  with  unmarried  women  were  forbidden  only  when,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  market  value  of  the  virgin,  her  seduction  became  a 
property  offense  against  her  father,  or  other  owner  before  marriage. 
Intercourse  with  “strange  women,”  that  is,  women  who  were  the 
property  of  non-members  of  the  family  or  tribe,  was  not  adultery, 
since  males  were  not  bound  to  respect  property  rights  of  outsiders, 
whether  they  were  actually  enemies  or  not.  As  regards  prostitutes, 
no  restrictions  were  laid  on  males. 

The  notion  of  chastity  as  a  masculine  virtue  would  have  seemed 
utterly  ridiculous  to  ancient  peoples.  The  purchaser  may  demand 
certain  standards  to  which  the  purchased  article  must  conform. 
But  the  purchased  commodity  can  make  no  such  demands  in  regard 
to  the  purchaser.  The  would-be  buyer  of  a  horse  may  reject  a  lame 
animal;  but  the  horse  may  not  reject  a  lame  purchaser.  The  ideal 
of  masculine  chastity  arose  first  in  the  Buddhistic  teachings,  as  a 
grace  to  which  some  men  might  attain,  but  not  necessary,  or  even 
commendable  for  all.  The  ideal  was  embodied  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  and  emphasized  by  Paul,  but  has  not  been  treated  with  much 
respect  since,  until  relatively  recent  times. 

Male  slavery  has  passed  from  the  institutions  of  civilized  peoples, 
but  women  are  regarded  as  marketable  property  today,  and  regard 
themselves  in  that  light.  Although  no  price  is  paid  for  a  bride,  the 
common  ideal  of  women  is  a  marriage  in  which  she  receives  her  sup¬ 
port,  in  luxury  if  possible, without  labor,  as  the  price  for  her  sexual 
relations.  Seldom  is  the  ideal  achieved,  and  many  women  expect 
to  earn  their  bread  in  marriage,  as  most  women  do.  But  they  do  not 
consider  this  an  ideal  situation.  In  deciding  between  suitors,  the  man 
who  can  offer  “keep”  without  labor  has  the  decided  advantage  over 
the  suitor  who  is  not  so  well  situated  economically.  Even  where 
there  is  no  consideration  of  children,  the  situation  is  the  same,  and 
the  childless  woman  expects  to  be  kept  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  if 
she  had  children. 

Until  recently,  woman  had  but  two  vocations  open  to  her,  both 
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involving  her  sale  or  rental  of  herself,  or  her  sale  or  rental  by  male 
owners.  On  account  of  her  rapid  decline  in  value  with  age,  the  best 
bargain  for  her  was  sale  as  a  wife.  Prostitution,  her  only  other  possi¬ 
bility,  was  a  poor  business  arrangement  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
Her  chances  of  being  a  wife  depending  upon  her  virginity,  and  the 
permanence  of  the  bargain  upon  her  chastity,  these  conditions  were 
enforced  upon  women  with  comparative  ease.  The  attitude  of  vir¬ 
tuous  women  towards  prostitution  and  unchaste  women  generally 
in  our  society  is  really  the  same  as  that  of  union  labor  towards  those 
who  work  for  lower  than  union  wages.  The  unchaste  woman  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  scab;  and  any  increase  in  her  numbers  threatens  the 
maintenance  of  the  higher  price. 

The  increasing  economic  independence  of  women  has  initiated  a 
revolution  in  our  marriage  system.  Women  are  no  longer  limited  to 
their  sex  functions  as  a  means  of  support,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improb¬ 
able  that  eventually  prostitution  will  be  abolished,  and  that  in  mar¬ 
riage  women  will  not  select  their  mates  on  the  basis  of  economic  com¬ 
pensation.  Already  the  single  standard  of  sexual  chastity,  applying 
to  both  males  and  females  alike,  is  being  substituted  for  the  ancient 
double  standard. 

§8.  Education  for  monogamy 

What  we  have  said  earlier  concerning  the  danger  of  assuming  fixed 
hereditary  tendencies  which  operate  in  independence  of  training  is 
illustrated  in  the  various  theories  concerning  the  sex  tendencies  of 
men  and  women.  It  has  been  assumed  that  men  are  “instinctively” 
polygynous,  and  that  attempted  restrictions  on  this  tendency  are 
bound  to  be  unsuccessful  as  concerns  the  mass  of  males,  and  hurtful 
to  the  individuals  with  whom  they  succeed.  Theories  that  women 
are  also  polyandrous  by  nature,  and  opposing  theories,  that  women 
are  unlike  men  in  being  instinctively  monogamous,  have  also  been 
promulgated.  Such  theories  require  much  more  proof  than  they  are 
able  to  bring. 

The  form  of  the  sex  tendency  is  determined  by  the  environment, 
including  all  the  social  conditions  which  educate  the  individuals. 
To  speak  of  either  monogamous  or  polygamous  instincts,  or  innate 
tendencies,  is  unfortunately  confusing.  Consideration  of  the  monog¬ 
amous  tendencies  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  polyg- 
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amous  tendencies  of  others,  gives  us  little  information  concerning 
man,  except  to  show  us  the  powerful  effects  of  the  condition  regarding 
food,  enemies,  and  other  environmental  factors.  The  conditions  of 
the  association  of  animals  together  in  herds  or  flocks  seem  to  be  the 
most  powerful  determinants  of  these  tendencies.  These  conditions 
are  relatively  permanent  among  wild  animals,  but  are  radically 
changed  when  they  are  domesticated,  and  among  the  human  animals 
these  conditions  are  changed  from  age  to  age  among  some  races,  but 
become  static  among  others. 

In  our  own  society,  the  same  individual  may  have  polygamous 
tendencies  under  certain  social  conditions,  and  strongly  monogamous 
tendencies  under  other  conditions.  Among  both  men  and  women  the 
cases  in  which  an  individual  shows  one  of  these  tendencies  for  a  long 
period,  and  then  displays  the  other,  are  too  frequent  and  too  striking 
to  allow  us  to  believe  that  either  is  “inherent.”  Actually  the  mating 
tendency  is  more  fundamental  and  general  than  either,  and  the 
particular  form  it  takes  is  determined  solely  by  social  conditions. 

Among  these  social  conditions,  stimuli  are  important;  but  expecta¬ 
tion,  purpose,  and  conformity  are  still  more  important.  The  indivi¬ 
dual,  especially  in  youth,  is  profoundly  influenced  by  considerations 
of  what  is  done  by  his  leaders,  especially  when  the  leaders  constitute 
a  large  group.  The  attitude  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  in  matters  of  sex 
is  predominantly  controlled  by  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the 
adults  to  whom  they  look  for  models.  The  consideration  of  these 
attitudes  inevitably  influence  the  expectations  and  purposes  of  the 
young.  A  boy  brought  up  in  a  social  group  in  which  the  universal 
assumption  is  monogamous,  expects  to  be  monogamous  himself,  and 
opportunities  and  stimuli  of  a  contrary  sort  constitute  no  temptation. 
The  convention  that  a  certain  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  that  a  certain 
other  thing  is  not,  is  the  most  powerful  of  controlling  forces.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  knowledge  that  certain  things  which  are  officially  pro¬ 
hibited,  are  nevertheless  done  by  those  whom  he  implicitly  considers 
as  leaders,  not  only  removes  the  force  of  the  prohibition,  but  raises 
expectation  or  consideration  of  possibilities  for  his  own  actions  which 
constitute  strong  controlling  forces. 

Many  a  man  reaches  adult  life  with  no  sexual  temptation,  and 
therefore  no  struggle  to  be  monogamous,  because  he  has  never  con¬ 
sidered  the  possibility  of  being  promiscuous;  and  then  later  consider- 
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ing  that  he  could,  and  could  get  away  with  it,  changes  his  “tendency.” 
And  the  same  thing  applies  to  women. 

Habits  once  established  tend  to  become  fixed.  But  sexual  ten¬ 
dencies  are  no  more  fixed  than  any  other  habits.  The  monogamous 
habit  may  be  broken,  and  so  may  the  polygamous,  if  the  environment 
is  sufficiently  favorable.  You  may  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  not  go,  or  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  older  he  may 
depart  from  it.  But  even  here,  expectation  is  a  powerful  factor. 
Men  “sow  their  wild  oats”  and  then  “settle  down”  because  from  the 
beginning  they  have  expected  to  settle  down.  Women  have  more 
generally  refrained  from  the  wild  oat  business  because  their  training 
has  been  such  that  their  expectations  have  been  different.  If  there 
is  any  change  in  practice  among  young  women  today  it  is  because  of 
change  in  expectation,  not  of  change  in  innate  susceptibility. 

Assuming  that  the  most  successful  marriages  are  truly  monogamous, 
it  is  then  obvious  that  both  men  and  woman  may  attain  to  it  in  spite 
of  unsuccessful  matings,  if  they  profit  by  their  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ences.  Admitting  the  adverse  effects  of  such  affairs,  they  are  matters 
which  society  should  be  primarily  interested  in  helping  the  individual 
to  escape  from,  not  in  trying  to  tie  them  down  to  their  mistakes.  And 
this  consideration  applies  to  divorce  also.  Although  an  unfortunate 
marriage  may  be  the  permanent  ruin  of  the  individual,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  and  many  succeed  in  escaping  from  one,  having  learned 
enough  about  themselves,  and  about  the  opposite  sex,  and  about 
marital  ideals,  to  make  a  second  marriage  a  spiritual  success.  Here, 
again,  society  punishes  itself  if  it  condemns  individuals  to  suffer  by 
their  mistakes  irretrievably,  instead  of  assisting  them  to  profit  by 
their  experiences.  If  we  define  intelligence  as  the  ability  to  profit  by 
experience,  we  must  admit  that  many  people  today  hold  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  belief  that  there  is  no  scope  for  intelligence  in  marriage. 

Undoubtedly,  many  mistakes  may  be  prevented  by  proper  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  education  of  the  young  in  matters  of  sex  should  include 
much  more  than  the  merely  physiological  matters  in  'which  “social 
hygiene”  is  interested.  The  trial  and  error  method  of  learning  is  un¬ 
justifiable,  when  it  can  be  avoided;  but  where  errors  actually  occur, 
their  correction  is  imperatively  needed. 

The  proper  attitude  towards  divorce  is  therefore  clear.  Improper 
marriages  should  be  prevented  in  so  far  as  society  is  able  to  do  so. 
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But  where  society  has  failed  in  this  respect,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained,  and  everything  to  be  lost,  by  insisting  on  clinging  to  its 
failures.  The  only  proper  interest  of  the  state  in  the  case  of  a  family 
failure  is  to  make  proper  provision  for  tire  children.  The  justifiable 
judicial  function  is  to  determine  the  conditions  of  divorce:  we  cannot 
officially  declare  a  marriage  a  success  when  it  actually  is  not,  without 
making  the  judicial  function  ridiculous. 

In  very  many  cases  of  unsuccessful  marriage,  the  interests  of  the 
children  require  that  the  parents  sacrifice  their  own  interests,  includ¬ 
ing  their  chances  of  attaining  the  highest  goal  of  the  human  species — 
a  successful  marriage.  Many  marriages  which  are  spiritually  failures 
are  maintained  for  these  reasons,  because  husband  or  wife  or  both 
are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  The  fact  that  the  state  will  grant 
divorce,  does  not  change  the  determination  of  such  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  they  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  themselves,  the 
state  cannot  make  them  do  so,  and  chaining  the  husband  and  wife 
together  makes  matters  worse  for  the  children. 

Monogamous  marriage,  and  its  continuance  maintained  on  a 
high  psychological  plane,  is  an  ideal  towards  which  men  and  women 
actually  strive  in  so  far  as  their  intelligence  and  their  knowledge  per¬ 
mit.  To  this  ideal  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  every  other  human 
good,  and  towards  it  they  struggle  in  spite  of  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Nothing  else  in  life  has  such  claim  to  be  considered  as  an 
absolute  good,  an  end  and  not  a  means.  To  subordinate  this  ideal  to 
lesser  ones;  to  brand  monogamy  as  a  punishment  or  restraint,  rather 
than  a  reward,  is  to  oppose  the  highest  interests  of  humanity. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Religious  Organization 
§1.  The  nature  and  origin  of  religion 

Many  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  religion  have  been  constructed, 
and  many  definitions  of  religion  have  been  formulated  in  agreement 
with  the  theories.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  these  definitions 
have  in  general  been  failures;  that  no  definition  has  been  offered 
which  has  met  wide  approval,  but  each  of  the  many  definitions  has 
its  own  group  of  partizans.  This  fact  should  make  us  sceptical 
concerning  the  corresponding  theories  of  origin.  By  way  of  illu¬ 
stration  it  will  suffice  to  refer  briefly  to  four  of  the  most  important 
of  these  definitions. 

Religion  has  been  defined  in  terms  of  sex  and  sex  desires,  and  its 
origin  referred  exclusively  to  the  repressions,  suppressions,  and  in¬ 
hibitions  of  the  sexual  life.  This  is  an  old  theory,  recently  popu¬ 
larized  by  the  psychoanalysts. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  sex  has  had  an  important  bearing 
on  religion.  In  fact,  the  sex-life  is  an  important  factor  in  religion 
today.  We  shall  show  later  just  what  that  bearing  is;  and  what  has 
been  the  influence  of  sex  upon  the  development  of  various  religions. 
But  we  know  also  that  there  are  religions  into  which  sex  hardly 
enters  at  all;  and  that  there  is  vastly  more  than  sex  in  every  religion. 

Religion,  again,  has  been  defined  in  terms  of  God  or  gods,  and  its 
origin  attributed  to  the  belief  in  such  a  being  or  beings.  This  theory 
is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  truth  than  is  the  sex  theory,  but  our  accep¬ 
tance  of  it  is  checked  when  we  consider  the  existence  of  religions 
held  by  millions  of  people  into  which  the  conception  of  God  does  not 
enter  at  all.  It  may  be  claimed  that  these  godless  religions  are 
formed  from  religions  which  began  theologically,  and  lost  the  divine 
element  in  the  course  of  progressive  transformations.  But  this 
uniform  development  has  not  been  proved,  and  even  if  true,  it  would 
still  not  make  it  possible  to  define  religion  in  theological  terms. 

Belief  in  immortality,  or  belief  in  ghosts  or  spooks,  assigned  by 
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another  school  as  the  origin  of  religion,  is  likewise  an  impossible 
foundation,  since  many  ancient  religions  reject  this  belief.  The 
theory  of  religion  as  evolved  from  the  worship  of  ancestors  also  goes 
into  the  limbo  of  mere  interesting  speculation,  along  with  the  spook 
doctrine,  of  which  it  is  but  a  variant  form. 

The  form  of  the  ghost  theory  which  has  had  a  wide  vogue  is  that 
religion  has  its  origin  in  “animism.”  “Animism”  is  a  protean  con¬ 
ception  assuming  various  forms  in  various  theories,  but  in  its  more 
moderate  forms  the  doctrine  is  the  tendency,  assumed  to  be  common 
to  the  human  race,  to  postulate  a  conscious  principal,  the  anima, 
occurring  in  all  animals,  or  at  least  in  man.  This  anima  is  the 
ghost  or  spook  of  popular  conception,  and  the  eidolon  or  “shade”  of 
the  Greek  mythology;  the  “soul”  in  other  words,  in  one  of  the  many 
meanings  of  that  term.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  conception  of 
the  anima,  as  held,  approaches  to  the  Greek  conception  of  the  psyche, 
which  was  an  impersonal  force,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  “soul” 
as  usually  conceived.1 

This  ghost,  anima,  or  spook,  is  conceived  by  many  people  as 
separable  from  the  body,  not  only  after  death,  but  even  temporarily 
before  death.  Dreams  in  which  the  dreamer  apparently  visits 
distant  places,  are  explained  by  some  savages,  we  are  told,  as  actual 
separations  of  the  ghost  from  the  body;  the  ghost  really  visiting  the 
places  dreamed  of,  while  the  body  remains  unmoved. 

The  animistic  theory  of  religion  assumes  that  the  doctrine  of  an 
“other  world,”  of  demons,  angels,  gods  and  other  superior  beings 
arises  from  the  primary  conception  of  the  ghost.  No  direct  evi¬ 
dence  for  this  view  is  available,  since  the  origin  of  religion  in  all 
races  goes  back  beyond  the  reports  even  of  tradition.  But  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  the  belief  in  ghosts  would  quickly  be  absorbed  into 
a  religious  system,  and  would  very  greatly  influence  the  development 
of  that  system.  We  cannot  accept  the  theory  that  religion  is  a 
development  of  animism,  since,  as  we  shall  show’,  religion  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  antecedent  to  the  development  of  animism. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  no  conception  of  religion,  and  no  course 
of  religious  development  is  universal;  but  that  some  religions  are  of 
one  nature  and  origin,  other  religions  of  other  natures  and  origins. 

1  The  “libido”  of  the  psycho-analysts  is  the  nearest  approach  in  modern  times 
to  the  Greek  “psyche.” 
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This  claim  would  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  always  called  these 
things  all  religion,  and  have  unanimously  felt  that  they  should  be 
classed  together,  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  formulate  a 
definition  which  would  include  them  all.  And  we  find  uniformly  in 
these  matters,  that  collective  judgment  on  total  situations  has  some¬ 
thing  reasonable  at  the  bottom,  not  to  be  swept  away  by  theoretical 
analysis  of  the  same  situations.  If  we  accept  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  common  factor  in  religion,  and  then  seek  for  that  factor,  we 
will  be  pursuing  the  course  which  has  the  greatest  probable 
value. 

The  only  theory  of  religion  which  today  seems  to  have  value  as  a 
scientific  working  hypothesis  is  the  theory  that  religion  has  its  origin 
and  its  support  in  dissatisfaction  with  life,  resulting  from  reflection  on 
the  failure  of  life  to  satisfy  the  primary  desires  of  man. 

Man  desires  food,  shelter,  protection,  rest,  activity,  progeny,  and 
sex  gratification,  as  well  as  conformity  and  preeminence.  If  he  did 
not  consciously  desire  these,  but  merely  had  a  mechanical  tendency 
to  seek  the  corresponding  gratifications  (which  he  has  also),  it  is 
inconceivable  that  he  would  develop  religion;  although  it  is  quite 
possible  that  magic  and  ethics,  which  have  commonly  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  religion,  might  have  been  developed.  It  is  possible  that 
the  lower  animals  are  in  this  condition  of  possessing  satisfaction- 
tendencies,  without  desires.  But  such  a  supposition  is  needless,  both 
because  one  cannot  conclude  that  certain  animals,  such  as  apes,  are 
entirely  devoid  of  rudimentary  religion;  and  also  because  there  are 
still  other  necessary  conditions  of  religious  development. 

The  essential  conditions,  beyond  the  occurrence  of  desires,  is  that 
these  desires  shall  not  be  abundantly  gratified,  and  that  this  failure 
shall  be  reflected  upon.  An  animal  possessing  highly  conscious 
desires,  but  whose  desires  are  abundantly  gratified  whenever  they 
arise,  can  possess  no  religion,  except  as  he  adopts  it  by  “imitation” 
or  “suggestion,”  (terms  to  be  explained  later),  from  fellow  animals 
who  have  developed  it.  An  animal  whose  conscious  desires  are  very 
inadequately  satisfied  will  not  develop  religion,  unless  he  is  conscious 
of  that  lack  of  satisfaction,  not  merely  in  each  particular  case  per¬ 
ceptually,  but  by  thought-consciousness,  through  which  the  parti¬ 
cular  lacks  of  the  past  and  the  present  are  brought  together  in  a 
general  view. 
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Man  possesses  all  these  qualifications.  He  has  vivid,  not  to  say 
violent,  desires;  they  are  to  a  very  large  extent  ungratified,  or  their 
gratification  is  delayed,  and  conjoined  with  the  compensatory  loss  of 
gratification  of  other  desires;  and  man  thinks;  and  thinking,  he  is 
conscious  of  his  deficiency  of  satisfaction.  Hence,  man  pretty  uni¬ 
formly  is  religious. 

Associated  with  man’s  desire  of  conformity  is  a  tendency  of  thought 
and  action  which  may  for  convenience  be  called  vicarism.-  This 
tendency  comes  to  the  front  in  many  forms,  but  it  comes  forth 
characteristically  in  a  tendency  to  accept  dissatisfaction  of  desires, 
without  protest,  provided  some  one,  in  some  class,  whom  the  indi¬ 
vidual  accepts  as  his  superior,  but  with  whom  he  forms  a  close  group 
in  the  superior-inferior  relation,  has  its  desires  abundantly  satisfied. 
Dependents,  serfs,  slaves,  retainers,  and  a  host  of  inferiors  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  name,  are  in  many  cases  content  with  limited  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  their  desires,  provided  such  limitation  contributes  to  the  fuller 
satisfaction  of  the  desires  of  their  leaders,  lords,  chiefs,  and  owners. 
In  other  words,  these  individuals  obtain  vicarious  satisfaction.  The 
sex  desires  are  the  most  difficult  to  satisfy  vicariously,  but  even  these 
are  in  many  cases  amenable  to  the  same  treatment.  This  tendency 
to  vicarism  is  obviously  a  specific  form  of  the  more  general  tendency 
to  conform,  based  on  the  desire  for  conformity. 

The  vicarious  tendency  of  man  has  not  seriously  interfered  with 
the  development  of  religion.  Although  large  numbers  of  the  less 
fortunate  of  the  race  have  been  reflectively  content  with  their  lot, 
and  have  assumed  it  to  be  “natural,”  others  have  been  less  desirous 
of  conforming,  and  have  not  been  vicariously  satisfied.  The  leaders, 
again,  have  themselves  seldom  been  completely  satisfied  and  have 
tended  to  develop  religious  conceptions.  Religious  notions,  developed 
by  any  member  of  a  group,  tend  to  spread,  and  have  a  very  profound 
practical  effect  in  promoting  the  very  vicarisms  which  might  inhibit 
the  formation  of  the  notions  by  the  group  of  inferiors.  Leaders 
have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  practical  result,  and 
a  very  great  incentive  to  the  promotion  of  religion  has  been  the  use 
it  serves  in  keeping  the  less  fortunate  class  content  with  their  lot. 

Dissatisfaction  with  life  has  produced  two  religious  tendencies 

2  The  term  is  not  in  accepted  usage,  but  is  here  introduced  because  we  have  no 
other  abstract  substantive  term  corresponding  to  the  adjective  vicarious. 
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which  have  largely  been  cooperative,  although  not  always  combined. 
First,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  conception  of  gods,  demons,  and  other 
superior  beings,  who  enjoy  the  fuller  satisfactions  desired  but  not 
obtained  by  man.  The  satisfactions  ascribed  to  the  gods  are  various. 
Sometimes  the  desire  most  emphasized  is  the  desire  for  rest;  some¬ 
times  desire  for  activity  (play);  very  often  the  desire  for  food;  or 
sex  desire;  and  always  the  desire  for  preeminence.  Universally,  the 
desires  which  are  least  gratified  in  the  human  race  are  those  which 
the  gods  (or  demons)  gratify  most  abundantly. 

Man,  in  other  words,  derives  vicarious  satisfaction  from  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  he  ascribes  to  his  divinities  (whether  gods,  devils,  or 
both).  But  always  these  divinities  must  be  his  divinities:  he  must 
identify  himself  with  them  as  belonging  to  a  closely  organized  social 
group. 

Second,  by  contemplating  the  failure  of  life  as  man  knows  it,  he 
comes  to  the  consideration  of  another  life  for  himself.  And  at  this 
point  his  conclusions  separate  into  two  opposite  types.  In  one  case, 
the  intensity  of  his  desire  leads  him  to  believe  that  another  life,  in 
which  desires  will  be  fully  gratified,  is  possible:  and  having  accepted 
this  view  of  immortality,  he  is  more  content  with  his  life  here.  This 
is  another  point  of  advantage  which  crafty  leaders  have  not  been 
slow  to  grasp,  and  on  account  of  which  they  have  greatly  promoted 
the  spread  of  religion  among  their  unfortunate  brethren  whom  they 
have  wished  to  keep  unfortunate. 

The  full  satisfaction  of  desire  in  another  life  might  theoretically 
be  obtained  by  retaining  the  desires  in  vivid  form,  and  providing 
abundant  means  for  their  gratification.  Thus,  the  Mohammedan 
religion  provides,  in  the  paradise  of  the  faithful,  unlimited  powers 
of  sexual  intercourse,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  nymphs  or  houris.3 

3  It  is  by  no  means  unimportant  that  this  conception  of  paradise  arose  among  a 
people  practicing  polygamy,  and  permitting  males  complete  freedom  of  coitus 
outside  official  marriage;  and  not  among  peoples  even  reasonably  monogamous. 
Obviously,  copious  sex  relations  on  the  lower  plane  do  not  satisfy  the  psychological 
sex  desires  which  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  monogamous  marriage.  Not 
understanding  that  the  lack  is  really  qualitative,  the  Mohammedan  males  conceive 
of  attaining  satisfaction  by  increased  quantity  in  the  other  world.  Undoubtedly, 
because  of  this  misunderstood  lack,  males  of  ancient  races  generally  turned  to 
sodomy,  as  do  many  modern  degenerates.  The  homosexuality  of  the  Greek  males 
is  explicable,  when  we  understand  their  tragic  failure  to  develop  the  psychological 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  a  future  life,  the  desire  may  be  reduced  to 
zero,  in  which  case  also,  satisfaction  is  complete;  because  there  are 
no  desires  to  satisfy.  This  is  the  solution  adopted  by  the  Sankhya 
system,  and  by  many  others. 

But  man  may  conclude  that  no  life  with  full  satisfaction  of  desires 
is  possible.  He  accepts  the  doctrine  that  life,  as  be  knows  it,  is 
typical  of  all  possible  life,  here  or  hereafter:  that  where  there  is  life 
there  is  desire,  and  that  desire  can  never  be  adequately  satisfied. 
Hence,  he  consoles  himself  by  concluding  that  life  may  be  terminated 
at  death,  and  distracts  his  attention  from  the  sorrows  of  life  by 
busying  himself  with  rituals  by  which  he  believes  he  can  obtain 
permanent  release  from  it.  Thus,  the  adherents  of  many  Hindoo 
religions  work  for  “salvation”  through  annihilation  or  absorption  as 
industriously  as  adherents  of  Western  religions  work  for  “salvation” 
through  entering  Heaven. 

These  two  elements  of  religion,  the  purely  selfish  one  of  “saving 
one’s  soul,”  and  the  relatively  social  one  of  vicarious  satisfaction, 
are  intermingled  in  various  religions  in  various  proportions.  In 
none  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world  is  either  entirely  absent. 
Even  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  vicarious  enjoyment  of  the 
believer  of  the  superior  positions  of  God,  his  prophet  Mohammed, 
and  Mohammed’s  numerous  family  is  an  important  matter.  Among 
the  Jews,  although  the  Sadducees  are  reported  to  have  eliminated 
the  element  of  salvation  entirely,  other  classes  included  it.* * * 4  In 


side  of  marriage,  in  their  separation  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  generative  desires 

through  their  wives,  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  amatory  desires  through  hetairae. 

In  Christianity,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  tendency  towards  the  view  that  sex 
desires  are  not  to  be  gratified  in  the  other  world  (“there  is  neither  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage”):  a  tendency  apparently  due  to  Eastern  influences.  Yet, 
since  the  civilizations  in  which  Christianity  grew  up  were  far  from  the  attainment 
of  strict  monogamy,  the  belief  in  other-worldly  sexual  activities  crept  in  again 
and  again.  Medieval  discussions  as  to  the  sex  of  the  angels,  with  which  Christian 
superstition  liberally  peopled  the  “other  world”  are  not  without  significance  in 
this  connection. 

4  The  Jewish  religion  in  its  final  form,  as  represented  by  the  Psalms,  includes 
some  magic,  that  is,  the  intervention  of  the  other-worldly  power  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  but  is  essentially  the  expansion  of  the  God-idea,  with  little  or  no  idea  of 
salvation.  Man  is  not  to  be  rewarded  for  his  adherence  to  his  divinity;  the  adher¬ 
ence  is  an  end  in  itself,  through  which  he  attains  the  satisfaction  of  conforming  to 
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Christianity  both  factors  are  prominent.  As  regards  savage  reli¬ 
gions,  we  can  be  less  definite,  as  we  are  concerning  every  thing  else 
among  savages;  but  apparently  the  God-element  has  occurred  among 
some  groups  without  the  immortality  element. 

The  God-element  in  religion,  obviously,  makes  it  at  once  social. 
Man  is  united  to  man  through  his  relation  to  a  common  God  or  group 
of  gods.  The  social  organization  of  religion  has  its  foundation  in 
this  religious  element.  But  the  social  factor  has  also  been  strongly 
developed  in  concurrence  with  the  immortality  element  of  many 
religions,  through  the  introduction  of  ethical  means  of  obtaining 
salvation. 

Returning  now  to  the  animistic  theory  of  religion,  we  see  that 
animism  needs  another  element  before  it  can  become  religion,  and 
that  this  element  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  grounds  we  have 
outlined.  Even  if  animism  had  preceded  religion  in  order  of  organ¬ 
ization,  it  would  not  of  itself  have  become  religion,  but  would  be 
absorbed  into  religion  only  when  the  conviction  of  this  life  as  a  failure 
should  have  arisen. 

Furthermore,  since  modem  man  accepts  animism  only  because  he 
has  been  taught  it,  or  because  of  his  religious  desire,  and  since  we 
have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  situation  was  different  with 
primitive  man;  we  are  forced  to  assume,  tentatively  at  least,  that 
religion  arose  before  animism;  and  that  animism  developed  from 
religion,  or  within  it;  with  far-reaching  effects  on  the  total  religious 
system.  This  assumption  is  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  reli¬ 
gions  quite  free  from  animism. 

§2.  Religion  and  magic 

Magic  and  religion  have  been  closely  associated  among  all  peoples, 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  being  so  intimately  mingled  with 
magical  beliefs  and  practices  that  to  the  casual  observer  they  have 
often  seemed  to  be  the  same  thing;  and  it  has  even  been  supposed 
that  religion  has  developed  from  magic.  Close  analysis  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  two  are  quite  different  in  origin  and  in  nature,  however 


the  greatest  social  group  and  social  leader  of  which  he  is  able  to  conceive.  Into 
the  long  history  of  development  of  the  Jewish  religion,  from  female  worship  to  male 
worship,  many  other  factors  undoubtedly  entered. 
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much  the  development  of  the  one  system  may  have  influenced  the 
other.  An  examination  of  magic  and  its  differentiations  from  religion 
is  profitable  because  it  leads  to  a  definite  conception  of  the  nature 
of  religious  activity,  and  through  that  conception,  to  the  conception 
of  the  nature  of  social  religion. 

Magic  is  really  the  primitive  form  of  science,5  and  science  has 
developed  from  magic  in  part  through  the  accumulation  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  body  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  in  still  larger  part  through 
the  erection  of  a  scientific  method  which  magic  lacks  or  ignores. 
Science  and  magic  alike  attempt  to  discover  the  laws  of  causal  suc¬ 
cession  in  nature,  and  by  making  use  of  these  to  control  the  course 
of  natural  phenomena.  Having  found  the  sufficient  cause  of  a 
phenomenon,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  the  phenomenon  can  be 
produced  if  the  cause  can  be  set  in  operation;  or  that  the  phenomenon 
can  be  inhibited  by  inhibiting  the  cause.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  causes  certain  phases  of  physiological 
development,  and  that  the  absence  of  this  secretion  results  in  cret¬ 
inism,  or  the  absence  of  such  development;  then,  obviously,  by  feed¬ 
ing  thyroid  extract,  or  thyroid  glands,  to  children  who  tend  toward 
cretinism,  normal  development  can  be  produced.  This  is  science 
and  its  application.  Obviously,  also,  if  tying  a  red  string  around  the 
neck  of  a  child  has  causal  efficiency  in  warding  off  nose  bleed,  then 
the  thing  to  do  for  a  child  subject  to  nose  bleed  is  to  tie  a  red  string 
around  its  neck. 

The  results  which  should  follow  the  operations  of  the  scientific 
man  and  the  magician  are  capable  of  being  checked  up  to  determine 
whether  the  alleged  causal  sequences  are  real  or  fictitious.  Science 
makes  such  check  experiments,  and  accepts  no  hypothesis  which 
is  not  shown  by  such  means  to  be  valid.  Magic  makes  no  such 
checks;  and  this  is  the  decisive  difference  between  magic  and  science. 
Science,  therefore,  differs  from  magic  not  in  intent  or  purpose,  nor 
in  fundamental  presuppositions,  but  in  method  and  thoroughness. 
The  barbarian,  and  the  superstitious  civilized  man,  are  satisfied  with 
a  plausible  rule.  The  scientific  man  puts  the  rule  to  the  test,  or 
demands  assurance  that  other  scientific  men  have  made  the  test  by 
full  scientific  method.  Magic  is  really  due  in  part  to  lack  of  imag- 

6  Frazer  calls  it  the  “bastard  sister  of  science,”  but  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
call  it  the  dissolute  mother  of  science. 
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ination;  of  which  science  makes  more  abundant  use,  both  in  thinking 
of  manifold  possibilities,  where  magic  thinks  of  but  one,  and  in 
planning  the  ways  of  putting  these  possibilities  to  the  test. 

The  savage  medicine  man  attempts  to  produce  rain,  to  ward  off 
disease,  to  cast  out  “devils,”  to  attract  a  herd  of  game,  to  give  him¬ 
self  or  his  clients  maximal  strength  in  battle,  or  in  the  chase,  to  kill 
his  enemy  surreptitiously,  to  increase  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  and 
so  on  through  a  long  line  of  practical  matters,  and  he  uses  means 
which  he  believes  will  accomplish  these  results.  But  his  belief 
happens  to  be  erroneous,  and  he  holds  to  it  because  he  does  not 
check  up  on  his  operations  to  find  out  errors.  Some  of  these  results 
which  the  magician  aims  at  are  actually  accomplished  by  applied 
science,  and  many  more  will  be  accomplished  eventually.  But  the 
accomplishments  of  science  are  due  to  its  more  careful  observation, 
and  its  system  of  experimental  tests  through  which  the  false  theories 
are  discarded  and  the  true  ones  retained. 

In  some  cases  magic  hits  on  true  causal  relations.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  man  in  noticing  what  seem  to  be  causal  relations 
in  the  world  did  not  notice  some  sequences  which  are  actually  causal. 
In  other  cases,  a  crude  form  of  scientific  observation  by  trial  and 
error  has  undoubtedly  developed  within  a  system  of  magic.  In  the 
case  of  the  savage  “medicine  man”  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
determine  which  process  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  valid  means, 
where  these  valid  means  have  been  attained. 

The  use  of  actual  poisons  to  kill  an  enemy,  and  the  use  of  charms, 
such  as  maltreating  a  clay  image  of  the  enemy,  or  engaging  in  other 
rituals  and  incantations,  are  frequently  viewed  by  the  savage  in  the 
same  light.  He  believes  in  the  one  method  as  in  the  other,  and  has 
no  reliable  evidence  that  the  one  works  better  than  the  other.  Both, 
therefore,  are  really  magical;  although  science  knows  that  one  tech¬ 
nique  is  uniformly  efficacious  and  the  other  works  only  when  “sug¬ 
gestion”  operates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prevalent  use  of  poisoned 
arrows  and  the  dependence  on  the  poisoning  rather  than  on  the  use 
of  magic  rites  for  the  charming  or  “blessing”  of  the  weapons,  is 
probably  due  to  the  cumulative  observation  that  the  one  method 
works  better  than  the  other. 

Civilized  man  has  frequently  underestimated  the  success  of  savage 
or  “primitive”  science  because  of  its  admixture  with  mere  magic. 
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Yet  savage  and  primitive  civilizations  are  not  without  their  crude 
scientific  attainments.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
knowledge  of  actual  cause  and  effect  which  scientific  men  treated 
with  contempt,  was  the  discovery  by  the  Arabs  of  East  Africa  that 
malarial  fevers  are  transmitted  by  mosquito  bites.  Captain  Burton, 
usually  so  appreciative  of  barbaric  attainments,  set  this  down  as  a 
magical  belief;  and  it  was  not  until  half  a  century  later  that  civilized 
man  applied  scientific  methods  to  test  it. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  magic  is  largely  restricted 
to  savage,  barbaric,  or  “primitive”  peoples.  Magic  flourishes 
throughout  all  civilization,  and  is  rampant  today.  Vast  numbers  of 
superstitions,  such  as  those  involved  in  using  a  red  string  to  prevent 
nose  bleed,  carrying  a  potato  in  the  pocket  to  ward  off  rheumatism, 
avoiding  thirteen  at  the  table,  and  communicating  venereal  diseases 
to  a  virgin  to  cure  the  diseased  person,  (the  most  frequent  cause  of 
the  rape  of  young  girls),  are  held  and  practiced  by  “civilized”  people. 
The  extensive  patronage  of  palmists,  clairvoyants,  astrologers,  sooth¬ 
sayers,  seers,  prophetesses,  character  analysts  and  psycho-analysts, 
and  the  eager  interest  in  telepathy,  spirit  photographs,  “ectoplasm,” 
and  other  spiritualistic  phantasies,  shows  clearly  that  so  far  as  magic 
is  concerned,  the  Hottentot,  the  Malay,  and  the  Louisiana  negro 
have  little  on  the  white  man.0 

The  history  of  “medicine”  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  is  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  slow  growth  of  science  in  a  magical 
system.  Until  the  last  generation,  fearful  and  wonderful  doses  were 
poured  into  patients  under  the  supposition  that  they  produced  this, 
that,  and  the  other  effect,  although  there  was  no  scientific  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  these  theories,  and  many  of  them  were  grounded 
on  error.  “Regular”  medicine  is  by  no  means  free  from  this  system 
of  magic  even  today,  although  its  reductio  ad  absurduni  in  homeopathy, 
New  Thought,  and  Christian  Science  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
really  scientific  medicine.  Between  the  magic  of  the  Christian  Science 
practitioner  who  reads  a  few  pages  from  “Science  and  Health”  over 
the  patient,  and  that  of  the  old  school  doctor  who  poured  a  mis- 

6  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  Christian  Science  practitioners  are  listed  in  the 
1924  classified  telephone  directory  of  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley.  These 
magicians  (and  many  more  of  other  types)  are  apparently  practicing  profitably 
in  the  shadow  of  a  great  university. 
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cellaneous  assortment  of  drugs  into  him,  there  is  little  to  choose, 
except  in  the  fact  that  the  drugs  taste  worse. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  authors  that  magic  bases 
its  beliefs  and  practices  largely  on  observations  of  similarities  and 
partial  identities,  and  on  the  efficacy  of  contact.  Things  which 
resemble  each  other  must  be  causally  related,  it  is  assumed.  Other¬ 
wise,  why  should  they  be  alike?  Perhaps  a  fallacious  notion  of 
reversibility  of  causal  relations  is  involved  also.  The  image  of  the 
enemy  resembles  the  enemy,  and  there  is  a  cause  for  the  resemblance; 
the  savage  fails  to  see  that  this  causal  relation  runs  only  in  one 
direction;  that  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  enemy  determine  the 
characteristics  of  the  image  through  the  reaction  of  the  maker  of 
the  image;  but  that  the  reactions  expended  upon  the  image  will  not 
so  simply  affect  the  enemy. 

The  simple  inference  from  resemblance  has  been  clearly  exemplified 
in  savage  therapeutics,  and  has  not  been  absent  from  more  civilized 
medicine.  A  plant  whose  leaf,  flower,  or  root  resembles  the  liver, 
the  heart,  or  some  other  human  organ,  must,  it  is  assumed,  have  some 
effect  on  the  corresponding  organ  when  administered.  The  re¬ 
semblances  upon  which  dependence  has  been  placed  have  not  all 
been  in  form,  or  in  visible  characteristics.  Eating  the  flesh  of  a 
powerful  animal  or  of  a  valiant  enemy  should  give  strength  or  courage 
to  the  eater.  If  it  is  assumed  that  courage  has  its  seat  in  the  heart, 
then  eating  the  heart  of  the  courageous  animal  or  man  should  do 
the  trick.  Animals  or  plants  whose  odors  resemble  the  odors  of 
certain  human  secretions  have  been  widely  credited  with  power  to 
influence  these  secretions  when  eaten.7 

The  efficacy  of  contact  is  easily  observed.  In  order  to  move  a 
stone,  you  place  your  hands  upon  it,  or  use  a  stick  in  contact  with 
your  hands  and  with  the  stone.  A  weapon,  in  order  to  wound  a  deer 
or  leopard,  must  come  in  contact  with  him.  Poison  must  be  swal¬ 
lowed,  or  rubbed  on  the  skin,  to  be  deadly. 

7  The  superstitition  regarding  the  aphrodisiac  power  of  oysters  is  based  on  the 
resemblance  of  the  odor  of  the  oyster  to  that  of  semen.  The  belief  that  fish  is  an 
aphrodisiac,  which  is  connected  with  the  ritual  of  eating  fish  on  Friday  (the  day 
of  the  goddess  of  coitus),  is  based  on  the  resemblance  of  the  smell  of  fish  to  the  odor 
of  the  human  female,  on  the  resemblance  of  the  mouth  of  certain  species  of  fish  to 
the  female  genitalia,  and  on  the  striking  fecundity  of  fishes. 
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Far  more  important  is  contact  between  human  beings.  Hence, 
something  which  has  touched  the  enemy;  a  bit  of  his  clothing,  or  a 
stick  he  has  held;  if  worked  into  the  clay  image  or  other  means  of 
working  magic  upon  him,  makes  the  charm  more  efficacious.  Still 
more  effective  are  actual  parts  of  the  enemy;  the  parings  of  his  nails, 
a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  piece  of  his  skin  or  flesh  removed  in  ceremonial 
mutilations.  Hence,  the  extreme  care  which  savages  use  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  such  trimmings,  as  well  as  of  cast  off  clothing  and  orna¬ 
ments  lest  they  fall  into  malevolent  hands. 

But  magic  is  not  based  exclusively  upon  the  exaggeration  of  the 
importance  of  similarities  and  contacts.  As  an  illustration  of  other 
important  factors,  the  power  of  names  will  suffice.  This  again  is 
an  assumption  due  to  generalization  of  real  observed  causal  relations. 

Knowing  the  name  of  another  person  does  give  you  real  power 
over  him.  You  can  compel  his  attention;  and  this  compulsion 
frequently  leads  to  significant  and  important  consequences.  If  you 
want  to  make  another  man  do  something  for  you,  you  must  first  get 
his  attention.  Hence,  the  practice  of  having  a  secret  “real”  name, 
known  only  to  trusted  friends;  and  the  existence  of  many  taboos  or 
prohibitions  guarding  the  use  of  names. 

The  beliefs  of  science  and  those  of  magic  are  all  practical.  Genu¬ 
ine  religion,  unlike  magic,  does  not  involve  practical  beliefs,  and  its 
activities  aim  at  no  practical  results.  By  “practical”  we  mean 
here,  literally,  beliefs  concerning  actual  causal  relations  within  the 
mundane  realm  of  nature,  and  activities  intended  to  produce  effects 
within  this  realm.  The  effects  postulated  by  magic  are  capable  of 
test  by  experiment  and  observation;  the  effects  postulated  by  religion 
are  in  the  “other”  world,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  tests.  The 
beliefs  of  genuine  religion  are  beliefs  concerning  the  “other”  world. 
Science,  therefore,  can  never  have  any  such  bearing  on  religion  as 
it  has  on  magic.  Whatever  success  may  sometimes  attend  the 
efforts  of  the  psychic  researches,  (and  none  have  so  far  been  dem¬ 
onstrated),  can  have  no  effect  on  religion,  unless  to  demolish  it,  by 
demonstrating  that  the  supposed  “other  world”  is  really  a  part  of 
this  mundane  realm.  But  the  results  of  psychic  research  so  far  are 
wholly  in  the  field  of  magic;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  will 
ever  succeed  in  destroying  religion. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  religion,  arising  in  any  society,  should 
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absorb  the  concepts  and  technique  of  magic.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  from  its  very  origin,  what  is  called  religion  has  been  an  impure 
mixture  of  magic  and  the  genuine  article,  although  neither  element 
in  the  mixture  has  arisen  out  of  the  other.  Not  only  are  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  priest  and  those  of  the  medical  man  commonly  exercised 
by  the  same  individual  in  the  most  “primitive”  and  barbaric  societies 
of  which  we  have  records;  but  also  even  the  highest  forms  of  religion 
today  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  magic. 

As  soon  as  there  arises  a  conception  of  another  world  in  which 
superior  powers  reside,  this  conception  is  seized  upon  by  magic. 
The  missing  link  between  the  magic  ritual  and  the  desired  effects  is 
assigned  to  the  other-worldly  powers,  and  magic  thereupon  faces 
about  from  the  line  of  development  into  science. 

For  modem  evidence  one  may  look  at  prayer  and  divine  healing. 
Prayer,  in  the  religious  sense,  is  the  establishment  of  a  rapport  with 
the  power  of  the  other  world;  often  merely  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  social  bonds  between  the  human  individual  and  an  other-worldly 
person;  but  frequently  for  the  promotion  of  the  individual’s  other¬ 
worldly  salvation.  But  prayer,  once  admitted  as  an  effective  contact 
with  superior  powers,  becomes  a  magic  rite  for  the  production  of 
mundane  effects.  The  priest  prays  for  rain;  for  the  relief  of  disease; 
and  for  the  success  of  his  people  in  war.  All  such  effects  are  theoret¬ 
ically  capable  of  scientific  tests:  that  is,  they  are  magical.  The  use 
of  rituals,  medals,  ikons,  amulets,  prayer  wheels,  and  “religious” 
ceremonials  of  various  sorts  today,  is  far  more  magical  than  it  is 
religious. 

But  that  magic,  even  among  savages  and  barbarians,  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  free  from  this  religious  element  there  is  much  evidence. 
The  theory  of  much  magic  comes  under  the  concept  of  mana,  or 
power  of  a  natural  sort  residing  in  objects  and  persons  in  this  world. 
Just  as  the  electric  eel  has  the  definite  power  (mana)  of  shocking 
another  animal,  and  phosphorous  has  the  power  to  ignite,  and  certain 
plants  have  the  power  to  kill  those  who  eat  them,  so  many  other 
objects,  in  magical  theory,  have  resident  powers:  mana:  which 
science  finds  non-existent,  but  which  the  savage  believes  to  be  as 
real  as  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  The  relation  of  magic  to  science 
comes  out  clearly  in  these  cases. 

The  mana  attributed  to  persons,  and  to  personal  acts,  is  apparently 
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in  its  origin  not  conceived  animistically,  but  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  mana  of  inanimate  objects  is  conceived.  The  power  of  the  king’s 
touch  to  cure  scrofula  or  “king’s  evil”  is  like  the  power  of  the  touch 
of  the  hangman’s  rope  to  cure  barrenness  in  women.  The  baleful 
power  of  female  “ceremonial  uncleanness”8  and  the  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  power  of  the  “evil  eye”  are  like  the  power  of  vegetable  and 
mineral  poisons.  The  method  of  rain  making  in  vogue  in  Java  (two 
men  thrashing  each  others  backs  with  rods  until  the  blood  flows), 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  method  in  vogue  in  Australia 
(throwing  pulverized  quartz  crystals  over  the  women),  or  that  in 
vogue  in  Maryland  (hanging  up  a  dead  snake  by  the  tail). 

Not  only  has  the  development  of  religion  contributed  to  magic, 
but  magic  has  made  its  contribution  to  religion.  The  magic  efficacy 
of  contacts  is  utilized  in  the  “laying  on  of  hands”  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses.  The  mana  of  medals,  baptisms,  and  blessings,  has  its  function 
in  assisting  the  soul’s  salvation.  And  the  magic  importance  of  the 
name  has  become  invaluable  in  many  religions.  The  names  of  the 
gods  or  of  the  demons  are  of  great  aid  to  magicians  in  invoking  their 
assistance;  and  the  secret  of  the  god’s  true  name  is  often  sedulously 
guarded  in  order  that  unauthorized  persons  may  not  use  this  power¬ 
ful  mana.  Even  in  prayer  of  a  purely  religious  nature  the  name  of 
the  divinity  addressed  gives  the  petitioner  a  powerful  claim  to  his 
attention. 


§3.  Personal  religion  and  social  religion 

We  have  seen  that  religion  as  an  individual  affair  begins  in  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  mundane  system,  and  is  completed  in  the  belief 
in  an  extra-mundane  world.  This  extra-mundane  realm  may  be  a 
realm  of  more  abundant  life,  (more  abundant  satisfaction  of  desires), 
to  be  attained  by  man  after  death;  it  may  be  merely  a  realm  in  which 
superior  beings  have  life  more  abundantly  than  is  possible  for  man; 
or  it  may  be  merely  a  continuation  of  the  mundane  life,  and  there- 

8  Dr.  Macht  has  recently  shown  that  the  perspiration  and  saliva  as  well  as  the 
local  discharge  of  menstruating  women  actually  do  contain  toxins.  Thus  another 
belief  of  magic  has  been  shown  to  be  based  on  correct  observation.  But  such 
scientific  verification  of  magic  beliefs  does  not  mean  that  magic  is  to  be  accepted. 
It  merely  shows  that  all  practical  beliefs  which  have  been  widely  held  are  worthy 
of  scientific  examination,  if  there  is  the  ground  pf  possibility  of  any  truth  in  them. 
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fore  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  Any  system  of  belief  which  fulfills  one 
of  these  conditions  is  by  common  consent  classed  as  a  religion,  and 
such  classification  is  fully  justified.  It  is  not  essential  that  each 
individual  should  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  life  before  accepting  a 
religious  belief,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  reverse  is  true; 
the  individual  accepts  the  belief  in  the  other  world  during  the  op¬ 
timistic  period  of  youth,  before  the  dissatisfactions  of  life  have 
affected  him.  He  is  taught  the  religious  belief  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  past,  and  he  is  therefore  already  prepared  for  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  synthesis  when  the  conviction  of  evil 
finally  strikes  into  him.  This  is  the  “conviction  of  sin,”  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  transition  from  the  faith  that 
has  merely  been  taught,  to  the  faith  that  is  personally  accepted. 

That  pessimism  in  regard  to  life  is  well  nigh  universal  is  easily 
demonstrated.  Ask  an  adult  what  he  would  choose  if  he  were 
offered  the  alternatives  of  total  annihilation,  or  of  beginning  his  life 
over  again,  living  it  up  to  the  present  moment  exactly  as  he  has 
lived  it,  to  face  again  the  same  alternatives.  Make  it  clear  that  he 
is  not,  in  his  second  life,  to  be  allowed  to  profit  by  wrhat  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  first;  and  the  answer  almost  always  is  that  he  would 
choose  annihilation.  In  other  words,  all  life  that  has  been  lived  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  man  wishes  to  live  because  he  hopes  that  the 
future  wTill  be  different.  Alexander  Pope  expressed  this  fact  very 
neatly  in  his  well-known  lines:  “Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be 
blest.” 

Personal  religion  has  many  consequences,  both  individually  and 
socially.  The  most  important  social  effect  is  the  development  of 
social  religion,  which  begins  almost  as  soon  as  personal  religion 
commences.  Having  been  once  developed  as  a  social  system,  social 
religion  may  persist  with  a  minimum  of  personal  religion,  and  many 
of  its  adherents  may  never  have  had  any  personal  religion;  for  social 
religion,  like  personal  religion  is  something  that  is  very  largely 
learned,  not  developed  by  the  individual;  and  it  is  sometimes  wholly 
learned. 

The  individual  effects  of  personal  religion  are  chiefly  emotional. 
The  person  who  has  the  faith  in  the  God,  or  in  the  spiritual  order, 
which  will  right  his  wrongs  eventually,  takes  a  different  attitude 
towards  the  world  from  that  of  the  man  who  has  not  that  faith. 
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The  calmness  or  happiness,  and  the  greater  power  of  endurance, 
which  comes  from  the  life  of  religious  faith  is  well  known.  A  similar 
ease,  and  heightening  of  passive  endurance  comes  to  the  man  who 
accepts  the  oriental  religion  of  salvation  through  the  cessation  of 
the  “wheel  of  life.”  But  the  total  emotional  effects  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  religions  are  not  the  same.  There  is  less  passivity, 
more  initiative,  resultant  from  the  Western.  In  both,  however,  the 
emotional  situation  resulting  from  religion  does  increase  the  tolerance 
of  suffering  and  deprivation,  and  hence  religion  of  all  sorts  has  been 
deliberately  inculcated  in  the  populace  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
less  fortunate  classes  patient  and  subservient,  and  thus  maintaining 
the  advantages  of  the  more  fortunate.  Religion  has  been  called  the 
great  “social  opiate.” 

There  are  profound  personal  effects  in  the  way  of  repentance,  con¬ 
version,  and  so  on,  which  vary  from  religion  to  religion,  depending 
upon  the  subsidiary  doctrines  inculcated  by  various  religious  systems 
in  connection  with  their  modi  operandi,  or  techniques  of  salvation. 
These  phenomena  of  individual  religions  have  their  social  aspects 
which  are  important  matters  for  investigations,  but  not  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  religion  directly. 

That  there  are,  aside  from  the  well  marked  phenomena  mentioned, 
powerful  effects  of  personal  religion  on  the  individual  is  evident 
from  the  extreme  sensitiveness  which  almost  all  religious  persons 
show  in  all  matters  connected  with  their  religion.  You  cannot  dis¬ 
cuss  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  religious  person  in  his  presence,  or  in 
any  way  touch  upon  them,  without  eliciting  some  emotional  response. 
It  can  safely  be  predicted  that  if  a  man  or  woman  were  so  harnessed 
up  that  his  breathing,  blood  pressure,  pulse  rate,  and  skin  moisture 
•were  accurately  recorded,  (leaving  out  the  far  more  important  changes 
in  other  glandular  and  muscular  systems),  from  changes  in  these 
alone  we  should  be  able  to  detect  the  presence  or  absence  of  real 
religion.  If  such  a  one,  for  example,  should  pronounce  the  solemn 
words  of  the  Apostles  Creed,  and  his  pulse,  blood  pressure,  breath¬ 
ing,  and  skin  moisture  should  remain  essentially  unchanged,  or 
changed  only  as  the  speaking  of  meaningless  words  would  affect 
them,  we  would  be  certain  that  the  formula  has  for  him  no  religious 
aspect  at  all. 

It  is  probable  that  social  religion  begins  with  the  recognition  of 
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the  community  of  life.  When  one  recognizes  that  his  lot  is  the  lot 
of  all,  and  his  chances  of  salvation  the  chance  of  all,  he  has  attained 
to  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  social  life,  the  social  consciousness. 
And  this,  because  of  the  emotional  foundation  of  religion,  easily 
takes  on  an  affective  tone;  the  “group  feeling,”  or  “sympathy,”  as 
the  older  writers  termed  it.  The  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  is  by  no  means  essential  to  religion,  but  religion  strongly  tends 
to  engender  it.  In  many  religions,  this  consciousness  and  this  emo¬ 
tional  attitude  are  deliberately  intensified.  In  other  religions  they 
are  deliberately  limited  to  the  special  group,  race,  or  fellowship 
which  adheres  to  the  religion,  and  their  extension  beyond  these 
limits  is  inhibited.  In  some  religions  the  group  spirit,  (as  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  group  and  group  feeling  together  are  called),  is 
developed  into  an  ethical  system,  in  which  duty  to  one’s  fellow  is 
involved.  But  ethical  considerations  are  not  constituents  in  reli¬ 
gions  generally. 

Social  religion  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  belief,  or  faith;  for 
faith  is  on  the  personal  side  of  religion.  Social  religion  can  be  de¬ 
fined  only  in  terms  of  feeling  and  action,  and  action  is  the  paramount 
factor.  Religious  faith,  since  it  is  extra-mundane  in  its  application, 
is  non-practical.  That  is,  it  is  a  faith  in  extra-mundane  things,  and 
it  is  a  faith  which  can  in  no  wise  be  verified  or  checked  up  by  the 
methods  of  science.  The  purposes  involved  in  religion  are  also 
extra-mundane  or  non-practical.  One  does  this  or  that,  not  in  order 
to  accomplish  something  in  this  world,  but  in  order  to  achieve  salva¬ 
tion,  or  to  placate  the  gods  in  the  other  world,  or  to  establish  a  social 
rapport  with  the  extra-mundane  order.  The  purpose  to  lead  a  holy 
life,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  mind  it  might  bring,  is  as  distinctly 
practical  and  non-religious  as  if  the  purpose  were  to  gain  admission 
to  a  society  clique,  or  election  to  the  legislature,  through  the  same 
means;  and  the  results  of  such  activity  can  be  checked  up  as  prac¬ 
tically  as  can  the  results  of  dieting  to  grow  thin.  It  would  be  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  means  which  would  lead  a  man  to  adopt  any 
of  these  courses;  but  it  would  not  be  religious  belief. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  all  religious  activity.  So  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned,  religious  activity  has  no  purposes  beyond 
the  activity  itself.  One  does  not  go  to  church  for  the  sake  of  the 
effects  on  this  life’s  affairs,  or  rather,  one  frequently  does;  but  such 
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attendance  is  by  common  consent  non-religious.  One  goes  to  church 
religiously  for  the  salvation  of  one’s  soul;  or  for  the  establishment 
of  a  comity  with  the  extra-mundane  realm;  or  one  goes  for  the  pure 
sake  of  going;  and  this  latter  purpose  is  distinctly  religious  in  the 
social  sense,  if  not  in  the  personal. 

Social  religion,  in  short,  consists  in  the  seeking  of  common  stimu¬ 
lations,  of  common  feelings,  and  of  common  activities,  with  nothing 
further  in  view,  except  perhaps  the  purposes  of  the  personal  religion 
already  described.  Social  religion  is  non-practical  social  experience 
and  social  activity. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  classification  of  activities  as 
practical  on  the  one  hand,  and  non-practical  on  the  other  is  based 
on  purposes  or  intentions  only.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
psychology  that  no  activity,  and  no  experience,  (for  experience  is 
after  all  a  form  of  activity),  is  devoid  of  consequences  in  the  further 
life  of  the  individual.  But  even  these  consequences  are  determined 
in  part  by  the  intentions  or  purposes  involved  in  the  activity.  What¬ 
ever  the  effects  any  religious  observances  may  have  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  further  life,  it  is  obvious  that  the  effects  will  not  be  the 
same  on  the  man  who  engages  in  the  observance  for  religious  reasons 
and  the  man  who  engages  in  them  for  business  reasons,  or  because 
he  dare  not  refrain,  or  for  other  practical  reasons. 

The  distinction  between  “practical”  activities  and  “non-practical” 
is,  therefore,  a  vital  one,  and  it  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
religion.  If  we  should  omit  purposes  from  consideration  we  would 
have  no  occasion  to  discuss  religion  at  all;  and  to  a  really  “behav- 
iorstic”  psychology  “religion”  is  merely  a  name  to  be  explained 
away. 

In  respect  to  religion  as  in  respect  to  every  other  phase  of  life, 
we  must  distinguish  between  immediate  purposes  and  ultimate  pur¬ 
poses.  The  child  in  school,  for  example,  may  have  at  a  given  moment 
the  immediate  purpose  of  finishing  a  certain  arithmetic  problem; 
but  he  has  also  the  ultimate  purpose  of  going  out  to  play,  and  must 
finish  the  problem  in  order  to  carry  out  that  ultimate  purpose.  The 
ultimate  purpose  is  not  continuous;  when  we  say  he  has  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose,  we  mean  actually  that  he  has  had  it,  but  that  the 
effects  of  the  ultimate  purpose  persist  in  the  immediate  purpose. 
The  actual  continued  persistence  of  ultimate  purpose  would  inter- 
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fere  with  the  execution  of  the  purpose  through  interference  with 
the  immediate  purpose. 

In  the  same  way,  the  religious  purpose  may  be  the  ultimate  one, 
seldom  occurring,  but  determining  and  strengthening  certain  other 
purposes  which  maintain  the  religious  activity.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  every  time  one  goes  to  church  he  has  in  mind  the  purposes 
which  have  in  the  past  determined  him  to  the  religious  life.  We 
have  here  one  source  of  the  endless  and  sometimes  perplexing  mix¬ 
ture  of  purely  religious  and  semi-religious  purposes  and  activities  in 
the  religious  life.  Although  mundane  satisfaction  and  happiness 
have  no  part  in  religious  purposes,  they  are  frequently  experienced 
as  a  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  religious  purposes,  and  may  even 
be  the  objective  of  the  immediate  purposes  which  are  dominated  by 
ultimate  religious  purposes.  One  man,  for  example,  derives  great 
satisfaction  going  to  church,  another  does  not.  The  source  of  the 
first  man’s  satisfaction  is  in  the  ultimate  religious  purpose  of  attend¬ 
ing  church  for  his  soul’s  sake,  and  is  the  normal  satisfaction  of  the 
various  desires  involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  planned  course  of 
activity;  the  other  man  having  no  such  religious  purposes,  is  merely 
bored  by  the  dull  sermon  and  discordant  choir.9 

Ultimate  purposes  and  immediate  purposes  alike  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  habits  of  action  which  function  subsequently  in  the 
abeyance  of  the  purposes.  We  need  not  be  astonished  when  we  find 
that  the  religious  life,  both  social  and  personal,  is  in  all  cases  pre¬ 
dominantly  a  matter  of  habit,  into  which  purposes  enter  but  seldom 
after  they  have  done  their  work.  Furthermore,  we  should  expect 
to  find,  and  do  find,  many  persons  of  well  deve'oped  religious  habits, 
who  have  never  had  any  religious  faith  or  religious  purposes.  For 
these  habits  are  usually  inculcated  socially,  prior  to  the  arousal  to 
the  faith  and  purposes,  through  the  routine  of  home  and  school 
training.  Such  persons  are  by  no  means  hypocrites,  for  they  are 

9  Not  all  persons  find  happiness  in  religion.  Many  religious  persons  of  what 
James  calls  the  “unhealthy  minded”  types  (the  long  faced,  sour  dispositioned  kind), 
carry  their  religious  dissatisfaction  continually,  and  such  happiness  as  they  find  in 
life  is  entirely  apart  from  their  religion,  and  even  such  happiness  they  deplore  as 
being  sinful,  since  it  involves  the  temporary  forgetting  of  the  generally  unsatis¬ 
factory  nature  of  mundane  life,  that  is  to  say,  the  ignoring  of  the  foundations  of 
religion. 
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not  pretending.  They  are,  in  fact,  socially  religious,  although  not 
personally  so. 

Religious  activities  may  be  classified  roughly  under  three  heads: 
(1)  the  seeking  of  common  stimulation,  (2)  general  motor  activities, 
(3)  complex  systems  of  action  and  inhibitions. 

1.  Common  stimulation  is  an  important  aspect  of  social  religion. 
For  such  purposes  noises,  as  of  drums,  cymbals,  devil-devils,  bull 
roarers,  organs,  orchestral  instruments,  and  human  songs;  lights,  as 
of  candles,  torches,  sacrificial  flames,  stained  glass  windows,  and 
more  complicated  lighting  systems,  along  with  the  gleam  of  gold  and 
jewels;  odors,  as  of  incense,  the  smell  of  burnt  offerings;  and  the 
flavors  of  wine  and  foods  are  employed.  Beyond  serving  the  purposes 
of  being  subjected  to  the  same  stimulation  to  wdiich  the  others  in 
the  group  are  subjected,  many  of  the  stimulating  objects  are  sym¬ 
bolic,  and  the  human  speech  employed  is  directly  significant,  so  that 
common  ideas  are  aroused  by  the  common  stimulations.  Through 
these  ideas,  and  also  through  the  stimulations  more  directly,  common 
feelings  and  emotions  are  aroused;  and  these  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  results. 

Even  the  sermon,  in  church  religious  ceremonies,  has  its  powerful 
function  in  the  arousing  of  common  emotions  through  common  ideas, 
and  to  far  less  an  extent  the  function  of  teaching,  or  developing  the 
religious  ideas.  The  most  successful  sermons  are  those  which  are 
made  up  of  phrases  which  are  entirely  familiar  to  the  audience,  and 
which  have  acquired  the  power  to  arouse  certain  types  of  religious 
feelings,  often  with  little  of  the  ideational  meaning  which  the  lan¬ 
guage  originally  had.  Yet,  the  educational  function  of  training  the 
audience  to  form  ideational  and  emotional  habit  is  at  times  an  im¬ 
portant  function  of  the  sermon. 

2.  Under  the  head  of  more  general  motor  activities,  we  include 
dancing,  genuflecting,  bowing  the  head,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  a  long  line  of  definite  acts  in  savage  and  civilized  religion  which 
derive  their  importance  wholly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  common 
activities;  that  others  of  the  religious  group  are  engaged  in  them,  or 
will  engage  in  them,  or  have  engaged  in  them  in  the  past.  The 
psychological  value  of  a  ritual  which  has  been  used  for  ages  and  is 
used  throughout  great  areas  of  the  world  is  enormously  important. 
Applauding  a  speaker  by  the  ejaculation  of  “amen!”,  for  example, 
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is  of  religious  value  only  in  those  groups  in  which  it  is  commonly 
done  and  has  long  been  done.  The  ejaculation  of  “atta  boy!”  would 
hardly  serve  the  same  purpose  at  present,  although  in  the  course 
of  time  it  might  become  perfectly  serviceable. 

3.  Among  the  complex  system  of  activities  and  inhibitions  we  have 
a  vast  group  of  observances  of  high  religious  significance.  The 
building  of  churches,  monuments,  and  shrines,  is  a  very  significant 
religious  activity,  occupying  sometimes  long  periods  of  time;  an 
activity  the  significance  of  which  transcends  the  mere  obtaining  of 
the  completed  edifice.  The  various  systems  of  religious  bodily 
mutilation  produced  throughout  the  savage  world  are  important 
primarily  as  social  activities,  and  the  scars  resulting  from  these 
mutilations  are  important  as  signifying  that  the  activity  has  been 
carried  out.  Among  many  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  the  Pacific 
Islands,  who  circumcise  males,  and  sometimes  females,  and  perform 
other  mutilations  of  the  body  as  symbols  of  initiation  into  tribal 
fellowship,  the  mutilations  are  but  parts  of  an  extensive  ritual  which 
accompanies  them;  and  the  scars  are  badges  indicating  that  the 
individual  has  undergone  not  only  the  surgical  operation,  but  also 
the  other  rites.  The  records  of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  other 
ceremonials  of  the  civilized  churches  serve  the  same  purpose.  Among 
the  savages  generally  the  various  bodily  decorations  and  ornaments 
employed  in  addition  to  scars  are  badges  indicating  the  social  status 
of  the  individual  which  has  been  conferred  or  recognized  through 
the  ceremonial  activities  which  he  has  carried  out;  and  indicating 
also  the  activities  he  is  thenceforth  entitled  to  carry  on  systemati¬ 
cally.  The  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  classifications 
are  socially  religious  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  otherwise 
social,  is  one  not  easily  solved  in  any  society. 

Social  religion  everywhere  has  involved  complicated  system?  of 
acts  which  may  not  be  done  (which  are  tabooed ),  and  acts  which  are 
obligatory,  extending  through  the  spheres  of  everyday  life,  quite 
outside  of  specific  religious  observances.  In  certain  religions,  one 
may  not  labor  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  In  certain  religions 
the  flesh  of  this  or  that  animal  may  not  be  eaten.  In  certain  others 
wine  may  not  be  drunk.  In  some  religions  one  must  always  execute 
certain  ceremonial  acts  before  eating  and  drinking.  To  varying 
extents  in  different  religions,  religious  activities  and  inhibitions  are 
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commingled  with  the  various  practical  activities  of  life.  These 
systems  are  modified  by  the  more  independent  rituals  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Foods,  for  example,  which  are  tabooed  to  the  young  boy  may 
be  permitted  after  circumcision,  or  other  initiation  ceremonies;  and 
the  acquiring  of  higher  badges  of  rank  usually  involves  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  further  obligations  of  a  religious  nature. 

Because  of  the  impressively  social  aspect  of  religion  everywhere, 
there  has  arisen  a  theory  that  religion  is  in  its  origin  purely  social, 
and  that  the  personal  elements  were  later  added;  a  theory  pro¬ 
mulgated  (although  perhaps  not  originated)  by  Robertson  Smith. 
According  to  this  view,  first  comes  the  ritual:  social  actions  which 
have  no  practical  purpose.  Then  this  ritual  is  given  an  interpreta¬ 
tion;  and  as  the  interpretation  becomes  standardized  and  accepted, 
belief  is  thereby  added.  While  it  seems  improbable  that  ritual 
could  have  actually  arisen  in  this  way,  it  is  probable  that  through  a 
process  of  progressive  reinterpretations  of  the  ritual,  the  original 
purposes  may  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  beliefs  essentially  changed; 
or  that  the  personal  side  of  religion  in  which  it  originated  may  largely 
disappear.  Certainly,  in  many  savage  religions,  and  in  the  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  ancient  civilizations  the  personal  element  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  In  these  religions  it  makes  little  difference  what  the 
man  believes,  it  matters  much  what  he  does  religiously.  Shaw  has 
expressed  this  forcibly  in  “Androcles  and  the  Lion,”  in  which  the 
Christians  are  told  that  they  need  only  burn  a  little  incense  to  the 
gods;  that  no  one  cares  what  they  believe  about  them. 

§4.  The  desires  involved  in  religion 

If  one  wishes  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  “instincts”  of  the  faculty 
psychology,  then  one  may  reasonably  speak  of  a  “religious”  instinct. 
The  so-called  “instinctive”  tendencies  in  man  everywhere,  as  they 
are  developed  and  modified  by  reactions  to  the  environment,  result 
in  the  production  of  religion.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  summarize  these 
tendencies  in  terms  of  their  results  and  call  them  collectively  the 
“religious  instinct,”  as  it  is  to  summarize  the  “reproductive”  and 
“combative”  tendencies  as  the  “reproductive  instinct”  and  the 
“instinct  of  pugnacity.” 

But  it  is  more  useful  to  consider  religion  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  desires,  which  are  actual  psychological  facts.  There  is  no 
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reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  “religious  desire”  except  in.  the 
secondary  form  in  which  we  have  also  a  desire  to  go  to  the  movies, 
a  desire  to  teach  mathematics,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Religion  is 
the  resultant  of  all  the  primary  or  general  desires,  not  of  any  one  of 
them  exclusively.  Sex  desire  is  no  more  involved'  in  religion  than 
it  is  in  life  generally,  and  all  the  other  desires  are  involved  in  religion 
and  in  practical  life.  If  man  in  general  satisfied  abundantly  all 
desires  except  one,  and  if  that  desire  were  of  paramount  importance, 
a  religion  based  on  that  desire  might  arise.  Undoubtedly,  the  rela¬ 
tive  satisfaction  of  various  desires  varies  greatly  from  individual  to 
individual,  and  from  social  group  to  social  group.  For  some  persons 
whose  sexual  desires  are  relatively  the  least  satisfied,  religion  may 
have  a  predominantly  sexual  basis.  In  others,  it  is  the  desire  for 
power  or  for  conformity  or  for  shelter  or  for  rest,  or  some  other  desire 
which  is  maximally  significant.  The  sexual  desires,  being  the  most 
fully  satisfied  among  primitive  people,  have  obviously  had  the  least 
to  do  with  the  early  development  of  religion;  the  desire  for  food, 
shelter,  rest,  and  conformity  the  most.  In  very  few  religions  is  the 
notion  of  sexual  gratification  an  important  aspect  of  the  fuller  life 
of  the  other  world.10 

Religion  as  such  has  to  do  with  the  whole  life  of  man,  even  though 
in  particular  religions  now  this  aspect  of  life,  and  now  that,  have  been 
emphasized.  This  is  a  fact  which  has  been  stressed  so  frequently 
and  strongly  that  it  needs  no  amplification,  and  the  psychological 
basis  of  religion  explains  it. 

§5.  The  language  of  religion 

Among  the  stimulus  patterns  which  are  efficacious  in  arousing 
common  ideas,  common  perceptions,  and  common  feelings,  we  may 
distinguish  three  types,  although  these  three  shade  into  each  other. 

10  In  the  Christian  religion,  for  example,  rest,  food  and  drink  (“bread  of  heaven” 
and  “water  of  life”),  conformity  (“to  join  the  happy  throng”),  cleanness  (“washed 
whiter  than  snow”),  and  free  activity  (“worship  and  praise  forever”)  receive  the 
maximal  emphasis.  Sex  symbolism  is  abundant  in  all  religions,  including  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  it  is  symbolism  drawn  from  the  life  of  sex,  not  pointing  to  it.  Among 
ceremonials,  eating  and  drinking,  going  to  the  sanctuary,  washing,  and  singing 
are  the  most  important  and  significant.  But  sexual  activities  also  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ritual  of  early  forms  of  Christianity,  although  discountenanced  by 
the  greater  leaders. 
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We  have  first  the  stimulation  addressed  to  the  various  senses, 
which  are  primarily  impersonal,  and  more  or  less  directly  efficacious 
in  arousing  feelings  without  the  interpolation  of  ideas.  Such  stimu¬ 
lations,  for  example,  as  the  odors  of  incense,  the  sounds  of  drums, 
musical  instruments,  and  choirs,  the  dim  radiance  of  candles,  the 
glitter  of  brass,  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  the  richness  of  stained  glass, 
and  the  glare  of  electric  lights,  and  even  many  tactual  and  muscular 
stimulus  patterns  are  widely  used  by  religious  organizations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  sight,  sound,  and  frequently  the  odors, 
which  emanate  from  other  members  of  the  group  are  profoundly 
efficacious.  Concerted  action  in  rising,  bowing,  and  performing 
similar  ritual  acts  contributes  strongly  to  the  social  consciousness. 
The  sounds  of  the  voices  of  others  repeating  the  same  words,  the 
sounds  of  their  breathing,  and  the  subtle  “human  odor”  even  in  the 
cleanest  congregation,  all  contribute.  If  one  should  study  analyti¬ 
cally  the  behavior  of  other  members  of  the  congregation,  one  could 
make  many  inferences  as  to  their  lives,  habits,  feelings,  attitudes, 
but  without  this  analytical  attention,  emotional  effects  are  produced 
through  the  mere  perception  of  activities  connected  with  common 
beliefs  and  feelings  and  actions. 

These  two  classes  of  religious  stimulation  are,  however,  but  ele¬ 
mentary  forms.  A  still  more  powerful  type  of  stimulation  is  found 
in  language,  including  spoken,  written,  gesture,  and  symbol  lan¬ 
guage.  Without  entering  at  this  point  into  a  discussion  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  language,  we  may  describe  language  as 
made  up  of  acts,  and  the  effects  of  acts,  to  which  ideational  signifi¬ 
cance  has  become  attached  through  a  learning  process.  Among 
language-acts  we  include  such  things  as  nodding  and  shaking  the 
head,  the  speaking  of  words,  and  the  gestures  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  other  sign  language.  Among  activity-effects  in  language  we 
include  written  language  and  various  types  of  pictorial  and  plastic 
representation  which  are  called  symbols. 

Religion  makes  use  of  all  these  means  of  communicating  ideas, 
and,  through  the  use  of  the  ideas,  of  communicating  feelings.  It 
even  goes  back  and  attaches  ideational  significance  to  the  stimuli  of 
the  first  class  mentioned,  so  that  the  incense,  the  choir,  the  drums, 
and  the  contacts  with  the  priest,  become  symbols  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other  phases  of  religious  doctrines.  The  use  of  symbols  of  the 
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pictorial  and  plastic  types  is  of  special  interest  because  of  certain 
features  of  religious  symbolism  which  have  been  used  by  theorists 
in  interpretation  of  the  psychology  of  religion. 

The  interrelations  of  verbal  language  and  symbols  are  close  and 
complicated.  The  representative  principle  involved  in  the  two  is 
obviously  the  same,  and  written  language  in  fact  had  its  beginnings 
in  pictorial  symbols.  The  symbolism  developed  in  pictorial  and 
plastic  representations  also  resorts  to  ordinary  language  as  a  means 
of  presentation,  so  that  verbal  or  other  language  reference  to  the 
symbols  serves  in  place  of  the  symbol  itself.  The  cross,  for  example, 
may  be  utilized  in  the  form  of  the  actual  cross,  of  wood  or  of  metal; 
or  a  picture;  or  the  gesture  of  making  the  “sign”  of  the  cross;  or 
through  the  mere  oral  or  written  word  “cross.”  In  highly  de¬ 
veloped  religions  many  symbols  are  presented  almost  exclusively  in 
linguistic  forms.  But  apparently,  in  earlier  developments,  the  pic¬ 
ture  or  object  symbols  predominated. 

Many  of  the  ancient  symbols  of  religion,  some  of  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  Christianity  through  the  Greek  and  Roman  reli¬ 
gions,  are  drawn  from  the  sex  life  and  the  sex  organs.  Designs 
such  as  the  “American”  cross,  the  ankh,11  the  inverted  triangle,  the 
pointed  oval,  and  the  crescent,  each  of  which  signifies  the  female 
principle,  and  therefore  the  female  divinity;  designs  such  as  the  tau- 
cross,  the  stable  triangle,  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  spear  or  arrow-head, 
signifying  the  male  principle  or  male  divinity;  and  conventionalized 
representations  of  certain  obviously  distinguishable  features  of  the 
human  male  and  female  have  been  widely  used.  Many  natural 
objects  were  similarly  utilized  because  of  their  resemblances  in  form, 
growth,  or  odor  to  details  of  sexual  nature.  Thus  the  dolphin  and 
fish,  the  pomegranate,  the  palm  tree,  the  dove,  the  garden,  the  moon,12 

11  The  ankh,  or  “key  of  life,”  as  found  in  Egypt  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
similar  symbol  found  in  Asia,  which  may  have  had  a  different  origin,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  a  different  interpretation.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  ankh 
was  not  used  as  a  symbol  of  coitus,  a  quite  different  symbol  having  been  used  for 
that  purpose. 

12  The  moon  is  usually  a  female  divinity,  because  of  its  monthly  period,  as  well 
as  its  softer,  feebler  light  as  compared  with  the  sun.  In  later  development  of 
religion,  it  becomes  the  virgin  goddess  (since  only  the  virgin,  in  early  civilization, 
shows  the  recurrent  period),  distinguished  from  the  love-goddess,  and  symbolized 
by  the  crescent. 
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and  the  earth  are  symbols  of  the  female;  the  goat,  the  spear,  the 
fig  and  fig  leaf  and  the  sun  are  symbols  of  the  male. 

Symbols  of  “perfection,”  or  the  highest  form  of  life,  are  uniformly 
conventionalized  representations  of  coitus;  hence  they  are  also 
mystic  symbols  of  “union.”  Frequently  these  symbols  are  con¬ 
structed  by  mere  combination  of  male  and  female  symbols:  the  six 
pointed  star  is  the  combination  of  the  male  and  female  triangles;  the 
five  pointed  star  of  the  female  triangle  and  the  arrow  head.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  symbols  are  more  directly  constructed,  as  in  the  case  of 
tah-gook,13  of  Korean  origin,  which  represents  “perfection”  or  the 
“generative  power  of  nature”  through  two  fish  spawning;  the  swa¬ 
stika,14  the  development  of  which  is  not  so  obvious;  the  Egyptian 
sign  of  coitus;  and  others  which  are  still  more  naive  and 
unmistakable. 

The  understanding  of  these  symbols  invests  with  significance  a 
vast  range  of  ancient  tradition  and  religious  ritual;  as  well  as  a 
mass  of  still  prevalent  superstition,  such  as  that  concerning  the 
“evil  eye,”  the  “horse-shoe,”  etc.  A  superficial  understanding  of 
the  subject,  however,  has  led  many  people  to  suppose  that  the  an¬ 
cient  and  primitive  religions  were  especially  salacious  or  even  obscene, 
and  has  led  some  of  the  older  theorists  whose  speculations  have  more 
recently  been  adopted  by  Freud  and  his  disciples  to  suppose  that 
religion  had  its  origin  exclusively  in  the  sex  desire.  Both  of  these 
suppositions  are  quite  erroneous. 

We  have  shown  that  religion  has  its  root  in  all  the  desires  of  man, 
and  the  symbols  of  religion  clearly  exemplify  this  origin.  In  the 
Christian  religion  for  example,  although  many  of  the  symbols  are 
sexual  in  their  origin,  the  range  of  symbols  is  comprehensive.  If 
we  consider  lilies,  snow,  leaves,  the  anchor,  sowing  and  reaping,  the 
path,  the  crown,  the  cross,  the  tree  of  life,  Gethsemane,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  the  purifying  blood,  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  the  flaming  sword, 
the  rock,  the  armour,  the  fire,  the  Lion  of  Judah,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  the  water  of  life,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  symbols, 
we  find  that  some  of  these  are  sexual,  but  the  vast  majority  refer  to 

13  The  tah-gook  has  in  some  of  its  occurrences  the  eyes  of  the  two  fish  repre¬ 
sented,  which  makes  its  intent  unmistakable. 

14  The  swastika  has  lost,  in  more  recent  times  in  India,  its  high  significance,  and 
has  become  a  symbol  of  mere  “good  luck”  (the  vernacular  expression  for  coitus). 
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other  desires,  and  only  an  ingenious  sophistry  can  give  a  sex  inter¬ 
pretation  to  them.  And  the  same  principle  applies  to  every  religion 
which  uses  symbols  extensively. 

The  importance  of  the  symbols  drawn  from  sex  characteristics 
and  sex  functions  came  about  through  the  emphasis  which  religion 
universally  places  on  the  ideas  of  creation  and  origin.  This  is  true 
of  the  atheistic  as  well  as  the  theistic  religions.  The  notion  of  a 
power  above  the  world  upon  which  man  can  depend,  as  a  means 
through  which  he  can  attain  to  the  other  life  or  escape  from  this  one, 
is  inevitably  connected  with  the  conception  of  the  power  which 
maintains  and  rules  this  world,  and  which  perhaps  creates  it.  Wor¬ 
ship,  or  other  activity  having  reference  to  creative  energy,  whether 
personal  or  not,  is  accordingly  characteristic  of  religion  almost 
universally. 

For  primitive  man,  and  for  man  not  so  primitive,  creation  (or 
even  maintenance)  is  always  a  vital  process.  That  which  becomes 
or  is  transformed,  either  grows  vegetatively,  or  is  produced  through 
animal  activity.  Vegetable  growth,  and  animal  reproduction  are 
the  striking  examples  of  creation,  and  it  is  natural  that  man  should 
think  of  both  of  these  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  ultimate 
origin.  Notions  drawn  from  the  observation  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  reproduction  have  actually  played  a  large  r61e  in  the 
development  of  religion,  although  the  cultus  arborum  has  played  a 
lesser  role  as  compared  with  that  of  the  animal  cults. 

Of  all  the  creative  manifestations  in  the  world,  the  creation  of  a 
new  human  being  is  the  most  highly  significant  to  other  human 
beings,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  procreative  act,  and  those  things 
and  processes  most  closely  connected  with  it,  should  have  deep 
religious  significance.  Moreover,  primitive  man  who  is  more  frank 
and  pure  minded  than  is  civilized  man,  treated  these  matters  with 
an  explicitness  which  shocks  our  prudish  temperaments,  and  which 
is  therefore  misunderstood.  We  can  readily  understand  why  prim¬ 
itive  man  chose  as  the  highest  symbol  of  creative  power  the  human 
generative  organs;  and  why  he  chose  sexual  union  as  the  supreme 
symbol,  not  only  of  the  original  process  of  creation,  but  of  the  re¬ 
generation  which  gives  the  life  to  come. 

In  later  developments  of  religion,  the  representations  of  those 
symbols  are  substituted  for  the  primary  symbols,  and  results  or  final 
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processes  are  substituted  for  initial  processes.  Thus  in  Christian 
symbolism  we  speak  of  God  as  the  father  of  all,  and  especially  as 
the  spiritual  father  of  our  rebirth,  and  have  somewhat  protected  our 
sensibilities  by  largely  (but  not  entirely)  omitting  reference  to  a 
mother,  although  the  mother  idea  was  regnant  in  the  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  religions  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Egypt 
from  which  the  Christian  religious  symbols  were  derived. 

Among  primitive  religions  the  tendency  to  worship  male  and  fe¬ 
male  divinities  was  widespread.  The  earth  is  the  fruitful  mother 
of  all,  the  sun  the  father  who  causes  the  earth  to  bring  forth.  The 
arrow  represents  the  sun’s  rays — and  also  the  copulative  organ  of 
the  human  male;  the  “male”  triangle  represents  fire,  but  more  directly 
represents  an  obvious  detail  of  the  man’s  body.  And  so  the  symbols 
chosen  to  represent  the  female  principle  have  in  many  cases  a  double 
origin. 

In  later  religions  the  generative  principles  are  multiplied.  Thus, 
in  the  Roman  theology  there  were  Apollo,  the  sun;  Jove,  the  thunder; 
Dionysus,  the  vital  force  in  plant  life;  Neptune,  the  power  of  the 
sea;  and  Mercury,  the  power  which  urges  the  male  to  seek  the 
female,  and  therefore  the  principle  of  discovery,  invention,  and 
science.  The  distinctions  among  female  goddesses  were  on  a  more 
naively  humanistic  basis:  Diana,  the  virgin  goddess,  symbolizes  the 
generative  capacity,  as  the  power  which  calls  upon  the  male  to  seek 
it,  and  she  is  therefore  the  goddess  of  knowledge,  the  wisdom  who 
cries  aloud  in  the  street,  challenging  him  who  hath  understanding 
to  understand.  The  Great  Mother  and  her  prototypes  are  symbols 
of  the  female  generative  principle  in  action,  creating  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  male;  not  potential  wisdom  but  wisdom  understood, 
and  made  part  of  the  life  of  man.  Aphrodite  and  her  numerous 
prototypes  represent  the  amorous  principle  which  primitive  man 
recognized  as  distinct  from  the  reproductive,  although  not  isolated 
from  it. 

Through  all  these  symbolizations,  (for  the  gods  are  symbols),  runs 
the  conception  of  creative  power  and  creative  wisdom.  In  ancient 
literatures  the  characterization  of  sexual  intercourse  as  “knowledge” 
is  no  mere  accident.  In  many  of  the  rituals  of  worship  a  great 
range  of  secondary  sex  symbols  and  sexual  acts  were  involved.  In 
many  of  the  fully  developed  religions  of  ancient  civilizations  the 
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principal  gods  are  twain.16  Osiris  and  Isis  in  Egypt;  Moloch  and 
Astarte  in  Phoenicia;  Nebo  and  Istar  in  Chaldea;  Bel  and  Belit  in 
Nippur;  Attis  and  Cybele  in  Phrygia,  Odin  and  Friga  among  the 
Europeans;  Shiva  (Siva)  and  Durga  in  India.  The  process  of  creation 
of  the  world  is  described  as  an  actual  act  of  divine  copulation. 
Shiva,  in  order  to  create  life,  formed  a  wife  from  himself,  and  the  two 
generated  the  whole  gamut  of  living  beings.  The  god  of  the  ancient 
Semites  (the  Sun)  first  created  the  Earth  (female),  and  by  fertilizing 
it,  created  all  else.  Indications  of  similar  ideas  are  conspicuous  in 
the  religious  tradition  of  many  other  peoples.  We  need  not  be 
surprised,  then,  at  the  multiplicity  of  sex  symbols  in  religion,  the 
apparent  worship  of  the  sex  organs,  or  of  representations  of  them,10 
and  the  actual  practice  of  sexual  intercourse  as  a  truly  religious 
rite.  These  things  are  not  the  worship  of  sex,  nor  even  the  symbol¬ 
ization  of  merely  sexual  purposes,  but  are  the  indications  of  the 
foundations  of  religion  in  the  whole  life  of  man,  including  the  sex  life. 

That  the  symbolism  is  often  lost,  and  the  symbols  become  the 
worshipped  object,  instead  of  the  means  to  worship,  is  not  surprising. 
The  constant  fight  in  religious  progress  is  to  prevent  the  transfer 
from  the  thing  symbolized  to  the  symbol,  and  it  seldom  succeeds. 

§6.  The  social  value  of  religion 

It  is  apparent  that  social  religion,  as  above  described,  is  not 
sharply  distinguishable  from  social  play.  Both  are  activities  engaged 
in  primarily  for  their  own  sake,  although  various  other  motives  are 

15  But  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  assumption  that  female  worship  precedes 
male  worship,  and  that  the  first  divinities  of  all  peoples  are  female.  The  third 
stage,  in  which  there  are  only  gods,  without  even  subsidiary  goddesses,  is  really 
the  stage  of  religious  degeneration,  so  far  as  the  god-element  in  religion  is  concerned. 
This  primacy  of  female-worship  does  not  indicate  that  religions  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  males  alone,  as  has  sometimes  been  assumed.  From  the  characteristics 
of  sex  interests  as  exhibited  today  in  the  theater,  we  could  predict  that  women 
also,  if  developing  a  god-religion,  would  develop  goddesses  before  gods.  The  later 
elimination  of  goddesses  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  religious  ascendency  of  the 
males,  and  the  sinking  of  marriage  to  a  low  psychological  plane.  If  the  later 
developments  of  the  Hebrew  religion  had  been  the  work  of  such  men  as  the  author 
of  the  “Song  of  Solomon,”  the  most  remarkable  of  all  poetic  expositions  of  the 
possibilities  of  monogamy,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  misogynist  prophets,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  included  a  supreme  goddess.  The  rise  of  the  cult  of  the 
“Great  Mother”  was  a  revolt  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  male-worshipping 
religions  of  Western  Asia. 

18  Primarily,  not  the  worship  of  the  genitalia,  but  their  use  in  worship. 
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interwoven  with  both  groups  of  activity.  Individual  religion,  and 
individual  play  are  distinguishable,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
social  religion  and  social  play  can  be  definitely  distinguished  except 
on  the  basis  of  their  individual  correlates.  Certain  types  of  social 
religion  can  be  described  as  play  determined  by,  or  developed  by, 
religious  faith.  Perhaps  our  concept  of  social  religion  might  be 
restricted  to  those  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  social  religion  and  the  play  embodied  in  the  rituals 
and  symbolism  of  modern  secret  societies,  organized  athletic  institu¬ 
tions,  and  many  other  formally  and  informally  organized  social 
groupings.  The  persistence  of  social  religion  after  the  loss  of  the 
personal  element,  and  the  existence  of  play  organizations  in  which 
definite  elements  of  religious  faith  are  involved,  seriously  complicate 
the  problem  of  distinguishing  play  and  religion  in  their  social  form, 
which  is  perhaps  after  all  a  problem  of  definition.  When  we  speak 
of  the  practical  values  of  social  religion,  therefore,  we  must  consider 
various  social  forms  of  play  as  well,  as  the  distinction  is  not  of  para¬ 
mount  importance. 

Social  religion  has  two  sets  of  values.  It  enlarges  the  means  for 
the  satisfaction  of  certain  desires,  limited  as  to  their  gratification; 
especially  the  desire  for  conformity,  and  the  desire  for  preeminence. 
In  addition  to  positions  of  importance  in  the  public  gaze  attained 
by  priests,  medicine  men,  and  other  varieties  of  the  clergy,  and  by 
the  various  types  of  “church  workers”  in  the  occidental  churches, 
there  is  in  the  more  complex  religions  an  abundance  of  opportunity 
for  individuals  to  attain  preeminence  through  the  holy  life;  as  pil¬ 
grims,  penitents,  dervishes,  religious  recluses,  conspicuous  church 
attendants,  and  in  a  still  simpler  way  as  patrons,  and  donors  of 
stained  glass  windows,  charity  funds,  and  other  appurtenances  of 
ecclesiastical  organizations.  The  conspicuous  uniforms  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  of  the  monastic  orders,  the  green  turbans  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  titles  of  nobility  granted  by  the 
papacy  are  not  simply  means  of  binding  the  individual  to  the  organ¬ 
ization;  they  are  also  rewards  for  his  adherence.  The  lack  of  sharp 
distinction  between  religious  and  play  organizations  is  illustrated  by 
the  similarity  in  the  types  of  decorations  and  titles  of  rank  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  and  by  various  modern  “fra¬ 
ternal”  or  “secret”  societies. 
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In  earlier  civilizations,  religious  organizations  were  important  in 
the  sexual  gratification  of  the  males,  prostitution  having  been  fos¬ 
tered  first  as  a  religious  institution.  Later  churches,  while  abandon¬ 
ing  prostitution,  have  never  relinquished  their  claims  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  sexual  desires,  and  to  the  confirmation  of  marriage  as  an 
ecclesiastical  function,  although  the  state  is  slowly  limiting  the 
church  in  this  respect  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  desire  for  activity  has  an  important  role  in  all  social  religion. 
Outlets  for  activity  through  worship,  rituals,  and  various  church 
functions  are  offered  to  those  whose  activities  in  other  respects  are 
limited  largely  to  tedious  routine,  and  this  opportunity  is  of  great 
value  to  many  individuals.  With  the  greater  organization  of  other 
play  activities,  the  church  is  seriously  affected,  and  has  not  been 
regardless  of  its  own  integrity  in  setting  its  face  against  them.  One 
of  the  most  significant  indications  of  modern  times  is  the  recent 
official  abandoning  by  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  ban  against 
social  dancing. 

In  addition  to  the  furthering  of  individual  satisfactions,  which 
has,  of  course,  further  influence  on  social  relations,  religion  has  a 
direct  social  value  of  great  importance,  in  its  contribution  to  the 
formation  of  group  consciousness  and  group  spirit.  When  the  same 
group  is  organized  both  religiously  and  economically,  or  religiously 
and  martially,  the  group  consciousness  engendered  by  social  religion 
carries  over  directly  to  the  other  organizations  of  the  same  people, 
and  makes  them  more  effective  in  war  or  in  industry,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Even  a  family,  divided  in  its  religious  observances,  is  not  so 
strong  a  family  in  other  regards  as  the  family  united  in  a  common 
worship.  Furthermore,  the  training  in  subordination  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  so  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  any  large  group,  may  be  assumed 
to  carry  over  from  the  religious  organization  to  the  practical  ones, 
without  contradicting  modern  conclusions  regarding  the  transfer  of 
training.  Political  imperialism  and  ecclesiastical  hierarchism  have 
always  gone  together,  and  although  we  may  assume  that  both  are 
the  results  of  the  same  causes,  rather  than  either  the  cause  of  the 
other,  yet  we  must  assume  that  each  influences  the  other.  Loos¬ 
ening  the  ecclesiastical  bonds  always  accelerates  the  democratiz¬ 
ation  of  government,  and  vice  versa.  The  antagonism  of  the  Russian 
Soviets  to  the  old  Russian  church  is  at  least  an  intelligent  antagonism. 
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At  the  present  time  the  socializing  function  which  was  formerly 
so  predominantly  exercised  by  the  church  is  to  a  large  extent  exer¬ 
cised  by  play  organizations.  Foot-ball  as  an  organizer  of  college 
group-consciousness,  and  the  Rotary  Clubs  as  organizers  in  a  wider 
field,  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  these  agencies; 
but  organizations  of  many  sorts  are  at  work  in  the  same  way.  The 
iceman’s  ball,  and  the  all-day  excursion  of  the  federated  butchers, 
exercise  what  have  been  in  other  times  and  other  places  ecclesiastical 
functions,  and  the  churches  are  forced  into  competition  with  their 
rivals  even  to  the  extent  of  installing  dance  halls  and  billiard  parlors. 

The  fostering  of  ethical  conceptions  and  ethical  attitudes  has 
been  one  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Christian  churches  and  by  some 
of  the  more  ancient  churches  in  the  higher  development  of  group 
consciousness;  and  morals  undoubtedly  have  been  advanced  some¬ 
what  by  this  connection.  There  are,  however,  two  grave  social 
dangers  in  the  tying  together  of  morals  and  religion,  one  of  which 
concerns  social  religion,  the  other,  personal  religion. 

A  changing  social  religion  offers  an  unstable  basis  for  morals,  and 
the  morals  involved  in  a  fixed  social  religion  are  necessarily  fixed 
also.  The  rapid  overthrowing  of  the  morals  of  a  savage  or  barbaric 
society  which  adopts  European  customs  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Very  frequently  the  change  in  religion  is  first  accom¬ 
plished;  but  the  morals  of  the  new  religion  do  not  get  established 
before  the  old  system  is  lost,  so  that  the  whole  social  fabric  is  wrecked. 
The  converse  proposition  may  be  more  difficult  to  establish,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  moral  progress  everywhere  is  always  opposed  by  estab¬ 
lished  religious  organizations,  as  the  emancipation  of  women  is 
opposed  by  the  Moslem  Church,  and  divorce-reform  is  opposed  by  the 
Christian  Church.  The  tendency,  where  social  religion  and  morals 
are  combined  into  one  system,  is  for  that  system  to  remain  static,  as 
the  savage  and  so-called  primitive  cultures  remained  for  long  periods. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  must  come  a  time  in  every 
civilization  when  progress  can  best  be  served  by  the  separation  of 
religion  and  morals. 

On  the  personal  side,  the  union  of  religion  and  morals  frequently 
has  unfortunate  results  in  a  society  which  is  not  thoroughly  static. 
Individuals  who  are  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  merely 
because  such  respect  is  commanded  by  the  powers  of  the  other 
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world,  frequently  feel  that  the  reason  for  morality  is  destroyed  when 
their  conceptions  of  the  other  world  change.  Many  men  and  women 
have  admitted  that  they  accept  moral  obligations  only  because  they 
believe  that  they  will  go  to  hell  if  they  do  not;  or  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  some  other  way  they  will  be  punished  for  moral  delin¬ 
quency;  and  that  if  they  did  not  believe  in  hell  or  in  God,  they 
would  have  no  reason  for  refraining  from  any  crime  they  pleased 
to  commit,  and  would  have  no  compunctions  against  the  com¬ 
missions.  A  more  damning  indictment  of  religious  faith  could 
hardly  be  conceived.  In  dealing  with  college  students,  even,  there 
is  always  the  very  serious  danger  that  in  changing  their  religious 
conceptions,  whether  upwards  or  downwards,  one  is  undermining 
their  morals.  Until  we  can  succeed  in  teaching  morals  quite  apart 
from  religion,  the  structure  of  society  and  the  progress  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  within  it  are  in  serious  and  continuous  danger. 


CHAPTER  V 


Civic  and  Martial  Organization 

§1.  The  band 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  most  primitive  cultures  there  may  be 
no  important  social  groupings  other  than  the  family;  but  in  all 
known  cultures  and  civilizations  other  groupings  are  relatively 
numerous.  One  of  the  groups  which  is  important  because  of  its 
simplicity,  early  appearance,  and  practical  functions  is  the  band. 
The  band  may  in  some  cases  be  purely  within  the  family,  but  usually 
it  involves  members  of  several  families.  It  may  be  organized  for 
hunting;  for  war;  for  the  care  of  flocks  or  herds;  for  the  gathering 
of  vegetable  products  such  as  bark,  nuts,  or  roots;  for  fishing;  for 
transportation;  or  for  the  migration  of  the  people  from  one  locality 
to  another.  In  modern  civilization  it  is  represented  by  mobs,  hiking 
and  camping  parties,  and  many  similar  minor  groups.  The  band 
may  be  a  purely  temporary  organization  which  ceases  to  exist 
when  its  immediate  function  is  fulfilled,  or  it  may  be  a  relatively 
permanent  affair,  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  with  repeated  periods  of 
activity. 

Often  the  band  is  an  almost  purely  informal  organization,  with 
little  specialization  of  function  of  its  members,  and  no  coordination 
of  action  except  that  established  in  the  process  of  activity.  In  other 
cases,  there  is  careful  preliminary  organization,  with  functions  of 
leadership  and  subordination  definitely  prescribed,  and  with  the 
activities  of  the  different  members  carefully  planned  so  that 
each  supplements  the  other.  Thus,  in  a  hunting  expedition,  there 
may  be  some  one  having  general  direction,  whom  all  must  obey. 
Of  the  others,  some  will  scout  for  game;  others  stalk  or  drive  it; 
others  attack  it,  perhaps  in  further  stabilized  groups;  others  will 
skin  and  dress,  the  captured  game;  and  still  others  will  act  as 
cooks,  carriers,  wood-choppers,  etc.  Each  of  these  specialized  groups 
may  have  its  overseer  or  foreman,  and  further  internal  organization. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  hunting  parties  may  operate  as  groups  with- 
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out  this  specialization;  each  hunter  having  the  same  general  func¬ 
tion  as  all  the  others,  subject  to  informal  cooperation  at  various 
moments  as  the  needs  of  the  chase  require.  Martial  bands  may  also 
operate  without  formal  organization,  but  they  inevitably  tend  toward 
specialization  of  function,  including  specialization  of  authority, 
because  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  is  obtained  in  that  way. 

The  organization  of  a  band  is  very  similar  to  the  integration  of  an 
animal  organism,  and  the  progressive  development  and  perfection 
of  band  organization  and  activity  resemble  the  formation  of  habit  in 
the  individual.  When  a  group  of  individuals  have  once  come  to¬ 
gether  and  acted  together,  it  is  easier  for  them  to  do  so  again.  When 
specialization  of  function  has  developed  in  one  performance  of  the 
band,  the  specialization  tends  to  reappear,  and  to  become  strength¬ 
ened,  when  the  band  is  again  active.  Leaders  are  progressively  de¬ 
veloped,  and  with  this  development,  their  function  becomes  streng¬ 
thened.  Individuals  who  have  served  in  one  capacity  become  effi¬ 
cient  therein,  and  the  coordination  of  their  functions  with  the  func¬ 
tions  of  others  becomes  perfected,  so  that  the  band  acts  more  and 
more  as  a  unit,  and  less  as  a  mere  aggregation. 

Although  the  band,  as  such,  goes  out  of  existence  when  its  ends  are 
temporarily  accomplished,  its  potentialities  are  retained  in  the  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  it,  just  as  the  potentialities  of  acting  and  think¬ 
ing  are  retained  by  the  component  cells  in  the  individual  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  when  the  acts  or  the  thoughts  are  non-existent.  An  army  may 
disperse  at  night,  and  cease  to  exist  as  an  army;  yet,  on  coming  to¬ 
gether  the  next  morning,  it  may  resume  group  action  at  once,  the 
basis  for  such  action  having  been  acquired  and  retained  by  the  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  the  interim  between  band-activities  of  a  certain  type, 
the  individuals  may  have  been  active  in  other  groups;  but  this  need 
not  interfere  with  the  resumption  of  the  first  type  of  band-action 
when  the  occasion  arises.  Just  so,  the  thousands  of  individual  cells 
integratively  active  in  a  reaction  of  the  animal  body  at  a  certain 
moment,  may  be  involved  in  many  other  integrations  during  the 
interval  between  the  first  reaction  and  its  next  recurrence;  and  yet 
may  resume  the  former  type  of  integration  with  little  loss  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  if  the  reaction  has  been  thoroughly  fixed  through  learning. 

The  continuity  of  a  band  is  therefore  not  like  the  continuity  of 
an  individual  as  a  whole,  but  rather  like  the  continuity  of  a  certain 
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type  of  function  in  the  individual;  such  as  memory  for  a  particular 
set  of  ideas,  or  the  activity  of  swimming. 

Bands  are  organized  through  group  consciousness.1  Each  member 
of  a  band  must  be  aware  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the  band,  and 
aware  of  the  others  as  fellow  members,  or  the  band  cannot  function. 
Common  interest  and  common  purpose  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  organization,  but  are  not  essential.  Some  of  the  members  of 
an  efficient  band  may  be  interested  solely  in  the  wages  they  are  to 
receive,  and  in  the  specific  work  they  must  do  to  receive  these  wages. 
Or,  they  may  be  slaves,  or  drafted  men,  who  serve  because  they 
must,  and  who  merely  have  interests  and  purposes  in  their  tasks 
so  as  to  escape  punishment,  or  to  get  along  with  the  least 
trouble.  Group  feeling  is  also  an  important  asset  in  a  band,  but 
may  be  lacking  in  many  members. 

The  desire  to  be  preeminent  spurs  many  members  to  their  best 
efforts  in  the  bands,  and  the  desire  to  conform  to  the  group  organiza¬ 
tion  is  effective  very  generally.  Persons  without  the  conformity 
desire,  and  without  the  habits  or  tendencies  based  upon  it,  are  dis¬ 
ruptive  forces  in  any  band,  and  no  band  can  survive  with  many 
such  members,  unless,  under  extreme  martial  discipline,  conformity 
is  enforced  through  the  individuals’  calculation  of  results,  or  through 
fear.  Even  then,  the  band  is  always  in  a  precarious  situation  if 
conformity  is  largely  forced. 

In  spite  of  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  function  in  one  group 
without  reference  to  the  integrations  in  other  groups,  group  activ¬ 
ities  commenced  in  the  band  tend  to  carry  over  into  many  different 
groupings  in  which  the  band  as  such  is  not  operative.  The  man 
who  establishes  leadership  in  the  hunt  or  war  expedition  tends  to 
retain  some  of  his  leadership  when  the  band  is  reabsorbed  into  the 
camp.  If  no  leaders  are  established  for  the  camp  group,  he  tends 
to  become  leader  there.  Similarly,  the  leader  of  a  larger  group  from 
which  a  band  is  organized,  tends  to  become  leader  of  the  band.  Yet, 
these  tendencies  may  be  inhibited  by  other  influences,  just  as  the 
“transfer  of  training”  in  the  individual  organism  may  be  inhibited, 

1  By  group  consciousness  is  meant  consciousness  by  the  individual  members; 
but  consciousness  whose  object  or  content  is  the  group,  that  is  to  say,  consciousness 
in  which  the  individual  is  conscious  of  the  group.  For  fuller  discussion  see  Chapter 
VII. 
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and  the  accepted  leader  of  the  band  may  not  be  a  leader  in  the 
larger  group,  and  vice  versa. 

Even  when  a  greater  variety  of  overlapping  groups  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  the  tendency  to  carry  over  from  one  organization  to  another 
exists.  The  military  leader  becomes  a  candidate  for  civil  office. 
The  business  executive  receives  a  military  commission  when  new 
armies  are  organized.  The  man  who  leads  in  politics,  or  in  sports, 
or  in  military  affairs,  has  a  greater  chance  of  leadership  in  the  lodge, 
or  the  church.  Aside  from  leadership,  other  specialized  functions 
may  carry  over  in  the  same  way. 

§2.  The  state,  or  political  group 

Individuals  living  contiguously  are  brought  into  social  relations  by 
that  very  fact.  The  acts  of  one  individual  in  a  contiguous  group 
affect  the  activities  of  other  individuals  immediately,  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  desires  of  one  is  a  factor  having  important  consequences 
on  the  satisfactions  of  the  others.  It  is  impossible  for  one  individual 
in  a  local  group  to  ignore  the  others;  group  consciousness  is  an  es¬ 
sential  result  of  contiguous  life.  Group  feeling  tends  easily  to  rise, 
and  in  many  cases  becomes  superior  to  family  feeling.  The  group 
which  is  constituted  primarily  through  contiguous  living  is  called 
the  political  group,  or,  in  its  formal  aspects,  the  state.  In  the  further 
development  of  political  groups,  the  contiguity-relation  may  be¬ 
come  unimportant  in  some  cases,  and  groups  without  contiguity 
may  arise.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  there  is  no  political 
group,  however  exceptional,  which  does  not  have  as  its  foundation 
continguous  living. 

Contiguity  is,  of  course,  a  factor  in  the  family,  and  in  the  band. 
Hence,  both  of  these  have  the  germs  of  political  groupings,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  state  organization,  these  are  the  political  groups. 
But  the  tendencies  in  both  the  band  and  the  family  lead  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  political  group  superior  to  both  as  soon  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  any  area  becomes  numerous,  because  the  adequate  satis¬ 
faction  of  desires  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  family-state  ceases  to  be  an  efficient  means  of  satisfaction 
when  numerous  families  conflict  in  their  uses  of  camping  grounds, 
hunting  grounds,  and  other  natural  resources.  The  use  of  these 
resources  involves  the  desires  of  food,  rest,  activity,  excretion,  and 
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shelter.  Conflicts  in  regard  to  these  resources  between  members  of 
a  family,  and  similar  conflicts  arising  from  sexual  desires,  can  be 
settled  by  family  rules  and  authority.  But  conflicts  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  different  families,  or  between  families  as  wholes,  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  authority  of  either  family.  They  can  be  settled  only 
by  war,  by  treaty,  or  by  higher  political  organization. 

Inter-family  war  (feud)  leads  to  the  subjection  of  one  family  by 
another,  or  to  extermination  of  one  or  both,  or  else  to  treaty,  if  the 
strength  of  the  two  is  equal.  By  treaty,  a  set  of  rules  for  conduct 
is  established:  this  is  itself  a  form  of  political  organization.  If  the 
treaty  is  merely  an  armed  peace,  progress  is  checked.  But,  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  war,  and  of  the  constant  threat  of  war  involved  in 
mere  treaty,  inevitably  lead  to  closer  political  organization  if  the 
contiguity  of  the  families  is  close,  and  through  the  state  so  estab¬ 
lished,  war  and  feud  are  avoided.  The  first  state  is  the  tribe.  The 
formation  of  the  tribe  may  occur  early  or  late  in  the  multiplication 
of  families,  depending  on  the  closeness  of  the  living  of  the  several 
families  involved.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  tribe  has  been  formed 
with  little  preceding  quarreling  between  the  families.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  power  of  the  families  involved,  which  again  depends 
on  the  resources  and  the  separation  of  the  families,  and  the  length 
of  development  thereby  permitted  before  political  needs  arise.  War 
with  an  enemy  common  to  all  the  families,  and  threatening  all, 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  aid  to  political  organization,  even 
when  the  contiguity  of  the  families  is  slight,  since  the  common  bands 
organized  for  war  not  only  tend  to  carry  their  organization  over  to 
peace,  but  also  to  increase  the  effective  contiguity  by  increasing 
social  contacts  between  the  scattered  families.  But  a  great  deal 
obviously  depends  on  the  intelligence,  quarrelsomeness,  and  pride 
of  the  families  involved. 

The  fact  that  families  descended  from  a  common  stock  tend  to 
settle  near  each  other  would  account  for  the  fact  that  in  most  cases 
a  tribe  is  of  a  single  race.2  The  fact  that  families  frequently  migrate 
far  would  account  for  different  and  separate  tribes  of  the  same  race. 
The  absorption  of  contiguous  families  of  other  stocks,  and  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  stocks  thus  combined  would  account  for  the  dif- 

2  But  in  the  case  of  tribes  which  have  had  long  existence,  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing  what  mixture  of  original  stocks  they  may  include. 
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ferences  in  tribes  which  are  obviously  of  nearly,  but  apparently  not 
quite,  the  same  stock. 

Among  savages,  the  tribes  are  frequently  found  divided  into 
moities  (halves),  and  into  smaller  divisions,  these  divisions  having 
different  importance  politically  in  different  places.  In  some  cases 
these  divisions  (clans,  gentes,  totems,  etc.),  are  the  forms  in  which 
the  original  family  groups  persist.  In  other  cases  the  family  groups 
have  become  transformed  into  smaller  families  within  larger  groups 
which  serve  some  of  the  original  family  functions.  The  importance 
of  these  subdivisions  is  in  all  cases  primarily  in  the  religious  and 
family  life  of  the  tribe,  less  in  its  larger  political  life,  although  the 
political  function  is  sometimes  present,  as  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
chief  must  be  selected  from  a  particular  family  group. 

The  distinctive  features  of  political  organization,  which  mark 
it  everywhere,  in  the  family,  the  band,  the  church,  and  especially 
in  the  state,  are,  (1)  the  conception  of  rights;  (2)  the  limitation  of 
these  rights  by  conventions  or  rules  established  with  greater  or  less 
definiteness;  and  (3)  the  formulation  of  duties.  With  the  increasing 
power  and  importance  of  the  state,  these  political  features  are  more 
and  more  taken  over  from  the  family  and  other  organizations,  and 
those  organizations  are  allowed  to  define  and  maintain  only  minor 
rights,  limitations,  and  duties,  such  as  do  not  conflict  with  the  larger 
control  of  the  state.  The  progressive  dominance  of  the  church 
by  the  state,  or  rather  the  amalgamation  of  church  and  state, 
has  been  checked  in  modern  civilization  by  sharply  separating  the 
religious  (that  is,  other-worldly)  rights,  limitations,  and  duties  from 
the  practical  ones,  leaving  church  and  state  supreme  each  in  its  own 
sphere.  This  separation  has  apparently  been  due  to  the  power  of 
the  church,  and  the  danger  of  its  gaining  the  ascendency  in  the  general 
political  sphere:  an  outcome  which,  of  course,  the  state  can  never 
permit,  since  it  is  precisely  the  political  organization.  If  this  separa¬ 
tion  should  cease,  the  expansion  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the 
church  would  doubtless  again  proceed. 

“Personal  liberty,”  or  individual  freedom  of  action,  can  obtain 
only  among  individuals  living  in  isolation  from  one  another.  When 
individuals  are  in  contact,  so  that  the  activities  of  one  affect  the 
activities  of  the  others,  either  some  of  the  individuals  will  retain 
their  personal  liberties,  and  the  others  give  theirs  up  to  a  very  large 
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extent,  or  else  personal  liberty  must  be  replaced  by  social  liberty, 
which  is  the  product  of  political  organization. 

The  traffic  regulations  in  force  in  civilized  communities,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  these  regulations,  are  clear  illustrations 
of  the  transformation  of  personal  liberty  into  social  liberty.  Ob¬ 
viously,  only  a  very  few  persons  could  possibly  have  full  personal 
liberty  to  drive  their  cars  as  they  please.  The  liberties  of  other 
drivers  and  pedestrians  would  necessarily  be  seriously  curtailed  by 
the  exercise  of  the  liberty  of  these  few.  Hence,  the  rights  of  drivers 
are  specified  by  the  regulations,  and  the  rights  of  pedestrians  are  also 
specified,  the  rights  of  all  being  definitely  limited.  Pedestrians  may 
cross  the  streets  only  at  specified  points.  No  driver  may  go  at  a 
speed  exceeding  certain  set  limits.  A  driver  under  certain  conditions 
must  stop  to  allow  another  driver  to  proceed.  Cars  must  be  parked 
only  at  certain  places,  and  certain  times.  No  driver  may  proceed 
if  a  traffic  signal  is  set  against  him.  And  so  through  a  long  list  of 
minute  regulations  which  entirely  destroy  personal  liberty  in  the 
use  of  cars,  and  substitute  for  it  the  social  liberty  which  allows  every 
one  the  fullest  possible  use. 

This  supplanting  of  individual  liberties  by  social  liberty,  which 
becomes  so  complicated  in  crowded  cities,  is  characteristic  of  social 
organizations  generally,  and  it  is  the  political  aspect  of  social  or¬ 
ganization,  and  is  therefore  especially  characteristic  of  the  state, 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  political  functions  in 
the  most  general,  but  yet  most  highly  specialized  way.  In  the 
loosely  organized  state,  the  transformation  may  be  small,  and  may 
affect  only  a  limited  group  of  activities.  In  the  highly  organized 
state,  the  transformation  is  extreme  and  affects  every  phase  of  life. 
The  more  crowded  the  community,  the  greater  the  need  for  trans¬ 
formation;  and  in  general,  the  state  becomes  more  complex  with  age. 
In  a  large  city  where  there  has  been  time  for  the  minute  adjustment 
of  rights,  one  cannot  make  a  noise  at  will;  one  can  sometimes  not 
sneeze  without  holding  a  protecting  handkerchief  before  the  face; 
one  cannot  dress  in  certain  costumes,  and  so  on. 

The  limitations  of  liberty  necessarily  bring  with  it  the  definition 
of  rights.  In  a  condition  of  personal  liberty,  there  are  no  rights. 
One  simply  does  what  one  does.  But  where  social  liberty  arises, 
rights  exist.  A  right  is  merely  the  limit  to  which  liberty  is  permitted 
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to  extend.  One  has  a  right  to  act  within  the  set  limitations,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  limits  automatically  defines  the  rights. 
At  the  same  time,  the  negative  duty,  not  to  exceed  one’s  rights,  is 
established.  But  further,  positive  duties  are  entailed  also,  since 
personal  liberties  to  refrain  from  acts  are  also  limited.  Under  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  I  need  not  clean  my  sidewalk;  under  social  liberty,  I 
am  constrained  actively  to  keep  it  clean,  since  to  refrain  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  So,  I  must  pay  taxes,  which  is  a 
radical  curtailment  of  my  personal  liberty,  but  a  part  of  my  duty 
under  social  liberty.  Beyond  this  conception  of  duty,  political 
organization  does  not  go.  Duty,  in  the  ethical  sense,  is  not  involved 
in  the  state,  but  belongs  to  a  still  higher  form  of  organization. 

The  organization  of  the  state  has  proceeded  in  three  different  ways, 
or  in  ways  which  are  combinations  of  two  of  these;  and  by  reflection 
on  these  three  processes  three  ideals  of  the  state  have  arisen.  These 
are  the  imperialistic,  the  aristocratic,  and  the  democratic  ideals. 

The  imperialistic  theory  of  the  state  makes  the  state  itself,  as 
contrasted  with  the  individuals  composing  it,  the  center  of  values. 
The  individuals  exist  for  the  state,  not  the  state  for  the  individuals, 
and  their  rights  are  defined  and  limited,  and  their  duties  prescribed, 
solely  with  this  in  view.  The  individual  has  no  rights  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  any  desire,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
state  that  he  satisfy  it;  he  has  not  even  the  right  to  live,  except  it 
be  advantageous  to  the  state  that  he  should  live.  This  theory  is 
at  the  basis  of  the  Japanese  state  (under  the  name  of  Bushido), 
and  was  the  theory  of  the  recent  German  Imperial  Government. 

The  imperialistic  theory  tends  towards  the  notion  that  the  state 
is  a  real  entity,  over  and  above  the  individuals  composing  it;  al¬ 
though  this  extreme  view  is  not  always  involved.  In  strict  theory, 
it  might  be  made  out  that  there  is  no  practical  difference  between 
imperialism  and  democracy,  if  imperialism  be  carried  out  adequately, 
since  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  state  may  be  found  in  the  greatest 
social  liberty  of  the  individuals.  But  nevertheless,  the  tendency  of 
imperialism  is  to  limit  and  subordinate  the  individual  unduly,  and 
to  develop  the  martial  and  economic  powers  of  the  state  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  ethical  and  other  social  values.  With  omniscient  control, 
it  might  make  little  difference  which  ideal  were  held;  but  since  social 
development  in  so  far  as  it  is  deliberate,  proceeds  with  limited  knowl- 
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edge,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  trial  and  error,  the  imperialistic  plan 
offers  the  lesser  chance  of  progress  and  the  greater  danger  of  need¬ 
less  injury  to  the  individuals. 

Furthermore,  under  an  imperial  scheme,  individual  and  class 
influences  have  an  excellent  chance  to  undermine  the  state  in  their 
own  interests,  and  to  increase  the  liberty  and  advantages  of  certain 
groups  at  the  expense  of  the  other  groups.  In  all  historical  instances, 
a  privileged  governing  class  at  least,  with  usually  other  privileged 
classes  accessory  thereto,  has  existed,  and  has  bent  the  nominally 
imperial  scheme  towards  aristocracy. 

The  aristocratic  theory  holds  that  certain  classes  of  individuals, 
selected  either  by  birth,  by  wealth,  or  by  intelligence,  should  have 
superior  rights,  and  that  the  rights  of  other  individuals  should  prop¬ 
erly  be  limited  in  order  to  give  greater  scope  to  the  rights  of  these 
classes,  in  which,  therefore,  social  values  are  held  to  inhere,  rather 
than  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  or  in  individuals  socially.  This  theory 
is  not  merely  that  individuals  of  actual  superior  value,  through 
heredity  or  otherwise,  who  are  therefore  of  superior  use  to  the  state, 
should  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  assert  these  values;  but  that  they 
should  be  given  in  addition  superior  political  rights.  And  since 
aristocracy  is  always  based  on  classes,  and  not  on  individual  considera¬ 
tions,  it  involves  the  assignment  of  superior  rights  to  individuals  of 
a  favored  class  regardless  of  their  actual  worth  as  individuals  or  to 
the  state.  Aristocracy,  therefore,  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  social 
liberty. 

Imperial  states  have  always  been  largely  aristocratic  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  in  spite  of  their  imperialism,  and  democracies  are 
largely  tinctured  with  aristocratic  institutions  and  practices,  against 
which  they  must  keep  continually  struggling.  Whatever  may  be 
said  about  the  agreement  of  imperialism  and  democracy,  if  both  are 
omnisciently  directed,  the  tendencies  of  aristocracy  and  democracy 
are  diametrically  opposed,  and  the  greatest  indictment  of  imperialism 
is  that  it  uniformly  tends  towards  aristocracy. 

Democracy  assigns  all  ultimate  values  to  the  individual,  and  holds 
that  the  state  is  justified  only  in  so  far  as  it  assures  the  greatest  social 
liberty  to  the  individual.  Assuming  that  no  state  can  be  omnis¬ 
ciently  directed,  but  that  it  must  proceed  in  its  development  by 
experimental  trial  and  error,  democracy  insists  on  the  utmost  cau- 
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tion  in  the  limitation  of  individual  rights,  preferring  the  chaotic  ele¬ 
ment  of  personal  liberty  in  details  which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  social  justice,  to  the  arbitrary  regulation 
which  is  ignorant,  and,  therefore,  probably  unfair.  This  is  the 
theory  on  which  the  United  States  was  organized,  and  which  it  still 
upholds  in  spite  of  continued  and  serious  assaults  upon  it  by  those 
favoring  aristocratic  ideals. 

Democracy  does  not  maintain  that  individuals  are  equal  in  intel¬ 
ligence,  in  training,  or  in  abilities  and  achievements  generally.  The 
wording  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  “All  men  are 
created  free  and  equal”  has  been  very  seriously  misconstrued  by 
enemies  of  democracy,  and  has  been  made  out  to  be  an  absurd  denial 
of  the  obvious  fact  of  individual  inequality  in  capacities.  Such 
misconstruction  is  puerile,  and  there  is  not  the  least  historical  evidence 
that  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  had  any  such  notion.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  Jefferson,  the  writer  of  the  document,  gave  no  signs  that  he 
did  not  consider  himself  intellectually  superior  to  many  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  he  obviously  believed  that  his  selection  for  important 
offices  in  the  state  was  due  to  such  superiority.  The  founders  of 
the  United  States  Government  were  establishing,  or  hoping  to 
establish,  a  purely  political  organization,  and  the  equality  which 
they  held  as  an  ideal  was,  therefore,  a  purely  political  equality. 

If  men  were  actually  equal  in  capacities,  there  would  be  good 
grounds  for  arguing  that  political  equality  would  be  needless,  or  that 
it  would  be  automatically  regulated  without  difficulty.  But,  be¬ 
cause  men  are  not  equal  in  capacities,  it  is  essential  to  social  justice, 
and  to  the  development  of  a  strong  state,  that  they  shall  have  the 
political  equality  requisite  to  enable  each  man  to  develop  his  capaci¬ 
ties  to  the  fullest  point  possible  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  that 
his  natural  capacities  should  procure  for  him. 

It  is  not  true  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  make  an  effective  president.  Some  are  intellectually  unfit, 
some  are  emotionally  unfit,  some  are  physically  unfit.  Jefferson  and 
his  fellows  held  no  belief  to  the  contrary.  But  they  saw  that  there 
is  no  class  of  citizens,  whether  by  birth,  wealth,  or  social  position, 
which  does  not  include  also  seriously  unfit  individuals;  and  they 
saw  also  that  individuals  fitted  by  natural  capacities  may  arise  in 
any  American  class.  It  is  provided,  therefore,  that  politically,  any 
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American  citizen  is  eligible  to  the  presidency,  provided  he  has  the 
training  which  it  is  aimed  to  make  available  to  all;  and  the  restric¬ 
tion  to  American  birth  and  a  certain  minimal  age  are  justified  limi¬ 
tations  with  respect  to  probabilities  of  training.  The  only  fault 
that  can  justly  be  charged  to  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  that  they  did  not  carry  the  theory  of  democracy  far 
enough,  and  include  “women”  with  “men.”  But  they  went  as  far 
as  was  possible  in  their  era,  and  their  plans  are  in  this  generation 
being  extended  consistently. 

The  practical  objection  to  democracy  is  based  on  universal  suffrage, 
with  certain  limitations  on  age  and  residence,  which  are  always  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision.  Theoretically,  specialization  should  be  carried 
out  here  also,  and  those  who  are  most  fit  to  make  decisions  and 
selections  should  have  charge  of  these  state  functions.  This  is 
admitted,  and  democracy  continually  moves  in  this  direction.  Exec¬ 
utives  and  legislators  are  selected,  as  well  as  judges,  and  the  great 
burden  of  further  selection  and  decision  is  placed  upon  them.  But 
the  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  electorate,  and  if  it  does  not 
intelligently  select  the  officials  to  whom  authority  is  delegated,  the 
system  does  not  work  efficiently. 

The  justification  for  this  system  is  that  it  works  better  than  any 
other  that  has  been  devised.  Any  scheme  that  takes  ultimate 
power  from  the  general  public  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy, 
and  no  scheme  which  will  make  the  action  of  an  aristocracy  less 
vicious  than  the  action  of  the  general  electorate  has  been  even  re¬ 
motely  suggested.  Aristocratic  control  appeals  only  to  those  who 
hope  that  they  will  be  numbered  among  the  aristocrats. 

The  boss  system  is  the  acknowledged  evil  of  democracy,  but  our 
actual  bosses  are  among  our  most  intelligent  citizens,  and  many  of 
them  high  in  social  standing  and  personal  attractiveness.  They 
control  the  electorate  with  difficulty,  and  yield  slowly  to  the  demands 
of  social  justice,  in  spite  of  their  own  personal  interests,  because  the 
very  unwieldiness  of  the  electorate  and  its  social  diversity  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise.  They  know  that  it  is  always 
possible  for  them  to  be  overthrown  because  an  appeal  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  moral  principle  and  group  interests  of  the  public  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  has  always  chances  of  success.  Make  this  class  of  bosses 
a  political  aristocracy  and  their  powers  are  impregnable.  And  that 
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any  political  aristocracy  will  inevitably  fall  into  their  hands  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  their  success  even  under  the  present  adverse  conditions. 

Moral  considerations  are  foreign  to  political  organizations  by  their 
very  nature.  But  the  individuals  comprising  the  public  are  amenable 
to  moral  influences,  and  can  hence  make  the  political  organization 
responsive.  The  public,  because  of  the  desire  and  tendency  to 
adopt  the  opinions  of  leaders,  may  be  made  to  decide  in  accordance 
with  the  intelligence  of  those  leaders.  The  decision  sometimes  fol¬ 
lows  the  intelligence  of  the  immoral  leaders,  but  in  the  long  run, 
the  moral  principles  prevail.  If  this  be  not  so,  the  democratic  state 
has  the  best  chance  of  success,  so  long  as  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  electorate  is  carefully  preserved. 

The  enemies  of  democracy,  being  intelligent,  have  concentrated 
their  attacks  on  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  public,  a  right  which  the 
founders  of  the  United  States  Government  with  clear  vision  put  in 
the  forefront.  The  present  demand  for  “censorship”  which  is  being 
promoted  under  various  guises  is  the  most  dangerous  attack  which 
democracy  has  ever  suffered.  Censorship  of  the  motion  pictures; 
censorship  of  books;  censorship  of  the  press;  censorship  of  school 
and  university  teaching;  is  being  demanded  under  the  plausible  pre¬ 
texts  of  the  interests  of  “morals,”  “religion,”  and  the  “public  pro¬ 
tection.”  If  any  such  system  of  control  of  appeal  is  ever  established, 
democracy  will  not  merely  be  doomed;  it  will  be  dead.  Thousands 
of  misguided  individuals  are  eagerly  forwarding  these  movements, 
for  their  own  destruction,  with  the  backing  and  control  of  forces 
which  are  far  wiser,  and  which  aim  at  the  destruction  of  democratic 
government. 

§3.  The  hierarchy  of  states 

We  are  so  familiar  with  the  hierarchy  of  states  existing  in  America 
and  Europe,  that  we  are  prone  to  overlook  its  significance.  In 
Maryland,  for  example,  one  lives  first  of  all,  in  a  city,  village,  or 
rural  community,  and  is  amenable  to  its  rules  establishing  his 
rights  and  duties.  He  lives  also  in  the  county  (Baltimore  excepted), 
in  which  again  he  has  rights  and  duties.  He  is  also  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  finally  of  the  United  States.  Beyond  this, 
the  resident  of  Maryland  is  typically  a  member  of  a  civic  group 
which  is  not  represented  in  the  governmental  scheme,  but  which 
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is  nevertheless  typical  of  the  groupings  out  of  which  our  political 
groups  have  developed.  He  is  an  “Eastern  Shore”  man,  or  a  “Wes¬ 
tern  Shore”  man,  or  a  member  of  some  other  group  which  oversteps 
the  official  civic  lines,  but  which  influences  his  political  activities 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Aside  from  limitations  and  duties  prescribed  officially  by  mem¬ 
bership  in  these  groups,  and  the  attendant  group  consciousness, 
group  feeling  is  strongly  developed.  Pride  of  citizenship  in  his 
city  or  town,  in  his  county,  or  in  his  geographical  community,  and 
interest  in  his  fellow  members  is  an  important  part  of  the  Mary¬ 
lander’s  life.  He  contrasts  his  group  with  other  groups  in  Maryland, 
and  still  more  strongly  with  groups  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  He  believes  that 
his  people  are  the  best,  his  local  institutions  the  best,  and  his  local 
cookery  and  products  the  best.  He  votes  for  men  from  his  groups, 
even  against  the  dictates  of  larger  interests. 

The  fundamental  political  groups  are  the  small  communities,  the 
most  immediate  civil  organization  being  of  those  who  live  in  the 
contiguity  of  a  village,  camp,  or  other  settlement  where  personal 
stimulation  and  personal  interference  are  easy.  Rules  of  life,  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  and  laws,  grow  up  to  make  this  close  association 
possible;  and  the  group  consciousness  and  group  feeling  grow  with 
them.  Frequently,  the  compacting  of  a  community  group  is  deter¬ 
mined  by,  or  assisted  by  geographical  features.  On  a  small  island, 
in  an  enclosed  valley,  or  on  a  confined  coast  line,  the  isolation  of  the 
inhabitants  from  others,  and  the  resultant  intensifying  of  their 
internal  contacts,  cooperate  with  the  intensification  of  group  con¬ 
sciousness  due  to  the  common  lot,  to  produce  easily  a  strong  social 
group.  To  this  characteristic  method  of  grouping,  Maryland  pre¬ 
sents  some  striking  exceptions,  of  a  sort  which  is  not  infrequent 
and  which  is  easily  explained.  Geographically,  the  Eastern  shores 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  together  with  a  part  of  Delaware,  con¬ 
stitute  a  single  territory,  relatively  isolated,  and  suitable  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  civic  group  through  the  continuity,  isolation,  and 
common  economic  situation  of  the  inhabitants.  Western  Maryland 
and  parts  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  form  another  such 
geographical  area,  and  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  is  by  loca¬ 
tion  and  topographical  features  distinct  from  both  Western  Mary- 
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land  and  the  Eastern  Shore.  Distinct  group  consciousness  and  group 
feeling  of  these  three  areas  of  the  state  are  truly  discernible,  yet  the 
three  are  merged  in  one  commonwealth. 

Under  a  primitive  type  of  growth  of  the  population  such  a  con¬ 
dition  would  not  easily  occur.  But  in  this  case,  the  conditions  of 
rapid  settlement  by  influx  from  Europe,  and  the  political  forms  es¬ 
tablished  by  grants  of  land,  have,  to  a  large  extent,  counteracted  the 
effects  of  the  natural  forces. 

The  social  group  of  geographically  non-contiguous  peoples,  and 
the  withstanding  of  the  normal  effects  of  contiguity  is  also  evident 
in  the  relations  of  distant  colonies  to  their  mother  countries,  and 
their  antagonism  to  close-by  colonies  of  other  countries.  Such 
conditions  can  occur  only  when  peoples  already  numerous,  and 
with  strongly  established  political  institutions,  migrate  to  new 
territories. 

In  the  normal  growth  of  political  organization,  the  community- 
state  comes  first.  But  the  same  process  which  leads  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  community,  leads  inevitably  to  the  formation  of  a 
larger  state  including  several  communities,  whenever  the  communities 
come  in  contact.  Conflict  of  activities  is  inevitable,  and  these  con¬ 
flicts  can  be  settled  only  by  war,  with  resulting  absorption  or  annihila¬ 
tion,  or  by  treaties  establishing  a  loose  organization,  or  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  higher  state.  And  as  feuds  between  families  eventually 
must  be  settled  by  organization  or  else  by  destruction,  so  war  between 
communities  must  also  eventuate.  The  American  Indians  in  some 
cases  formed  confederations  of  tribes,  like  that  of  the  Iroquois.  In 
some  cases  the  perpetual  warfare  between  tribes  kept  the  tribes  far 
apart,  reducing  contacts  and  minor  conflicts,  and  inhibiting  the 
growth  of  population.  The  relatively  small  population  of  America 
at  the  advent  of  Columbus  was  all  that  it  could  accomodate  under 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  inter-tribal  conflict.  The  colonies  of 
whites  established  in  America  had  either  to  limit  their  groups  in 
the  same  way,  or  establish  a  political  union. 

When  new  countries  were  settled  by  colonization  from  old  and 
thickly  populated  ones,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  hierarchies  of  states 
which  had  been  developed  in  the  older  countries  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  new,  and  organized  without  waiting  for  slow  develop¬ 
ment.  This  has  happened  partly  because  man  is  a  creature  of  habit, 
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and  partly  because  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  hierarchal  system 
operates  successfully. 

With  the  development  of  commerce,  which  is  a  form  of  contact 
between  tribes  and  tribal  federations  transcending  considerable 
distances,  international  agreement,  which  is  a  form  of  political  group 
organization,  became  imperative;  and  international  organization 
and  commerce  have  developed  and  waned  together. 

Although  it  is  generally  true  that  the  closest  association  of  in¬ 
dividuals  is  between  those  living  in  the  closest  contact,  and  the 
associations  in  the  larger  groups  are  less  close,  the  constant  tendency 
is  for  the  larger  group  to  gain  in  importance,  at  the  expense  of  its 
constituent  smaller  groups,  taking  over  progressively  more  and  more 
of  the  political  functions,  and  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the  group 
feeling  and  group  consciousness.  The  Carroll  Countian,  the  Balti¬ 
morean,  and  the  Eastern  Shoreman,  are  less  strongly  these  than 
they  are  Marylanders;  and  their  rights  and  duties  are  to  a  greater 
extent  prescribed  by  the  state  than  by  the  local  groups.  The  same 
holds  for  the  Yorkshireman,  the  Londoner,  and  the  Welshman,  and 
will  probably  some  time  in  the  future  hold  for  the  Irishman,  however 
much  more  strongly  he  may  be  at  present  an  Irishman  than  he  is  a 
Britisher.  In  the  United  States  generally,  the  national  ties  are 
slowly  gaming  at  the  expense  of  the  local  and  state  ties,  and  the 
national  government  is  surely  gaining  in  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  states.  This  progression  is  inevitable  in  any  federation  in  which 
economic  improvement,  and  improvements  in  transportation  and 
communication  are  occurring;  because  these  improvements  increase 
and  widen  the  contacts  of  individuals,  and  make  it  less  and  less 
possible  for  local  government  to  guarantee  social  liberty.  A  fixed 
relation,  less  than  the  utmost  extension  of  the  power  and  scope  of 
the  highest  state,  is  possible  only  among  peoples  where  economic 
and  intellectual  progress  has  reached  a  plateau  of  no  further  advance, 
as  it  has  in  savage  cultures.  The  only  precaution  that  can  be  taken 
is  to  avoid  making  the  centralization  of  political  organization  ad¬ 
vance  faster  than  the  conditions  actually  warrant;  and  not  to  retard 
it  beyond  the  actual  needs. 

The  process  of  federation  of  states  obviously  has  not  reached  its 
limits,  even  when  a  system  of  great  nations,  each  with  its  inner 
hierarchies  of  states,  has  arisen,  so  long  as  these  nations  are  in  ef- 
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fective  contact,  and  therefore  in  conflicts  which  can  be  settled  only 
by  war  or  organization.  In  spite  of  the  disasters  of  the  recent  war, 
progress  towards  world  federation  has  been  made,  and  whether  or 
not  the  League  of  Nations  develops  as  its  founders  hoped  it  would, 
the  same  processes  which  have  led  to  the  federation  of  families,  and 
the  abolition  of  feuds;  to  the  federation  of  communities,  and  the 
federation  of  tribes,  with  the  abolition  of  internecine  war;  and  which 
have  led  these  federations  to  develop  into  real  political  organizations, 
must  inevitably  lead  to  world  federation,  and  the  abolition  of  inter¬ 
national  wars.  Social  liberty,  and  the  satisfaction  of  desires  cannot 
be  attained  otherwise,  with  the  population  of  the  world  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  contact. 

§4.  Economic  organization 

Such  industrial  organization  as  exists  within  the  family,  the  state, 
or  the  other  groups  prior  to  definite  formation  of  specialized  indus¬ 
trial  organizations,  is  to  a  large  extent  directed  immediately  to  the 
satisfaction  of  desires.  Animals  are  captured  for  food,  and  for  their 
pelts  for  purposes  of  shelter.  Bark,  nuts,  ochre,  berries,  etc.,  are 
gathered  with  the  satisfaction  of  food,  shelter,  and  other  desires 
immediately  in  view.  Wool  and  fibres  are  gathered,  spun,  and 
woven  with  the  same  directness  of  interest.  The  manufacture  of 
tools,  weapons,  baskets,  pots,  and  other  utensils,  and  the  production 
of  ornaments  may  be  a  degree  less  immediate  in  their  application 
to  the  satisfaction  of  desires,  but  even  in  these  cases,  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  articles  by  the  individuals  of  the  group  which  manu¬ 
factures  them  in  the  processes  of  satisfying  their  own  desires  is 
clearly  in  view. 

This  stage  of  industry  might  be  called  “primitive,”  for  it  is  the 
form  which  industry  has  tended  to  take  in  small  and  isolated  com¬ 
munities  prior  to  the  development  of  commerce,  and  is  to  a  large 
extent  characteristic  of  savage  industry.  In  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  information  as  to  the  lives  of  really  “primitive”  man, 
there  is  no  harm  in  applying  the  term  “primitive”  in  this  way. 

In  large  well  established  groups,  with  commerce  between  groups, 
the  industrial  organization  tends  to  take  on  another  form,  that  of 
economic  organization  which  is  especially  developed  in  the  Western 
world. 
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On  account  of  manifold  factors,  such  as  the  possession  of  favorable 
soil  and  other  natural  facilities  for  specific  types  of  production, 
accumulated  skill  in  technical  processes  of  manufacture,  in  the 
handling  of  certain  domestic  animals,  in  the  details  of  capturing 
fish  and  game,  etc.,  individuals  and  groups  find  it  advantageous  to 
specialize  in  certain  forms  of  industry,  not  for  the  purpose  of  using 
the  products  themselves  in  the  processes  of  satisfying  their  desires, 
but  for  exchange  of  the  products  with  other  groups  for  such  com¬ 
modities  as  may  be  needed  for  those  purposes.  Whether  this  ex¬ 
change  is  through  barter  or  through  the  use  of  money  and  credits 
is  a  matter  merely  of  the  efficiency  of  the  general  economic 
system. 

When  a  group  engages  in  industry  in  this  way,  the  group  acquires 
common  interests,  and  hence  group  consciousness  and  group  feeling 
to  an  important  degree.  It  also  acquires,  eventually,  explicit  rules 
and  regulations,  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals  com¬ 
posing  the  group,  and  thus  substitutes  social  liberty  for  personal 
liberty  within  the  specific  industrial  sphere,  just  as  the  substitution 
is  made  in  the  more  general  political  sphere  from  which  the  industrial 
is  only  in  part  separated.  One  needs  only  to  consider  the  older 
trade  guilds,  the  modern  labor  unions,  farmers  associations,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  professional  societies,  and  shippers  associations, 
to  see  the  nature  and  system  of  such  development. 

But  the  most  intensive  development  of  this  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  is  reached  in  the  corporations,  “trusts,”  syndicates,  and  other 
extremely  definite  groups  formed  and  maintained  for  purely  eco¬ 
nomic  purposes.  In  these  forms  of  organization,  and  in  many  less 
highly  organized  forms,  the  final  stage  of  industry  is  reached,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  concerned  do  not  even  produce 
commodities  for  barter,  but  exchange  their  “labor”  directly  for  the 
money  and  credit  wherewith  to  purchase  the  direct  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  desires. 

It  is  not  advisable,  in  an  elementary  treatise,  to  go  deeply  into 
the  forms  and  conditions  of  economic  organization,  which,  even  as 
concerns  the  psychological  aspects,  constitute  a  highly  special  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  treated  at  length  in  other  volumes.  But  the  indis¬ 
soluble  connections  between  the  modern  economic  organizations  and 
all  other  forms  of  social  organization,  and  the  important  influence 
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which  economic  organization  exercises  upon  other  forms,  needs  to 
be  pointed  out. 

We  have  noted  already  how  the  modern  economic  organization 
of  industry  has  affected  the  family,  and  how  closely  the  forms  of 
family  life  are  dependent  upon  forms  of  economic  organization. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the 
connection  of  political  organization  and  economic  organization. 

Through  the  system  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  credits  upon  which  our 
economic  system  is  organized,  industry  has  established  claims  upon 
all  other  organizations.  Churches,  universities,  and  philanthropic 
organizations  are  not  exempt,  since  their  funds  for  the  carrying  on 
of  their  work  are  largely  derived  from  these  sources.  Not  only  is 
every  form  of  organization  dependent,  therefore,  upon  the  economic 
system  (not  merely  upon  industry ),  and  subject  to  its  influence  con¬ 
tinually;  but  also  the  group  consciousness  of  every  organization  is 
modified  by  the  economic  group  consciousness  of  its  members.  In¬ 
dustrial  group  affiliations  dominate  all  other  group  affiliations,  out¬ 
side  of  the  family. 

Moreover,  the  state  is  so  tied  up  with  business  (including  industry 
and  commerce),  that  there  are  but  two  alternatives  in  regard  to 
control:  either  the  state  must  dominate  the  economic  system,  or 
the  economic  system  must  dominate  the  state.  No  simple  (if  tem¬ 
porary)  solution  of  the  conflict  such  as  has  sometimes  been  attained 
in  another  sphere  by  the  “separation  of  church  and  state,”  is  pos¬ 
sible  here.  For,  not  only  possession  of  property,  but  also  the  life  of 
the  economic  system,  is  actually  guaranteed  and  maintained  by  the 
state,  and  if  the  state  should  cease  its  active  participation  in  the 
economic  system,  that  system  should  die  immediately,  and  carry 
the  state  to  death,  or  at  least  temporary  cessation  of  function,  with 
it,  since  the  funds  of  the  state  would  be  automatically  cut  off.  To 
give  only  one  instance,  but  the  most  important:  the  rights  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  bondholders  are  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  not  only  by  a  vast  system  of  laws,  but  by  the  full  power  of 
the  judicial  system,  and  if  necessary  by  the  armed  force  of  the  state. 
Without  such  guarantee  stocks  and  bonds  would  be  valueless,  and 
the  economic  system  based  upon  them  would  be  demolished.  The 
notion  that  the  state  could  “take  its  hands  off”  of  business,  and  let 
it  proceed  “unhampered,”  is  the  most  absurd  notion  ever  promul- 
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gated.  Business  depends  on  the  intimate  support  of  the  state,  and 
the  actual  “regulation”  which  the  state  necessarily  exercises  is  no  less 
fundamental  than  state  ownership  of  industry  would  be. 

The  control  exercised  over  industry  by  the  state  at  present  is  in 
some  respects  inimical  to  the  general  social  welfare,  since  its  active 
protection  of  the  purely  economic  organization  is  based  on  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  these  general  public  interests  to  the  interests  of  the 
economic  organizations.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  directors  of  corporations  must  make  the  highest  possible  profits 
for  their  stockholders,  regardless  of  public  interest  is  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  general  governmental  attitude. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  governmentally  guaranteed  incomes  on 
bonds,  and  the  governmentally  protected  dividends  on  stocks,  are 
forms  of  taxation  delegated  to  private  organizations.  The  holder 
of  bonds,  for  example,  is  entitled  to  his  income  from  the  industry  the 
bonds  represent,  whether  his  bonds  are  inherited  or  acquired  by 
him  in  return  for  actual  services;  and  he  can  be  deprived  of  this 
tax-right  only  by  the  destruction  or  crippling  of  the  industry.  The 
enormous  volume  of  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding,  in  addition  to 
its  actual  economic  function,  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
leisure  class  by  revenues  withdrawn  from  industry  in  a  way  com¬ 
parable  to  the  support  of  the  medieval  aristocracy  through  feudal 
rights.  So  inextricably  does  the  system  of  securities  tie  all  social 
classes  and  organizations  together,  that  no  cure  for  the  admitted 
evils  of  the  system,  which  would  not  work  other  serious  injustice, 
has  been  devised. 

The  economic  system  of  organizations  is,  moreover,  such  that  mere 
speculation  or  gambling  is  governmentally  protected  by  the  same 
regulations  which  protect  the  purely  economic  functions.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  man  who  makes  a  profit  by  speculation 
in  wheat  or  cotton  is  exercising  a  delegated  state  right  to  the  levying 
of  taxes,  which  are  drawn  from  the  consumers  through  the  industry. 
Furthermore,  the  exploitation  or  “milking”  of  public  service  cor¬ 
porations,  through  methods  of  financing  which  constantly  increase 
the  “capital”  instead  of  reducing  it,  so  that  the  part  of  the  income 
which  must  be  devoted  to  “fixed  charges”  is  kept  large,  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  existing  economic  organization  and  its  political  support. 

From  the  very  nature  of  things  business  must  dominate  the  state 
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in  its  general  functions,  or  else  the  state  must  dominate  business. 
Herein  lies  the  greatest  social  problem  of  today,  and  struggles  between 
factions  representing  various  proposed  solutions  and  opposition  to 
solution  have  occupied  the  forefront  of  “politics”  for  many  years. 
That  business,  which  represents  but  one  part  of  the  general  social 
technique  for  the  satisfaction  of  desires,  will  eventually  be  allowed 
to  dominate  the  whole  fabric,  or  will  be  allowed  to  continue  its  pre¬ 
sent  relative  dominance,  is  highly  improbable,  since  such  an  out¬ 
come  would  undoubtedly  bring  disaster  not  only  to  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  to  every  other  form  of  organization,  including  business 
itself.  The  saying  that  business,  unless  under  strict  political  con¬ 
trol,  inevitable  cuts  its  own  throat,  probably  has  truth  in  it. 

§5.  Secret  societies 

Organized  civic  groups  of  a  peculiar  type,  conventionally  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Secret  Societies,”  are  found  everywhere  among  modern 
civilized  people  and  among  savages;  and  have  existed  in  the  ancient 
civilizations  also.  The  specific  details  and  functions  of  these  groups 
vary  from  people  to  people,  but  there  are  certain  general  charac¬ 
teristics  which  distinguish  them  from  groups  of  other  types.  Secrecy 
is  a  common  but  varying  characteristic  of  such  groups.  In  general, 
there  are  matters  of  more  or  less  importance,  usually  pretended 
at  least  to  be  important,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  carefully  re¬ 
stricted  to  members  of  the  group.  Meetings  of  the  group  are  in 
general  exclusive,  although  certain  meetings  may  be  held  to  which 
the  general  public  is  admitted. 

Certain  of  the  group  activities  involve  rituals  of  a  formal  character, 
more  or  less  elaborate.  These  rituals  are  usually  symbolic,  or  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  symbolic  in  their  origin.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the 
rituals  certain  costumes,  fetiches,  and  other  accessories  are  com¬ 
monly  employed. 

Membership  in  such  societies  is  customarily  bestowed  through 
ritualistic  initiation  ceremonies.  In  these  ceremonies,  and  as  marks 
of  their  fulfillment  some  savages  mutilate  the  candidate  by  knock¬ 
ing  out  or  filing  the  teeth,  by  slashing  the  skin  in  certain  ways,  by 
tatooing,  etc.  Mutilations  and  disfigurements  in  initiations  into 
“civilized”  secret  societies  are  not  unknown,  and  frequently,  where 
actual  mutilation  is  not  practiced,  it  is  the  custom  to  “treat  the 
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candidate  rough.”  Badges  of  membership  other  than  mutilations 
or  set  styles  of  hair  dressing  are  commonly  employed,  such  badges 
as  bracelets,  ear  and  nose  rings,  watch  charms,  brooches,  etc. 

Membership  is  frequently,  but  not  always,  attained  by  degrees. 
The  accepted  candidate  is,  by  ritual  process,  admitted  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  membership;  then  after  a  certain  time,  he  is  admitted,  if 
found  “worthy,”  to  the  next  degree;  and  so  on  up.  Admission  to 
a  higher  degree  is  determined  sometimes  by  the  choice  of  those  al¬ 
ready  members  in  that  degree;  sometimes  by  the  payment  of  a  fee, 
which  may  increase  in  magnitude  with  the  elevation  of  the  degree; 
sometimes  by  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  “stand  on  examination” 
or  go  through  the  ritual  or  certain  set  feats  of  endurance  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  group;  sometimes  by  the  combination  of  two  or  all 
of  these  methods.  The  fees  for  the  higher  degrees  in  some  savage 
lodges  are  relatively  high,  so  that  only  the  very  wealthy  can  attain 
to  them. 

The  standing  and  influence  of  the  member  within  the  society  in¬ 
creases  with  his  elevation  through  the  degrees,  and  his  power  out¬ 
side  of  the  group  may  increase  likewise,  through  the  influence  of  the 
society  in  the  tribe.  The  men  in  the  highest  degrees  of  some  savage 
lodges  virtually  dominate  the  community,  although  they  may  not 
constitute  the  legal  political  authority. 

In  some  savage  and  civilized  secret  societies,  however,  there  are 
no  degrees,  admission  to  the  society  being  complete  and  full  in  one 
initiation.  Although  for  the  most  part,  membership  in  the  societies 
is  selective;  not  all  members  of  the  community,  tribe,  or  other  civic 
group  being  admitted,  or  even  all  of  the  general  class  of  those  from 
whom  the  membership  is  selected;  there  are  some  savage  lodges 
to  which  all  males  of  the  tribe  are  regularly  initiated  upon  reaching 
a  prescribed  age,  unless  very  serious  disqualifications  stand  in  the 
way;  and  in  these  cases,  a  male  of  eligible  age,  not  admitted  to  the 
lodge,  would  be  a  pariah  in  his  general  social  relations. 

In  general,  secret  societies  are  sex-limited,  and  are  mostly  male. 
In  only  a  few  savage  tribes  are  there  women’s  lodges,  and  these  are 
inferior  in  power  and  standing  to  the  male  organizations.  The 
growth  of  secret  societies  admitting  women,  and  of  exclusively 
female  societies,  among  civilized  peoples,  is  relatively  new;  and  the 
female  lodges  are  usually  subsidiary  to  male  lodges,  membership  in 
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them  being  limited  to  women  who  are  closely  related  to  members 
of  the  corresponding  men’s  organization. 

Very  frequently,  both  in  civilized  and  savage  organizations,  the 
lodge  is  a  means  of  maintaining  male  superiority.  The  tradition 
that  the  members  of  the  lodge  are  in  possession  of  secrets  of  profound 
importance  is  commonly  maintained,  and  among  savages,  the  women 
are  made  to  believe  that  the  members  are  wielders  of  magic  power. 
The  prestige  of  the  males  is  thus  heightened,  and  the  savage  women 
are  persuaded  of  the  danger  of  refusing  submission  to  the  men,  and 
especially  of  the  danger  attending  approach  to  the  meeting  place  of 
the  lodge.  Offenders  against  the  rules  of  the  lodge  are  in  some 
places  slain  outright.  In  some  cases,  the  societies  resort  to  trickery 
to  maintain  the  fearsome  traditions.  Certain  Australian  tribes  make 
use  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  (called  a  “bull-roarer”  in  the  terminology 
of  the  anthropologists)  which  when  whirled  on  the  end  of  a  string 
emits  a  loud  roaring  sound.  The  women  and  children  are  told  that 
this  sound  is  made  by  the  gods  or  demons  invoked  by  the  society, 
and  only  initiates  are  allowed  to  know  how  the  sound  is  actually 
produced. 

The  methods  of  impressing  the  women  among  civilized  people  are 
somewhat  different,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  make  use 
of  his  lodge  membership  to  enhance  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
his  family.  The  use  of  the  need  of  attending  “lodge  meetings”  in 
order  to  effect  an  escape  from  family  social  duties  is  so  common  that 
it  has  been  embodied  in  popular  comedies. 

The  secret  society  very  frequently  has  distinctly  political  functions; 
and,  among  savages,  these  functions  are  usually  openly  defined. 
In  the  case  of  civilized  lodges,  the  political  functions  are  only  inciden¬ 
tal,  and  where  they  exist  are  not  openly  declared.  Religious  func¬ 
tions  are  frequently  exercised,  and  among  some  savages  the  lodge 
is  sometimes  the  only  religious  organization  or  “church”;  the  cere¬ 
monials  of  social  religion  being  carried  on  by  it  exclusively.  Some 
civilized  lodges  have  been  instituted  among  adherents  of  certain 
religious  denominations  to  inhibit  their  mixing  socially  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  denominations,  particularly  to  prevent  their  joining 
secret  societies  not  controlled  by  the  denomination,  and  thus  run¬ 
ning  the  danger  of  losing  their  religious  affiliations. 

Individual  profit,  other  than  the  attainment  of  social  rank,  is 
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frequently  a  feature  of  a  secret  society.  This  advantage  is  ensured 
sometimes  by  sick  and  death  benefits,  sometimes  by  obligations  to 
render  other  aid  to  fellow  members  beyond  that  extended  to  fellow 
citizens  generally.  With  these  obligations  go,  by  implication,  a 
lessening  of  the  general  obligations  to  non-members;  which  is  again 
an  individual  benefit.  Thus,  members  may  be  under  obligation 
to  avoid  seducing  the  wives  and  daughters  of  brother  members,  by 
which  protection  for  their  own  families  is  secured  without  limiting 
their  personal  freedom  to  gratify  their  sexual  inclinations  at  the 
expense  of  the  families  of  non-members.  The  establishment  of 
preferential  business  relations  is  frequently  assigned  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  reason  for  “joining  a  lodge.”  Many  college  and  high-school 
fraternities  have  as  an  acknowledged  function  the  promotion  of  the 
individual  interests  of  their  members  in  various  ways,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  promote  the  sexual  gratification  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  in  very  definite  manners. 

When  one  sees  a  savage  secret  society  in  function,  or  reads  of  its 
activities  and  importance;  or  when  one  sees  a  street  procession  of 
the  Knights  of  Salambo,  or  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Elephants,  in 
full  and  astounding  regalia;  or  sees  the  college  sophomore  proudly 
sporting  the  badge  of  Alpha  Pow  Zowie;  one  realizes  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  tendency  which  is  expressed  in  secret  societies,  and  that 
manifestly  there  are  desires  in  savage  and  civilized  man  which  are 
not  fully  satisfied  through  other  organizations.  For  it  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  general  principle,  that  organizations  do  not  persist  unless 
they  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  desires. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  political  functions,  economic  functions,  and 
most  of  the  religious  functions  of  secret  societies,  and  the  various 
individual  advantages  to  members,  are  incidental  to  the  main 
functions;  for  these  other  functions  are  not  universal.  The  tendency 
to  make  use  of  any  organization  for  personal  advantage,  and  the 
tendency  of  a  “going”  organization  to  assume  social  functions  not 
fully  fulfilled  by  other  organizations  is  sufficient  to  explain  these 
variations.  The  real  basis  of  the  secret  society  must  be  sought  in 
some  function  they  fulfill  universally. 

One  universal  function  of  secret  societies  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
desires  for  preeminence  and  conformity.  The  ordinary  man  cannot 
attain  eminence  in  political,  economic  and  religious  life,  but  he  may 
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attain  the  distinction  of  membership  in  an  exclusive  organization 
which  sets  him  apart  {above,  in  his  estimation),  from  the  common 
herd;  and  he  can  attain  distinction  within  the  organization  through 
the  attaining  of  the  higher  degrees  and  the  holding  of  office.  At  the 
same  time,  he  attains  the  satisfaction  of  conformity  with  the  members 
of  his  society  group.  He  “belongs.”  The  universal  satisfaction 
taken  in  the  wearing  of  badges  and  paraphernalia  which  signify 
membership,  and  in  parading  publicly,  attest  the  importance  of 
this  satisfaction. 

But  there  is  another  important  function  of  secret  societies  which 
is  perhaps  just  as  important,  namely:  the  opportunity  they  offer 
for  play.  While  play  activity  cannot  be  separated  from  social 
religion,  and  the  definitions  of  the  two  are  the  same,  not  all  play  can 
be  usefully  classed  as  religion,  and  vice  versa.  Play  is  free  activity, 
that  is  to  say,  activity  which  has  no  purpose  except  itself.  It  is 
the  fuller  satisfaction  of  the  desire  for  activity,  not  completely  ful¬ 
filled  by  those  activities  directed  towards  the  satisfactions  of  other 
desires.  The  business  man,  for  example,  obviously  cannot  satisfy 
through  his  routine  activities  the  desire  for  activities  of  all  his  muscles, 
hence  he  must  “play”  golf,  or  some  other  muscular  game.  Even 
that  will  not  give  outlet  for  all  his  types  of  activity,  although  we  can¬ 
not  specify  the  other  types  so  closely,  and  he  engages  in  still  other 
forms  of  play,  including  the  participation  in  secret  societies.  It 
is  precisely  those  men  whose  intellectual  activities  are  not  sufficiently 
varied  who  demand  the  outlet  of  lodge  “work,”  and  associations, 
parades,  etc.  Children  whose  rapidly  developing  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties  are  inadequately  provided  for  by  school  and  home  life  are  es¬ 
pecially  zealous  in  this  sort  of  play,  so  that  regalia,  parades,  and 
rituals  appeal  strongly  to  children. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Conditions  of  Social  Progress 

§1.  Social  inheritance  and  the  individual 

Social  progress  is  possible  through  increase  in  knowledge  of  the 
principles  governing  social  organization,  increase  in  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  facts  of  individual  and  social  life,  and  increase  in  the 
materials  of  culture.  Along  with  this  accumulation,  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  methods  of  training  individuals  in  habits  and  ideals,  and  in 
methods  of  imparting  information,  is  possible.  The  history  of  human 
institutions  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  this  method  of  progress. 

The  accumulations  of  learning,  culture,  and  invention  are  passed 
on  to  our  descendants  as  truly  as  capital  and  debts  are  transmitted. 
This  is  inheritance  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term.  Coming  genera¬ 
tions  will  have  the  telephone,  radio,  and  air-craft  which  have  been 
produced  in  the  last  two  generations,  just  as  we  have  the  alphabet 
and  the  printing  press  invented  by  earlier  generations.  Philosophy, 
religion,  ethics,  literature,  and  all  the  other  materials  of  culture  are 
also  inherited.  English  speaking  peoples  today  are  especially  fortu¬ 
nate  in  their  inheritance  from  so  many  ancient  and  modern  peoples. 

As  a  result  of  social  inheritance  the  child  of  today  attains  a  vastly 
different  development  from  that  which  he  would  have  attained  in  the 
environment  of  Egypt  of  ten  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  the  wilds  of 
central  Australia.  A  hereditary  tendency  is  a  tendency  to  develop 
into  a  certain  type  of  individual  in  one  environment,  and  into  an 
individual  of  a  different  type  in  another  environment.  Our  ancestors’ 
tendencies  to  develop  into  unsanitary,  rude,  cruel  barbarians  were 
also  tendencies  to  develop  into  sticklers  for  sanitation,  kindliness, 
and  culture  in  social  environments  like  those  of  today.  In  spite  of 
the  rise  of  various  nations  and  stocks,  and  the  decline  of  others, 
social  evolution  proceeds,  provided  the  social  products  of  each  age 
are  preserved  and  transmitted.  The  rate  of  progress,  however,  is 
variable,  and  is  maximal  when  highest  social  inheritance  is  in  the 
hands  of  peoples  of  the  best  stocks;  peoples,  whose  tendencies  to  devel- 
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opment  in  the  environment  afforded  by  that  inheritance  are  the 
highest. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  progress  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  each  human 
generation  begins  exactly  where  all  preceding  generations  began, 
with  the  same  tendencies  and  capacities  as  their  ancestors.  With 
the  increasing  body  of  culture  and  inventions  to  be  communicated, 
the  education  of  the  individual  becomes  more  and  more  complicated. 
The  period  of  training  required  by  our  children,  and  the  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  that  training,  are  the  same  as  would  have  been  required  to 
train  our  savage  ancestors  to  the  same  level  of  attainments.  Our 
progress  in  one  generation  seems  to  affect  the  next  generation  solely  by 
modifying  the  environment  to  which  the  next  generation  is  subjected. 

It  would  seem  that  more  rapid  progress,  and  perhaps  progress  of 
a  better  sort,  might  be  made  if  we  could  actually  improve  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  individuals  in  successive  generations,  so  that  these 
individuals  would  respond  to  the  environment  in  better  ways  than 
their  ancestors  could  have  done.  Then,  instead  of  starting  in  each 
generation  at  the  same  level  in  infancy,  and  training  each  to  a  higher 
level  than  the  preceding  generation  attained,  each  generation  would 
start  at  a  higher  level,  and  progress  would  be  accelerated. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  our  general  belief  in  evolution,  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  any  human  individual  has  greater 
capacities  mental  or  physical,  than  had  his  most  remote  ancestors 
of  which  we  have  any  historical  or  archaeological  evidence.  If  an 
individual  is  superior  to  some  of  his  ancestors,  it  is  apparently  because 
he  has  inherited  not  from  these,  but  from  other  ancestors,  who  were 
just  as  capable  as  he  is.  What  may  have  happened  millions  of  years 
ago  is  of  little  practical  importance.  In  a  few  thousands  of  years, 
no  appreciable  change  occurs.  For  the  problem  of  social  organization, 
what  may  happen  millions  of  years  from  now  is  also  negligible.  We 
can  usefully  concern  ourselves  only  with  changes  which  may  be 
brought  about  in  a  relatively  few  generations.  The  reasons  why 
there  is  no  appreciable  change  in  inheritable  characteristics  from 
generation  to  generation  are  set  forth  below. 

§2.  Heredity  and  training 

We  have  considered  the  individual,  so  far,  as  an  organism  which 
has  definite  tendencies  toward  response.  Stimulated  in  certain  ways 
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by  the  environment,  it  acts  in  certain  ways,  develops  certain  desires, 
and  has  certain  types  of  consciousness.  These  reactions  modify 
the  individual,  especially  his  nervous  system,  so  that  the  tendencies 
present  at  one  time  may  be  replaced  by  other  tendencies  later.  But 
at  any  given  time,  we  assume,  there  are  reaction  tendencies  in  the 
nervous  system,  which,  upon  definite  stimulation  will  produce  definite 
responses. 

The  modifying  process  through  which  reaction  tendencies  are 
changed  are  designated  as  training,  learning,  acquisition,  or  habit- 
formation.  The  tendencies  present  at  any  given  time  in  the  in¬ 
dividual,  we  call  habits,  or  acquired  tendencies.  But  since  habits 
presuppose  previous  tendencies  which  have  been  modified,  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  “original”  tendencies  from  which  the  process 
started.  If  acquisition,  or  training  is  the  modification  of  a  previously 
existing  tendency;  and  if  that  tendency,  if  acquired,  depends  on 
still  earlier  tendencies,  it  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been, 
in  the  individual,  at  some  earlier  stage,  tendencies  of  an  original 
type,  with  which  the  series  of  modifications  started.  Such  assumed 
“original”  reaction  tendencies  have  been  commonly  called  “in¬ 
stinctive  tendencies”  or  “instincts.”  On  this  assumption  we  have  to 
consider  two  forces  determining  the  life  and  development  of  any 
individual:  his  instinctive  tendencies,  or  “nature,”  and  his  training, 
or  “nurture.” 

The  human  individual,  we  know,  is  developed  from  an  original 
single  cell,  the  fertilized  egg,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
special  cells,  the  egg  (ovum),  produced  from  a  germ  cell  of  the  mother 
and  the  sperm  cell  (spermatazoon),  produced  from  a  germ  cell  of 
the  father.  This  method  of  genesis  is  common  to  all  the  higher  order 
of  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  fertilized  egg  has  certain  inherent  tendencies  to  develop  along 
definite  lines.  The  egg  of  the  cat  develops  into  a  cat,  the  egg  of  the 
human  being  into  a  human  being.  From  the  egg  of  blue-eyed  parents, 
a  blue-eyed  individual  develops.1  Obviously,  the  egg  contains 
definite  developmental  tendencies,  differing  in  different  eggs,  which 
must  have  been  obtained  from  the  germ  cells  of  the  parents.  This 
transmission  of  tendencies  from  generation  to  generation  is  called 
heredity. 

1  There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  particular  rule,  but  such  exceptions,  if  they 
occur,  are  very  rare. 
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The  actual  tendencies  of  the  fertilized  egg  are  carried  principally 
in  the  chromatin  of  the  cell,  or  at  certain  stages  of  development,  in 
the  chromosomes  into  which  the  chromatin  divides.  Further  than 
this,  we  know  little  about  the  mechanics  of  these  tendencies. 

In  the  mother’s  uterus  the  original  cell  divides  into  two,  these 
again  into  four,  and  so  on.  A  process  of  specialization  of  cells  appears, 
and  ultimately  the  cells  of  different  type:  muscle,  nerve,  gland,  and 
so  on,  are  formed,  and  are  arranged  in  the  typical  tissues  and  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  human  being. 

At  some  time  during  the  development  of  the  embryo,  activities  of 
the  response-type  begin.  Several  months  before  birth,  coordinated 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  arms  and  trunk  are  noticeable, 
and  it  is  probable  that  movements  of  other  muscles  occur  also.  At 
what  stage  these  movements  begin,  whether  they  are  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  response-movements,  and  at  what  moment  learning  commences, 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  remarka¬ 
bly  well  coordinated  responses  of  sucking  and  crying  which  are 
exhibited  at  birth  are  habits,  developed  by  the  modifications  of 
movement  which  have  commenced  much  earlier  in  utero. 

Presumably,  response  cannot  occur  until  the  process  of  growth  has 
perfected  structures  and  their  arrangement.  Theoretically,  there¬ 
fore,  there  might  be  a  point  in  development  at  which  the  first,  and 
therefore  the  truly  “instinctive”  or  original  response  of  the  neuro¬ 
motor  mechanism,  or  a  definite  part  of  the  mechanism,  occurs.  That 
there  is  any  such  definite  beginning  of  response  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  may,  however,  be  doubted.  It  may  well  be  that  growth 
itself  is  a  process  continuous  with  response- modification  and  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  find  that  the  changes  involved  in  the  modification  of  struc¬ 
tures  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  responses  possible,  are  modifications 
of  essentially  the  same  type  as  those  involved  in  habit-formation. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  it  is  safest  to  regard  all  response- tend¬ 
encies  as  habits,  and  to  make  no  assumptions  concerning  “instinctive” 
or  “original”  responses,  until  detailed  investigation  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  responses  in  the  embryo  have  been  completed.  So  far  as  we 
are  now  concerned,  the  only  certain  “instinctive”  response  is  the 
first  response  of  the  fertilized  germ  cell  to  its  environment,  and  the 
only  “instinctive”  tendency  of  which  we  are  certain  is  the  tendency 
embodied  in  the  structure  of  the  fertilized  egg  cell  itself. 
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Heredity,  then,  is  structurally  the  organization  of  the  fertilized 
egg  cell,  and  dynamically  it  is  the  fact  that  different  cells  are  fitted 
to  respond  differently  to  the  same  environment.  Subject  two  differ¬ 
ent  fertilized  human  eggs  to  the  same  conditions,  during  gestation 
and  after,  and  they  will  develop  into  different  types  of  individual, 
making  different  responses  to  the  same  stimuli.  One  may  be  blue 
eyed,  fair  haired,  intelligent,  and  gentle;  the  other,  dark  eyed,  dark 
haired,  dull,  and  vicious.  The  details  may  differ  slightly  in  some 
cases,  but  greatly  in  others. 

Of  course,  no  two  individuals  can  ever  be  subjected  to  exactly  the 
same  environment.  Even  in  the  uterus,  twins  cannot  be  said  to 
be  nourished  exactly  alike,  nor  stimulated  exactly  alike.  Hence, 
even  identical  twins2  could  not  be  expected  to  be  exactly  alike  at 
birth,  even  if  in  the  beginning  of  foetal  development  the  two  were 
exactly  alike,  which,  of  course,  is  another  improbability. 

The  developmental  tendency  is  not,  however,  isolable  from  the 
environment.  Along  with  the  fact  that  fertilized  eggs  differently 
constituted  would  develop  into  individuals  with  different  charac¬ 
teristics,  we  must  consider  the  fact  that  eggs  exactly  alike  would, 
in  different  environments,  develop  differently.  This  is  manifestly 
true  in  the  post-uterine  life,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  effects  of 
training  on  the  individual.  Some  characteristics  can  be  very  much 
modified  by  relatively  small  changes  in  the  environment,  and  others 
are  very  slightly  modified  by  large  environmental  changes,  but 
nevertheless,  growth  and  habit  formation  are,  throughout,  influenced 
by  the  stimulation  applied.  The  child  can  be  very  readily  made  to 

2  Identical  twins  are  those  which  develop  from  the  same  egg  cell,  whereas 
ordinary  twins  develop  from  different  eggs.  Although  there  is  little  probability 
that  in  the  separation  of  the  fertilized  egg  into  two  cells,  the  two  daughter  cells  will 
be  exactly  alike  in  structure,  they  will  be  much  more  alike  than  two  eggs  are  apt 
to  be. 

Hence,  it  is  assumed  that  twins  of  the  same  sex,  and  markedly  alike,  are  identi¬ 
cal.  Unfortunately,  in  the  studies  of  twins,  there  has  been  no  biological  proof  of 
“identity,”  and  the  studies  of  “identical  twins”  are  therefore  of  little  value.  Yet 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  where  the  resemblance  is  very  close,  the  twins  are 
identical,  although  careful  examination  will  stress  differences  in  structure  and 
response  in  every  case.  In  a  scientific  study,  identity  or  non-identity  would  be 
determined  at  birth,  by  examination  of  the  placenta  or  placentae,  and  the  twins  so 
identified  studied  during  their  later  development.  Such  a  study  is  very  much 
needed. 
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show  fear  reactions  to  situations  which  previously  did  not  excite 
such  reaction.  Its  height  and  weight  can  also  be  modified  by  control 
of  nutrition  and  exercise,  and  even  the  color  of  its  hair  can  be  changed 
by  exposure  to,  or  protection  from,  the  sunlight. 

In  the  uterine  life,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  conditions 
obtain.  Changes  in  nutrition  manifestly  influence  the  foetal  develop¬ 
ment.  If  the  fertilized  egg  of  Scandinavian  parents  were  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  uterus  of  an  Italian  mother,  it  would  undoubtedly 
develop  into  a  child  which  at  birth  would  show  general  Scandinavian 
characteristics;  but  that  its  characteristics  would  not  in  some  way, 
however  slight,  differ  from  the  characteristics  it  would  have  possessed 
if  it  had  developed  in  the  uterus  of  a  Scandinavian  mother,  is  entirely 
improbable. 

Heredity,  in  short,  cannot  rationally  be  conceived  as  a  force  operat¬ 
ing  independent  of  environmental  forces,  but  must  be  conceived  as 
operating  through  them,  and  vice  versa.  A  hereditary  tendency 
is  a  tendency  to  develop  in  one  way  in  one  environment,  in  another 
way  in  another  environment.  For  some  tendencies,  wide  ranges  of 
environmental  variation  produce  little  variation  in  results.  For 
other  tendencies,  slight  environmental  changes  produce  large  results. 
Conversely,  differently  constituted  germs  will  have  different  tendencies 
just  as  the  animals  later  have  different  habits.  Heredity,  as  an 
isolable  factor,  must  for  the  present  be  considered  as  confined  to  the 
process  involved  in  the  formation  of  germ  cells  and  their  union  in 
fertilization. 

§3.  The  modification  of  germ  cells 

In  the  development  of  the  individual  animal  from  the  fertilized 
egg,  through  repeated  cell  division,  and  the  specialization  of  later 
generations  of  cells,  some  cells  remain  unchanged  throughout  the 
divisions,  and  in  the  adult  body  the  descendents  of  these  cells,  the 
germ  cells,  live  in  the  testes  of  the  male,  or  the  ovaries  of  the  female, 
having  essentially  (but  not  necessarily  exactly)  the  same  character¬ 
istics  as  the  original  fertilized  egg  cell  from  which  they  and  the  whole 
body  have  descended.  From  these  germ  cells  in  turn,  sperm  cells 
or  egg  cells  are  formed,  and  by  the  union  of  the  sperm  cell  from  one 
parent  and  the  egg  from  another,  a  new  fertilized  egg  cell  is  produced, 
and  the  whole  process  repeated.  Germ  cells,  in  other  words,  are  not 
produced  by  the  bodies  they  inhabit,  but  are  the  descendents  of 
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endless  lines  of  germ  cells,  which  at  various  points  produce  animal 
bodies  as  side  products,  the  bodies  being  useful  to  the  germ  cells,  as 
houses  and  mechanical  appliances  are  to  men  who  build  them. 

As,  in  the  same  climate,  successive  generations  of  men  build  houses 
of  the  same  type,  because  the  men  are  of  the  same  type;  and  yet  the 
houses  of  one  generation  are  not  produced  by  the  houses  of  the  past; 
so  the  men  themselves  are  alike  because  their  germ  cells  are  alike, 
and  the  bodies  of  one  generation  are  not  really  descendents  of  the 
bodies  of  the  preceding  generation. 

The  fertilized  egg  cell  from  which  an  individual  starts  is  not  exactly 
like  the  fertilized  egg  cell  from  which  either  of  his  parents  originated. 
Loosely  speaking,  half  a  germ  cell  from  the  father’s  line,  unites  with 
half  a  germ  cell  of  the  mother’s  line,  to  form  the  fertilized  egg  cell 
from  which  the  child  develops.  In  the  process  of  division  of  germ 
cells  to  form  spermatazoa  and  eggs,  no  two  sperm  cells  from  the 
father’s  germ  cells,  and  no  two  eggs  from  the  mother’s  germ  cells  will 
be  exactly  alike.  Hence,  no  two  of  the  children  of  two  parents  will 
be  closely  alike,  unless  they  be  identical  twins;  and  in  many  cases 
brothers  or  sisters  are  very  different.  These  variations  are  quite 
understandable  in  terms  of  the  permutations  and  combinations  of 
the  various  characters  carried  in  the  germ  cells.  The  fact  that 
characteristics  of  ancestors  which  are  not  apparent  in  parents  may 
appear  in  their  children  is  intelligible  from  the  fact  that  when  there 
are  conflicting  characters  in  the  fertilized  egg  cell,  derived  from 
two  different  parents,  one  of  these  characters  alone  may  express 
itself  in  the  individual  developed  from  the  fertilized  egg  cell,  but 
both  characters  may  be  transmitted  to  successive  descendents  of  the 
germ  cell. 

If,  in  successive  divisions  of  a  germ  cell,  all  its  progeny  were  pre¬ 
cisely  like  the  original  germ  cell;  and  if  in  the  division  of  a  germ  cell 
into  spermatazoa  or  eggs,  and  the  subsequent  union  of  a  spermatazoon 
and  an  egg  into  a  fertilized  egg  cell,  no  changes  were  made  in  the 
characters  transmitted,  there  would  be  various  combinations  in  the 
species  of  the  characteristics  possessed  by  the  individuals  of  the  earlier 
generation,  but  no  changes  other  than  these  could  occur.  There 
could  be  no  further  evolution,  and  the  origin  of  the  species  itself 
would  be  unintelligible. 

Mutations,  or  changes  in  the  characters  of  germ  cells,  are  believed 
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to  occur  most  frequently  at  the  divisions  into  sperm  cells  or  eggs; 
or  at  the  union  of  sperm  cell  and  egg;  but  according  to  recent  in¬ 
vestigators,  may  occur  at  later  stages  of  development  also.  Varia¬ 
tions  in  the  characteristics  of  individuals  would  then  arise.  The 
other  possibility  of  change,  whether  of  improvement  or  deterioration, 
in  the  germ  cell,  turns  upon  the  possibility  of  the  modification  of  the 
germ  cell  during  its  individual  life  time.  There  is  no  inherent  im¬ 
probability  in  such  modification;  for  the  germ  cell  is  a  living  organism, 
whose  activities  are  dependent  upon  its  environment,  and  whose 
activities  may  modify  its  structure,  even  if  the  structure  be  not  more 
directly  modified  by  the  environmental  forces  themselves.  That  such 
modifications  may  occur  through  changes  in  nourishment  or  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  egg,  or  through  chemical  changes  in  its  environment, 
is  demonstrated  by  experimental  work.  But  that  such  changes  are 
of  normal  occurrence,  or  are  important  in  the  development  of  a 
species,  is  by  no  means  demonstrable. 

It  is  believed  by  some  persons  that  individuals  who  have  been 
trained  along  specific  lines  may  transmit  to  their  children  the  results 
of  training  as  increased  capacities  for  receiving  training  along  the 
same  specific  lines.  It  is  held,  for  example,  that  the  training  which  a 
race  horse  receives  not  only  increases  his  speed,  but  that  his  progeny, 
begotten  later,  are  thereby  given  a  greater  capacity  for  speed.  The 
studying  of  mathematics  by  an  individual  is  popularly  believed  to 
increase  the  mathematical  ability  of  his  children.  The  same  type  of 
transmission  of  acquired  characters  has  been  assumed  for  a  wide  range 
of  training,  motor,  mental,  and  emotional;  and  even  for  structural 
changes. 

Reliable  evidence  for  such  training  effects  is  not  at  hand.  A  few 
startling  experiments  are  on  record,  but  are  not  generally  received 
as  trustworthy.  It  is  inconceivable,  moreover,  that  the  structure 
of  the  germ  cells  could  be  so  modified  by  specific  activities  of  the 
organism  in  which  they  reside  that  the  same  activities  would  be 
affected  in  the  individuals  developed  from  them.  Mathematical 
work  on  a  man’s  part  could  conceivably  affect  the  nourishment  of 
the  germ  cells  in  his  testes;  but  that  the  effect  would  be  different  from 
that  produced  by  intellectual  work  along  any  other  line  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable.  The  only  influence  would  be  exerted  through  materials 
carried  in  the  blood  stream,  and  the  effect,  if  any,  would  probably  be 
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of  a  general  sort.  Furthermore,  the  germ  cells  are  especially  well 
protected  against  influence  even  of  the  general  nutritive  sort.  And 
such  changes  as  might  be  brought  about  through  extreme  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  by  the  introduction  of  poisonous  substance,  or 
by  the  withholding  of  essential  nutrient  materials,  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  a  general  nature,  causing  deterioration  in  many  character¬ 
istics.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  proof  of  the  transmission  of  specific 
acquisitions,  the  possibility  must  be  considered  to  be  very  remote. 
If  there  is  any  effect  of  bodily  processes  on  the  germ  cells,  it  must 
be  very  general  in  its  nature,  and  its  existence  and  importance  remain 
to  be  demonstrated. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  training  in  politics  and  in  tennis 
would  affect  the  germ  cells  differently.  But  emotional  differences, 
and  differences  in  fatigue  might  have  some  effect,  in  conjunction  with 
the  same  type  of  physical  or  cognitive  activities,  since  emotion  and 
fatigue  affect  the  bodily  metabolism,  and  hence  the  food  supply  of 
the  germ  cells.  But  that  there  are  any  specifically  different  chemical 
results  from  mathematical  labor  and  the  labor  in  copying  manuscript 
is  quite  improbable.  Musical  training,  through  the  emotions  aroused, 
might  conceivably  have  some  influence  on  the  germ  cells,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  effects  on  the  germ  cells  would  be  to 
create  a  capacity  for  musical  appreciation  on  the  resultant  individual 
rather  than  a  capacity  for  interest  in  international  politics. 

The  germ  cell  in  the  testis  or  ovary  is  literally  a  parasite  upon  the 
organism  which  supports  and  protects  it,  and  so  is  the  child  in  utero. 
“Prenatal  influence,”  in  the  sense  of  an  effect  produced  by  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  processes  of  the  mother  on  the  unborn  child, 
can  be  only  a  matter  of  nutrition  and  chemical  stimulation  or  poison¬ 
ing.  The  current  tales  of  birth  marks  produced  by  the  mother’s 
fright,  or  musical  talent  produced  by  the  mother’s  application  to 
musical  study  during  the  period  of  gestation,  are  without  foundation 
in  fact.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  activity,  or 
condition,  of  the  mother  could  be  the  cause  of  an  effect  on  the  child 
which  would  resemble  the  cause.  We  have  no  more  reason  to  suppose 
that  intense  application  of  the  mother  to  any  sort  of  labor  would 
give  the  child  a  tendency  to  industriousness  than  we  have  to  suppose 
that  it  would  make  the  child  lazy. 

The  mother’s  study  of  mathematics  may  affect  the  nourishment 
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of  the  child.  Undoubtedly  it  does  in  some  way,  if  it  affects  the 
mother’s  metabolism  at  all.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  to  assume 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  mathematical  ability  of  the 
child  than  to  increase  its  generosity  or  darken  its  hair.  Continual 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  mother  may  very  seriously  alter  the  child’s 
food  supply,  and  may  result  in  injurious  components  being  added. 
It  is  possible  that  these  changes  may  weaken  the  child  in  some  respect; 
but  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  result  will  be  to 
increase  the  child’s  fear  tendency  than  to  make  it  dull  and  unre¬ 
sponsive,  or  irritable  and  quick  to  anger. 

§4.  Eugenics 

Individual  improvement  through  heredity  seems  impossible.  At 
least,  it  is  negligible  for  the  present.  The  training  of  the  individual 
affects  progeny  only  in  so  far  as  it  changes  the  environment  of  the 
next  generation:  of  course,  the  parent  is  a  part  of  the  child’s  environ¬ 
ment.  But  social  improvement  through  heredity  is  nevertheless 
possible.  There  are  many  strains  in  the  human  family;  many  strains 
even  in  any  national  group;  and  these  strains  differ  in  their  physical 
and  mental  characteristics.  Some  individuals  are  tall,  others  short; 
some  thin,  others  fleshy;  some  blue  eyed,  others  brown  eyed;  some 
lazy,  others  energetic;  some  highly  intelligent,  others  feeble-minded. 
Each  of  these  individuals  tend  to  transmit  to  his  descendents  the 
characters  which  have  caused  him  to  develop  these  characteristics. 
From  feeble-minded  parents  we  expect  feeble-minded  children,  or 
at  least  the  tendency  to  develop  feeble-mindedness. 

Obviously,  then,  if  we  can  increase  the  reproduction  of  the  strain 
which  possesses  certain  characteristics,  and  prevent  the  reproduction 
of  the  strains  not  possessing  it,  that  strain  will  crowd  the  others  out. 
Nothing  new  will  have  come  into  the  race,  but  something  will  have 
been  suppressed,  and  the  average  of  the  race  changed.  Similarly, 
if  the  reproduction  of  the  more  feeble-minded  be  decreased,  or  the 
reproduction  of  the  more  intelligent  be  increased,  the  average  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  total  group  will  be  raised  in  succeeding  generations. 
This  average  improvement  or  eugenic  effect  through  the  suppression 
of  undersirable  types,  or  the  prevention  of  the  deterioration  or  dys- 
genic  effect,  which  would  occur  if  the  more  desirable  types  were 
allowed  to  decrease,  is  the  program  of  eugenics.  The  two  problems 
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of  eugenics  concern,  therefore,  the  repression  of  the  reproduction  ot 
the  unfit,  and  the  increase  of  the  reproduction  of  the  fit;  and  the 
immediate  concern  is  with  methods  by  which  these  results  may  be 
brought  about. 

;The  most  troublesome  question  for  eugenics  is  Who  are  the  “fit,” 
or  better?  The  almost  universal  answer  is  “We  are!”  “We”  being 
the  race,  class,  or  group  giving  the  answer.  Fortunately,  this  answer 
is  not  quite  unanimous.  As  concerns  the  immigration  problem,  this 
answer  is  satisfactory.  We,  in  the  United  States,  have  certain  average 
characteristics  and  average  ideals,  which  are  somewhat  like  the 
average  characteristics  and  ideals  of  the  peoples  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe.  We,  or  the  majority  of  us,  propose  to  maintain 
this  average,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  to  exclude  those  whose 
presence  would  materially  change  the  average.  The  majority  rules 
in  a  democracy,  and  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  self-determination 
whatever  other  peoples  may  wish  to  change  our  average. 

The  American  Indians,  first  in  possession  of  the  country,  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  the  same  right  to  exclude  the  undesirable  aliens  who 
would  modify  the  average  characteristics  and  upset  their  culture. 
And  they  made  the  attempt  to  assert  this  right,  but  unsuccessfully. 
That  situation  has  vanished,  and  we  do  not  want  what  happened  to 
the  Indians  to  happen  to  us. 

But  this  answer  is  not  satisfactory  for  eugenics.  If  we  want  to 
maintain  an  average  within  a  population,  we  must  know  what  that 
average  is,  and  if  we  want  to  raise  the  average  we  must  agree  upon 
what  we  shall  consider  an  improvement.  If  this  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  majority,  any  further  discussion  of  eugenics  is 
futile.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  possible  answers  to  the 
question. 

1.  The  fittest  race.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  black  races, 
each  race  considers  itself  the  best.  We  are  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  “Nordic”  superiority  as  held  by  those  who  consider 
themselves  representatives  of  that  rather  indefinite  group  of  races. 
Within  that  group,  the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  Scandinavians 
have  little  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  own  racial  groups. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish,  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch  and  the  Italians 
are  just  as  certain  of  the  exceeding  values  of  their  own  particular 
stocks.  And  the  Jews  are  convinced  that  they  are  the  chosen  people. 
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Among  the  Hindus,  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  the  same  conceptions 
prevail.  There  is  no  hope  of  unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  any 
of  these  races,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  rivalry  is  through  one  of 
these  races  becoming  powerful  enough  to  crush  the  others  out.  And 
the  one  which  succeeds  is  obviously  the  “best”  race. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  reduces  to  the  question  of  the  fittest 
stock  within  a  race,  aside  from  racial  determinations.  The  possible 
answers  turn  upon  financial  status,  social  standing,  intelligence,  other 
mental  abilities,  social  contributions,  sanity,  morality,  and  physical 
characteristics. 

2.  Judgment  by  financial  status  at  first  seems  reasonable.  Our 
successful  citizens  are  obviously  fit  for  their  environment,  otherwise 
they  would  not  succeed.  Moreover,  they  are  actually  leaders  in 
accomplishment.  Our  captains  of  industry  and  finance  may  be 
morally  reprehensible,  but  they  are  men  of  ability  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  very  greatly  to  national  progress.  They  correspond  to  the 
barons  and  dukes  of  older  times  who  grasped  and  wielded  power 
through  their  personal  ability;  and  they  compare  very  favorably  with 
these  noble  lords. 

The  greater  number  of  wealthy  men  today,  like  the  majority  of 
the  nobility,  are  not  men  who  have  attained  their  status  through 
their  own  efforts,  but  are  those  who  have  inherited  their  advantages, 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  show  little  evidence  of  having  inherited 
the  personal  characteristics  which  made  their  progenitors  great. 
Instead  of  contributing  largely  to  social  progress,  they  are  merely 
parasites  upon  the  social  organism,  and  without  value  to  it.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  possession  of  wealth  is  no  index  of  social  value,  and  the 
ability  to  acquire  wealth,  if  transmissible,  is  not  linked  necessarily 
with  any  socially  valuable  qualities. 

3.  Social  standing.  The  indefinable,  but  real,  characteristic  called 
“social  standing,”  as  distinguished  from  the  wealth,  title,  or  accom¬ 
plishments  which  sometimes  determine  it,  is  sometimes  seriously 
proposed  as  a  mark  of  social  value.  But  here  also  the  characteristics 
which  gain  standing  must  be  distinguished  from  the  standing  itself; 
the  latter  being  frequently  inherited  without  the  characteristics.  As 
concerns  the  personal  characteristics  which  gain  social  standing; 
these  are  best  considered  apart  from  the  standing  itself,  which  is  a 
badge  of  such  doubtful  meaning. 
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4.  Intelligence.  It  is  argued  that  the  more  intelligent  persons 
are  the  better  for  stock  purposes,  since  intelligence  is  really  hereditary. 
This  may  be  true,  and  we  might  even  persuade  those  who  are  low  in 
intelligence  to  agree  to  the  proposition,  if  we  could  agree  on  the 
definition  and  determination  of  intelligence.  Intelligence  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  term  covering  a  wide  range  of  characteristics,  according  to 
various  definitions. 

In  its  most  important,  and  most  generally  accepted  use,  intelligence 
means  capacity  to  learn.  There  are  various  forms  of  learning,  vari¬ 
ously  measurable,  and  we  cannot  assume  that  a  certain  grade  of 
learning  ability  in  one  line  would  necessarily  involve  equivalent 
ability  in  other  lines  of  learning.  For  many  practical  purposes, 
therefore,  we  measure  the  capacity  in  several  lines,  and  averaging 
the  capacities  as  measured,  arrive  at  what  is  arbitrarily  called  a 
measure  of  “general”  intelligence,  without  making  any  assumption 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  real  “general”  capacity.  The  capacities  are 
actually  determined  by  measuring,  or  rather  by  sampling,  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  knowledge,  that  is,  what  has  been  learned  along  the  lines 
selected.  The  measurements  as  thus  carried  out  are  called  “intel¬ 
ligence  tests.” 

In  intelligence  testing  by  the  conventional  method,  we  are  dealing 
with  complex  conditions.  The  actual  acquisitions  measured,  or 
sampled,  obviously  depend  on  the  interest  the  individual  has  taken 
in  the  sampled  line  of  investigation,  and  “learning  capacity”  really 
covers  this  complex  of  capacity  and  interest.  The  acquisition  de¬ 
pends,  moreover,  very  distinctly  on  the  opportunities  for  acquisition 
which  have  been  offered.  If,  for  example,  we  measure  the  acquisition 
which  has  been  made  by  two  individuals  in  arithmetic,  the  differences 
may  depend  upon  actual  differences  in  learning  capacity,  upon  t)ie 
interest  taken  in,  and  application  to,  the  subject,  and  upon  the 
actual  extent  and  nature  of  the  course  in  arithmetic,  or  other  arith¬ 
metical  training  to  which  the  individuals  have  been  subjected.  In 
all  comparison  of  individuals  with  regard  to  intelligence  as  tested, 
therefore,  we  must  assume  that  the  opportunities  of  the  individuals 
for  acquisition  have  been  equal,  or  else  make  direct  corrections  for 
the  differences  in  opportunity. 

Obviously,  then,  intelligence  testing  is  useful  only  when  the  tests 
are  devised  specifically  for  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  to 
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be  applied;  and  the  more  generally  applicable  the  tests,  the  less 
useful  they  are.  College  matriculants,  having  been  subjected  to 
courses  of  training  which  are  essentially  similar,  (high  school  train¬ 
ing),  and  being  about  to  be  subjected  to  conditions  in  college  es¬ 
sentially  similar,  may  be  tested  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
result  of  prediction  as  to  their  success  in  college.  But  even  so,  the 
actual  differences  in  high  school  and  home  training  introduce  serious 
difficulties  into  the  use  of  test  scores,  and  differences  in  college  condi¬ 
tions  may  operate  to  prevent  a  test  which  has  good  predictive  value  for 
one  college  from  having  the  same  predictive  value  in  another  college. 

If  the  intelligence  test  designed  for  college  matriculants  is  applied 
to  men  of  a  quite  different  class  as  regards  training  and  professional 
requirements,  it  may  be  of  little  value.  Experimentally  it  has  been 
found  that  the  same  tests  may  be  used  with  equal  advantage  on 
freshmen  and  office  clerks,  (although  not  as  adequate  for  either  as 
specially  designed  tests  for  each),  but  fail  completely  with  business 
men,  (other  than  clerks),  upon  whom  the  requirements  of  practical 
success  are  different,  and  who  require  apparently  different  training, 
or  else  a  different  kind  of  “intelligence.” 

Although  paradoxical  in  form,  the  statement  that  tests  of 
“general  intelligence”  are  efficient  in  proportion  as  they  are 
made  special,  is  true  enough.  For  use  on  children,  the  tests  are 
made  special  in  that  they  are  not  really  applicable  to  adults,  but 
general  in  that  they  involve  knowledge  that  the  average  child  may 
have  been  expected  to  have  acquired  at  certain  ages.  But  even 
with  these  special  tests  for  children,  the  results  are  useless  unless 
interpreted  with  reference  to  the  special  training  of  each  child.  For 
adults,  “general”  tests  which  may  be  applied  to  various  classes  of 
persons  indiscriminately  are  successful  only  in  so  far  as  very  rough 
divisions  of  the  groups  are  required. 

So  far  as  present  means  of  grading  intelligence  go,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  to  pick  out  the  individuals  of  very  bad  stock  from  the 
larger  group.  The  individuals  who  show  up  as  exceptionally  high 
in  intelligence  tests  may  be  good  breeding  stock;  or  they  may  be  bad. 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine  this  point.  But  the  very 
bad,  the  feeble-minded,  it  seems  quite  clear,  are  bad  stock,  transmit¬ 
ting  their  deficiency  to  their  posterity,  and  with  no  compensating 
advantages. 
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5.  Records  of  contributions  which  individuals  have  made  to  society, 
quite  apart  from  the  wealth  or  social  standing  which  may  be  attained 
by  these  individuals,  have  been  assumed  to  be  evidence  of  “fitness.” 
Statesmen,  authors,  inventors,  organizers,  scientists,  and  men  and 
women  of  many  other  classes,  make  important  contributions  to  the 
social  inheritance  of  mankind;  and  the  multiplication  of  men  of  genius 
and  exceptional  ability  is  certainly  desirable.  These  persons  are 
unquestionably  “fit”  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  but  that  they  are  the 
fittest  from  the  eugenic  point  of  view  is  not  so  certain. 

Sometimes  the  son  of  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  in  one  of  these 
specialized  lines  of  endeavor  has  as  great  ability  as,  or  even  greater 
than,  his  father.  Occasionally,  the  grandson  may  also  show  a  high 
measure  of  the  same  ability.  But  these  are,  after  all,  exceptional 
cases,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  immediate 
descendents  of  exceptional  men  appear  to  be  of  only  mediocre  ability. 

This  failure  of  genius  to  reproduce  itself  may  be  due  in  large  part 
to  the  chances  of  mating.  Brilliant  literary  men,  great  scientists, 
and  geniuses  in  other  lines,  do  not  usually  marry  women  of  ability 
in  these  same  lines,  and  the  children  may  inherit  from  either  parent 
in  regard  to  the  characteristics  in  question.  It  might  be  maintained, 
therefore,  that  if  male  geniuses  were  mated  with  female  geniuses,  the 
children  would  tend  to  be  geniuses.  On  this  theory,  the  child  of  a 
man  and  woman  of  exceptional  mathematical  ability,  (“native” 
ability,  not  training),  would  be  a  mathematical  genius  in  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  cases  than  would  the  child  of  parents  of  whom  one  or 
both  were  of  only  average  mathematical  ability.  We  have  to  admit 
the  theoretical  possibility;  but  there  is  not  at  hand  evidence  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  it,  or  to  contradict  it.  Many  cases  would  have  to  be  ana¬ 
lyzed,  and  means  found  for  the  determination  of  capacity  in  various 
lines,  in  cases  in  which  this  capacity  had  not  been  developed.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  transmission  of  genius  is  concerned,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  individual  has  the  capacity  developed  by 
training,  or  has  it  entirely  undeveloped  and  indiscernible  by  ordinary 
means  of  observation.  The  “mute  inglorious  Milton”  could  transmit 
literary  ability  to  his  posterity  as  readily  as  the  Milton  who  had 
published  renowned  volumes.  Many  “ordinary”  women  mated  with 
geniuses  may  be  the  possessors  of  latent  genius,  but  latent  genius  would 
be  as  transmissible  as  the  developed,  if  genius  is  transmissible  at  all. 
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Studies  have  been  made  of  noteworthy  families,  extending  over 
many  generations,  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  genius  is  transmissible. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  certain  families,  generation  after  generation, 
men  of  exceptional  ability  have  appeared;  the  proportions  of  genius 
to  the  total  number  of  the  family  being  far  greater  than  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  large. 

Many  difficulties  are  found  in  the  interpretation  of  these  genealogi¬ 
cal  studies.  In  the  first  place,  the  later  generations  of  the  same 
“family”  are,  of  course,  the  descendents  of  many  other  “families” 
also.  The  great  grandson  of  Ebenezer  Smith  may  belong  to  the 
“Smith  family;”  but  he  has  four  great-grandfathers  and  an  equal 
number  of  great  grandmothers:  a  total  of  eight  different  ancestral 
lines  in  the  third  ascending  generations,  with  as  great  probability 
of  inheritance  from  any  one  of  these  as  from  any  other.  If  he  happens 
to  bear  the  name  of  “Smith,”  or  for  other  reasons  be  classed  in  the 
“Smith”  family,  rather  than  in  one  of  the  others,  that  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  his  biological  inheritance.  But  it  may  affect  his 
social  inheritance:  an  important  matter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  often  practical  advantages  of 
“belonging”  to  a  distinguished  family:  advantages  sometimes  in 
education,  sometimes  in  other  practical  matters,  so  that  the  one  who 
“belongs”  has  a  better  chance  to  make  his  mark  in  life.  Beyond  this, 
the  social  inheritance  of  culture  in  the  family  is  valuable,  and  the 
traditions  and  prestige  are  powerful  stimuli  to  accomplishment. 
The  remarkable  thing  would  seem  to  be  not  that  in  a  few  families  a 
certain  percentage  of  successive  generations  “live  up”  to  the  families’ 
reputations,  but  rather  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  so  few  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  families  with  “traditions”  of  exceptional 
ability,  it  is  apparently  seldom  that  the  exceptionally  able  individuals 
in  successive  generations  are  lineal  descendents.  Instead  of  father, 
son,  grandson  and  great  grandson  appearing  as  exceptional,  we  find 
rather  oftener  such  relationships  as  uncle  and  nephew  between  the 
geniuses  of  successive  generations.  In  such  families,  a  stock  of 
moderate  ability  puts  out  offshoots  of  genius,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  the  geniuses  of  one  generation  rarely  descending  from  the  gen- 
uises  of  the  preceding.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that 
genius  is  an  evidence,  not  of  fitness  of  the  individual  for  procreating 
posterity,  but  of  fitness  of  the  stocks  from  which  he  is  an  offshoot: 
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that  the  preferable  line  of  breeding  may  go  around  him  and  not 
through  him. 

The  situation  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  “families” 
may  flourish  generation  after  generation,  showing  no  exceptionable 
abilities,  and  then  begin  to  produce  exceptional  men.  Most  of  the 
“exceptional”  families  in  America  which  rose  in  colonial  times  can  be 
traced  back  to  mediocrity  of  attainment  in  the  British  Islands.  Ob¬ 
viously,  either  the  proper  combination  of  various  stocks,  which  even¬ 
tually  occurred,  was  a  necessary  condition  to  the  production  of  genius, 
or  else  the  opportunities  and  stimuli  of  a  changed  environment  must 
be  held  accountable.  Which  of  the  humdrum  mediocre  “families” 
of  today  will  produce  the  geniuses  of  three  or  four  generations  hence, 
we  cannot  at  present  determine. 

Whatever  the  importance  of  mental  deficiency  as  a  sign  of  eugenic 
“unfitness,”  exceptional  mental  ability  cannot  at  the  present  time  be 
assumed  to  be  a  sign  of  eugenic  “fitness.”  We  cannot  even  be  certain 
that  it  may  not  be  a  sign  of  eugenic  “unfitness.” 

6.  Physical  superiority  is  more  plausible,  at  present,  as  a  sign  of 
eugenic  “fitness,”  than  is  mental  superiority.  The  stock  which 
degenerates  physically,  is  lost,  no  matter  how  high  its  mental  attain¬ 
ment  in  the  meantime.  It  is,  however,  in  the  complex  of  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  which  are  commonly  classed  as  “beauty” 
that  the  greater  hope  lies  eugenically.  Not  mere  strength  of  bone 
and  muscle,  and  vigor  of  vital  processes,  but  balanced,  coordinated 
structure  and  strength,  together  with  organic  vigor  and  resistance, 
with  accuracy  and  fine  control  of  movement,  are  important  character¬ 
istics  of  “fitness,”  whether  they  are  the  most  important  or  not.  These 
are  subsumed  under  the  general  attribute  of  beauty,  which  includes 
not  merely  approved  form  of  body  and  texture  of  skin,  and  similar 
structural  characteristics,  but  also  grace  and  vigor  of  movement, 
and  poise  in  repose  as  well.  Some  of  the  accepted  standards  of  beauty, 
e.g.,  smallness  of  ankle,  may  seem  irrelevant  to  eugenic  fitness,  but 
these  details  are  demonstrably  inheritable,  and  undoubtedly  do  con¬ 
tribute  to  efficiency  of  movement. 

Grace,  poise,  and  accurate  coordination  of  movements  are  in  them¬ 
selves  to  be  classed  as  mental  rather  than  physical.  And  they  are 
probably  indices  of  still  higher  mental  reactions,  or  at  least  of  the 
possibility  of  development  there.  It  is  highly  significant  that  among 
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the  efficient  tests  of  mental  deficiency  today,  tests  of  motor  coordina¬ 
tion  have  a  high  rank,  and  that  the  carriage,  general  movements, 
and  facial  expressions  are  useful,  although  not  infallible  evidence  on 
the  same  traits. 

§5.  The  eugenically  unfit 

The  determination  of  those  who  are  eugenically  above  the  average, 
that  is,  the  preeminently  “fit,”  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter,  and  in¬ 
volves  many  unsettled  problems.  When  we  turn  to  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  we  find  the  possibilities  somewhat  more  definite.  In 
the  first  place,  those  who  are  definitely  “feeble-minded,”  or  low  in  the 
mental  scale,  are  generally  agreed  to  be  undesirable;  and  since  their 
defect  is  transmissible  to  their  offspring,  we  may  consider  them,  pro¬ 
visionally  at  least,  as  definitely  “unfit.”  Further,  the  insane,  and 
those  afflicted  with  certain  nervous  diseases  such  as  epilepsy,  are 
“unfit”  because  they  also  transmit  their  affliction.  Even  those  who, 
while  not  actually  exhibiting  the  sign  of  insanity  or  nervous  disease, 
are  lineal  descendents  of  persons  who  have  shown  the  symptoms, 
even  to  the  third  or  fourth  ascending  generation,  may  transmit  the 
taint,  and  are  not  desirable  breeding  stock.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  even  functional  nervous  disorders  (neuroses)  such  as  neurasthenia 
and  hysteria,  are  symptoms  of  transmissible  weaknesses;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  certain. 

Certain  physical  defects  such  as  hairlip  and  deformation  of  the 
limbs,  and  certain  types  of  deafness,  are  transmissible.  Predisposi¬ 
tion  to  certain  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  may  also  be  transmissible. 
Certainly  all  those  who  possess  inheritable  defects  are  “unfit”  eugeni¬ 
cally,  and  if  intelligent,  will  themselves  agree  to  this  classification. 

Obviously,  the  program  of  eugenics,  for  the  present,  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  largely  with  the  elimination  of  these  undesirables,  and  little 
with  the  problem  of  the  “fittest.”  We  must  therefore  consider 
these  programs  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  elimination  of  the  “unfit.” 

§6.  Sexual  selection 

Among  human  and  some  lower  animals,  mates  are  chosen  more  or 
less  deliberately,  from  among  a  number  of  possible  mates.  Of  course, 
the  choosing  is  limited  in  many  cases,  and  in  most  cases  is  largely 
determined  by  chance,  propinquity,  and  economic  considerations. 
Sometimes  religious  restrictions  or  class  restrictions  are  imposed, 
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and  racial  limitations  are  frequently  important.  But  in  spite  of 
these  limitations,  the  man  usually  chooses  for  a  wife  the  woman 
he  prefers  from  among  a  number  of  women,  and  the  woman  likewise 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  personal  preference.  Not  infrequently, 
personal  preference  is  strong  enough  to  cause  the  limitations  of  class, 
race,  or  religion  to  be  broken.  The  question  has  been  long  since 
raised,  whether  or  not  through  this  sexual  selection,  the  characteristics 
of  a  group  might  not  be  appreciably  changed,  at  least  in  the  average. 
It  is  conceivable  that  whatever  the  characteristics,  or  group  of  charac¬ 
teristics,  in  respect  to  which  mates  are  selected,  successive  generations 
of  such  selections  might  cause  these  characteristics  to  increase  in  the 
group,  either  by  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  possessing  the 
characteristics,  or  by  a  general  change  in  the  direction  indicated. 
For  example,  if  blue-eyed  mates  were  preferred,  and  more  sought 
than  brown-eyed,  might  not,  in  the  course  of  generations,  the  relative 
number  of  blue-eyed  persons  in  the  population  increase?  Or,  if  the 
tall  are  preferred  and  more  sought  than  the  short  for  mates,  might 
not  the  general  average  of  the  height  of  the  population  slowly  be 
raised?  The  actual  effect  of  such  sexual  selection  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  matter  for  debate. 

In  order  that  sexual  selection  might  produce  any  change  in  the 
population,  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  for  which  selection  is 
made,  three  considerations  would  have  to  be  satisfied: 

1.  The  characteristics  for  which  selection  is  made  must  he  hereditary. 
If  blue-eyed  individuals  did  not  have  a  greater  tendency  to  beget 
blue-eyed  progeny  than  do  brown-eyed,  selection  of  blue-eyed  parents 
in  preference  to  brown  could  not  possibly  influence  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  blue  and  brown  eyes  in  succeeding  generations. 

2.  The  standards  of  selection  must  remain  constant  for  a  number  of 
generations.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  the  explanation,  that  selection 
based  on  preference  for  slender  mates,  or  for  fat  mates,  could  produce 
a  change  in  the  average  plumpness  of  the  population;  no  important 
change  could  be  produced  unless  the  preference  remained  the  same 
a  number  of  generations.  If  plump  mates  are  preferred  and  selected 
in  one  generation,  and  slender  mates  in  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately, 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  any  appreciable  change  in  the  average 
plumpness  of  the  population  would  be  produced. 

3.  The  effects  of  sexual  selection  must  he  such  as  to  modify  the  relative 
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numbers  of  progeny  of  individuals  differing  in  regard  to  the  character¬ 
istics  by  which  selection  is  made;  or  else  some  other  means  of  selection 
must  be  added  to  the  sexual,  if  the  average  of  the  stock  is  to  be  modi¬ 
fied.  The  change  in  reproductive  ratio  might  be  brought  about  by 
failure  of  certain  individuals  to  mate  at  all,  or  by  change  in  the  number 
of  children  per  family;  but  if  the  various  types  of  individuals,  under 
a  selective  mating  system  have  the  same  average  number  of  children 
as  they  would  without  the  selection,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the 
long  run,  the  average  characteristics  of  the  population  could  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  sexual  selection  alone.  However,  it  is  possible  that  sexual 
selection  might  assist  the  application  of  other  selective  measures,  as 
will  be  indicated  below. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  possible  effect  of  sexual  selection  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  its  operation  in  the  several  historic  forms  of 
marriage,  for  it  could  not  be  assumed  that  the  effect  would  be  the 
same  under  all  systems.  It  is  necessary  also  to  consider  the  possible 
effects  when  one  sex  alone  is  selected  by  the  other,  and  when  both 
sexes  are  selected  for  the  same  characteristic. 

A.  Sexual  selection  in  monogamy.  In  normal  circumstances,  the 
number  of  males  is  approximately  equal  to  the  number  of  females. 
If  all  mate,  the  average  of  the  population  in  respect  to  a  given  charac¬ 
teristic  will  not  be  affected  by  any  system  of  mating,  except  in  so  far 
as  a  recessive  characteristic  may  be  hidden,  while  still  “carried”  in 
heredity. 

With  double  selection,  as  when,  for  example,  both  males  and  females 
prefer  the  taller  of  the  opposite  sex,  the  preferred  will  mate  with  the 
preferred  (taller  with  taller),  leaving  the  non-preferred  (shorter)  of 
the  one  sex  to  mate  with  the  non-preferred  of  the  other.  This  is 
assortative  mating.  The  average  thereby  will  not  be  changed,  but  the 
height  will  eventually  be  more  uniform  in  each  of  various  stocks, 
and  the  height  of  future  generations  of  specifiq  families  will  become 
more  closely  predictable.  If  a  weakness,  such  as  mental  defect, 
were  selected  against,  in  this  assortative  mating,  the  lower  grades  of 
defect  might  become  concentrated  in  certain  family  stocks,  and  this 
might  be  an  advantage  in  handling  these  types  by  sterilization  or 
segregation  (as  described  below).  But  aside  from  the  effect  of  such 
measures  in  addition  to  sexual  selection,  the  average  of  the  population 
would  not  change. 
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If,  however,  the  less  favored  of  both  sexes,  being  rejected  by  the 
more  favored  of  the  opposite  sex,  tended  not  to  mate  with  each  other, 
the  reproductive  ratios  would  be  altered.  Unfortunately,  this  seldom 
happens  unless  compulsion  is  used.  Even  the  deaf  and  dumb  mate 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  deformed  with  the  deformed,  al¬ 
though  rejected  by  the  normal,  unless  forced  by  the  larger  group  to 
refrain. 

If  selection  is  single,  one  sex  being  selected  and  the  other  not,  the 
conditions  are  not  essentially  different.  If,  for  example,  men  prefer 
and  choose,  if  possible,  blue-eyed  women  as  against  brown-eyed, 
but  women  have  no  preference  in  respect  to  male  eye  color,  the  more 
fortunate  blue-  and  brown-eyed  males  will  secure  the  blue-eyed  women, 
but  the  residual  blue-  and  brown-eyed  males  will  mate  with  the  brown¬ 
eyed  women.  The  average  heredity  will  not  be  changed,  unless  the 
brown-eyed  women  are  so  disliked  that  the  males  refuse  to  mate  with 
them — an  improbable  situation,  not  only  in  respect  to  eye  colors,  but 
in  respect  to  all  characteristics  which  might  be  bases  of  selection. 

Under  certain  conditions,  such  as  prolonged  warfare,  the  males 
are  relatively  fewer  than  the  females.  In  monogamy,  therefore,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  females  will  not  be  able  to  mate.  If  there 
is  definite  selection  of  females,  the  less  desirable  will  be  unmated, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  their  progeny  may  conceivably  raise  the  average 
of  future  generations  with  regard  to  the  selected  characteristics. 
Warfare  may  have  had  an  important  effect  in  modifying  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  human  races,  and  its  possible  benefits  along  that  line  have 
not  heretofore  been  given  sufficient  consideration.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  female  infanticide,  the  females  being  fewer,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  males  will  not  mate.  If  the  females  are  given 
opportunity  of  selection,  the  less  preferred  males  will  be  unmated, 
and  here  also  there  is  a  chance  of  modifying  the  future  population 
in  respect  to  the  selected  characteristics.  In  general,  however, 
women  in  monogamy  have  had  little  opportunity  to  exercise  sexual 
selection,  so  that  this  method  of  human  improvement  has  probably 
been  negligible.  Selection  occurs  in  such  circumstances,  but  it  is 
economic  and  political  rather  than  sexual,  the  wealthier  and  most 
powerful  (socially)  males  being  the  fortunate  ones.  In  so  far  as 
personal  characteristics  have  made  the  male  wealthy  or  powerful, 
economic  and  political  selection  probably  does  modify  the  average 
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of  the  population  in  the  direction  of  these  characteristics.  But  this 
selection  is  not  “sexual”  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

Monogamy,  however,  has  not  been  strict  among  any  civilized 
peoples,  but  has  always  been  largely  tempered  by  prostitution. 
Since  prostitutes  as  a  class  produce  relatively  few  children,  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  population  is  quite  possible  if 
prostitutes  are  consistently  selected,  or  selected  against,  with  regard 
to  any  specific  characteristics. 

In  modern  civilization,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  less  intel¬ 
ligent  and  less  personally  beautiful  woman  has  had  less  chance  of 
marrying,  and  more  chance  of  becoming  a  prostitute,  than  the  more 
intelligent  and  beautiful.  Wherever  this  condition  exists  for  a  long 
period,  prostitution  has  undoubtedly  a  eugenic  effect,3  although  that 
effect  may  be  far  outweighed  by  the  dysgenic  effects  of  venereal 
disease  which  prostitution  promotes.  In  ancient  civilizations,  the 
same  conditions  may  not  have  prevailed.  Whereas  the  intelligence 
of  woman  today  leads  her  to  avoid  prostitution,  as  less  advantageous 
than  marrying,  in  some  ancient  civilizations  the  upper  class  prostitutes 
(, hetairae )  were  more  respected,  and  in  many  ways  more  favorably 
situated  than  wives,  and  the  profession  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  accomplished  women. 

In  all  civilizations,  however,  the  more  sexually  ardent  women, 
and  those  whose  sexual  desires  were  most  like  the  average  male 
type,  have  had  a  greater  chance  of  becoming  prostitutes  than  their 
“colder”  sisters,  or  those  whose  sexual  desires  were  more  different 
from  the  masculine  in  the  direction  of  the  average  female  of  today. 
That  prostitution  may  have  been  the  important  agent  in  differentiat¬ 
ing  the  average  type  of  sexual  desires  of  the  civilized  female  from  the 
male  average,  cannot  be  definitely  concluded.  This  is  possible, 
however;  and  it  is  significant  that  savage  peoples,  among  whom 
prostitution  has  not  flourished,  are  said  to  lack  this  differentiation 
of  desire  between  male  and  female.  At  any  rate,  prostitution  merits, 
on  this  account,  more  careful  consideration  as  a  possible  factor  in 

3  The  woman  who  becomes  a  prostitute  definitely  loses  whatever  chance  of 
marrying  she  still  might  have  had,  and  as  a  prostitute,  the  chances  of  her  producing 
children  are  very  small.  The  feeble-minded  woman,  if  not  a  prostitute,  produces 
children  with  or  without  marriage. 
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modifying  the  characteristics  of  a  population.  But  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  the  effect  would  be  dysgenic,  not  eugenic. 

In  another  way,  prostitution,  in  a  monogamous  system,  may  have 
a  eugenic  effect  through  sexual  selection,  since  it  tends  to  increase 
the  number  of  unmarried  women  who  will  be,  in  general,  of  the  less 
desirable  types.  There  is  always,  in  such  a  system,  a  considerable 
number  of  males  who  will  confine  themselves  to  patronage  of  prosti¬ 
tutes,  instead  of  marrying;  and  since  the  number  of  patrons  is  rela¬ 
tively  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prostitutes,  the  number 
of  potential  husbands  is  thereby  reduced.  If  the  classes  of  patrons 
were  consistently  distinguished  from  marrying  men  by  any  specific 
characteristics,  rather  than  by  fortuitous  circumstances  of  life,  the 
fact  that  this  group  of  men  leave  practically  no  progeny  would  in 
itself  tend  to  have  a  eugenic  effect.  The  existence  of  specific  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  in  this  group,  is,  however,  not  highly 
probable. 

B.  Sexual  selection  in  polygyny.  In  a  polygynous  system,  if  males 
were  selected  sexually,  modifications  of  the  population  in  the  direction 
of  the  selected  characteristics  would  be  more  pronounced  than  in 
monogamous  systems.  If,  for  example,  women  freely  selected  their 
husbands,  preferring  the  more  handsome,  vigorous,  or  intelligent 
men  to  those  possessing  these  characteristics  in  less  degree,  many  of 
these  less  preferred  males  would  be  left  wifeless  (or  would  have  to 
engage  in  polyandrous  marriage  together  with  other  ill  favored  males), 
so  that  the  procreation  of  the  ill-favored  males  would  be  significantly 
reduced,  and  the  procreation  of  the  highly  favored  males  with  their 
numerous  wives  would  be  signally  increased.  The  general  average 
of  the  population  would  be  gradually  raised,  even  if  some  of  the 
selected  characteristics  were  sex-linked,  and  a  differentiation  of  the 
sexes  in  those  respects  produced. 

Unfortunately,  in  polygynous  systems  of  the  past,  the  females 
have  been  able  to  exercise  no  selection,  the  distribution  of  wives 
among  the  males  having  been  on  an  economic  and  political  basis. 
Polygyny  has  without  doubt  exercised  an  important  influence  in 
modifying  population  characteristics,  but  the  selection  has  not  been 
sexual. 

Selection  of  females  in  polygyny  has,  of  course,  no  eugenic  effect 
pn  the  average.  The  wealthier  and  more  powerful  male  will,  of 
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course,  have  the  more  desirable  wives.  But  the  less  desirable  have 
more  chance  of  mating  than  in  monogamy,  since  in  a  polygynous 
system  a  certain  proportion  of  the  males  must  be  wifeless,  unless 
the  proportion  of  females  to  males  in  the  population  is  excessively 
large.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  selection  of  females 
for  desirable  qualities  may  tend,  in  polygamy,  to  have  a  slight  dys- 
genic  effect,  because  of  the  reduction  of  the  birth  rate  per  wife  in 
polygynous  marriages.  The  average  number  of  children  per  wife 
decreases  on  the  average  as  the  number  of  wives  per  husband  increase, 
although  not  in  the  same  ratio.  This  is  in  part  due  to  economic 
reasons,  and  in  part  to  natural  causes.  Since  the  men  who  are  able 
to  obtain  and  support  several  wives  are  the  wealthier,  they  have  the 
advantage  in  the  selection  of  the  more  desirable  women,  who  will 
therefore  be  those  whose  rate  of  reproduction  is  decreased,  relative 
to  the  single  wives.  How  far  this  feature  of  selection  has  actually 
affected  the  population  is  conjectural,  but  it  is  possible  that  in  some 
stages  of  society  it  may  have  been  important. 

C.  Sexual  selection  in  polyandry.  In  polyandrous  marriage,  either 
of  the  Thibetan  form,  or  one  of  the  other  forms,  the  conditions  of 
selection  of  females  would  not  be  effectually  different  from  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  monogamy.  An  effective  change  would  be  produced  only 
if  the  less  desirable  women  did  not  mate  at  all:  a  condition  which 
apparently  does  not  occur.  Selection  of  husbands,  on  the  other  hand, 
occurring  along  with  selection  of  wives,  should  tend  to  have  a  more 
decidedly  dysgenic  effect  than  selection  of  wives  in  polygyny,  for 
increasing  the  number  of  husbands  of  a  woman  decreases  the  number 
of  children  each  husband  will  have.  The  more  desirable  women, 
under  such  a  system,  will  tend  to  have  more  husbands  than  the  others, 
and  these  will  be  of  the  more  desirable  type.  The  selection  will, 
therefore,  tend  to  decrease,  relatively,  the  progeny  of  the  more 
desirable  husbands. 

There  is,  however,  a  new  factor  introduced  through  the  intercourse 
of  several  males  with  the  same  female,  which  may  be  somewhat 
effectual.  The  more  desirable  of  the  husbands  will  undoubtedly  be 
given  preference  by  the  wife  in  sex  relations,  and  thus  their  chances 
of  procreation  will  be  slightly  greater.  In  most  of  the  systems, 
however,  the  privileges  of  the  husbands  are  rather  formally  arranged, 
so  that  the  preferential  selection  by  the  wife  among  her  actual  hus- 
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bands  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  total  effect  of  polyandry  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  rather  dysgenic. 

D.  Sexual  selection  in  primitive  society.  In  primitive  society  of 
the  Indo-European  peoples,  there  was,  apparently,  an  elastic  marriage 
system,  typified  by  the  motu  and  henna  systems  of  the  early  Semites, 
in  which  personal  inclinations  were  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  choice  of  mates,  and  the  marriages  were  entered  upon,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  personally  satisfactory  to  both 
parties.  Under  such  conditions,  there  would  be  assortative  mating, 
determined  by  the  personal  characteristics  of  men  and  women,  and 
little  interfered  with  by  economic  considerations,  since  the  children 
and  the  women  were  charges  upon  the  larger  family  group,  not  on 
the  individuals.  Selection  of  women  would  have  little  general 
eugenic  or  dysgenic  effect,  since  all  women  would  mate,  and  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  mates  for  periods  of  time  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
rate  of  reproduction  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  women.  But  the  selection  of  husbands  would  ensure  that 
the  more  desirable  male  would  mate  with  a  larger  number  of  women 
than  would  the  less  desirable.  Hence,  the  chances  of  procreation 
by  the  “better”  males  would  be  greater,  and  the  number  of  their 
progeny  would  be  relatively  greater.  At  the  same  time,  the  relative 
number  of  progeny  of  the  “better”  women  would  not  be  reduced 
as  it  is  in  polygyny,  since  they  would  mate  at  least  as  frequently  as 
the  less  desirable.  Under  such  conditions,  sexual  selection  could  have 
a  definite  and  important  eugenic  effect;  and  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  characteristics  of  the  so-called  Indo-European 
races  have  been  largely  modified  by  such  selection  during  the  period 
of  free  marriages,  these  characteristics  of  the  males,  at  least,  which 
were  most  highly  valued  by  the  women,  being  heightened  in  the  race. 

Among  the  male  characteristics  which  have  in  primitive  times  been 
the  basis  of  selection  of  husbands,  have  been  certainly  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  strength,  agility,  and  motor  control,  and  bodily  structure 
contributory  to  these.  Intelligence  and  intellectual  ability  have  also 
been  preferred,  not  only  because  they  condition  success  in  hunting, 
war,  and  leadership,  always  attractive  to  women;  but  also  because 
of  the  greater  stimulus  supplied  by  the  intelligent  male.  Emotional 
characteristics  which  make  the  man  agreeable  are  also  valued, 
although  in  primitive  society  the  practical  considerations  have  the 
greater  weight. 
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E.  P ossibilities  of  sexual  selection  in  the  future.  With  increasingly 
strict  monogamy,  and  the  repression  of  war,  pestilence,  and  infanti¬ 
cide,  and  with  the  chance  of  accidental  death  more  and  more  equalized 
between  the  sexes,  the  possibilities  of  sexual  selection  are  more  and 
more  restricted  to  assortative  mating,  which  in  itself  produces  neither 
eugenic  nor  dysgenic  effects,  but  which  may  furnish  a  basis  for  other 
eugenic  measures.  Obviously  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  the 
“best”  males  mate  with  the  “best”  females,  and  the  “worst”  males 
with  the  “worst”  females,  and  this  holds  for  sexual  desirability  as  for 
other  characteristics.  Sexual  desirability  is  in  general  racial  desira¬ 
bility,  for  the  strength,  agility,  form,  poise,  and  intelligence  which 
constitute  “beauty,”  i.e.,  sexual  desirability,  are  characteristics  of 
value  to  the  race. 

Sexual  selection  is  inhibited,  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  by  economic 
factors,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  husbands  is  concerned;  and  by  a 
certain  trade-unionism  of  women,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  wives  is 
concerned.  Feminine  clothing  and  cosmetics  are  devices  which  tend 
to  equalize  the  sexual  attractiveness  of  women.  Naturally,  the 
beautiful  and  graceful  form  is  preferred  to  the  ungainly  and  misshapen 
one:  and  the  clear,  fine  skin  to  the  coarse,  or  rough,  or  discolored. 
But  in  the  civilized  costumes  of  the  immediate  past,  the  well-formed 
woman  has  been  put  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  ill-formed,  by  the 
concealment  of  the  forms  of  both.  Artificial  distortion  of  figure,  as 
by  corsets;  changing  the  walk  to  a  hobble  by  high  heeled  shoes;  and 
artificial  complexions,  have  still  further  leveled  the  ugly  and  the 
beautiful.  Every  step  in  the  freeing  of  women  from  these  disguises 
has  been  bitterly  fought  because  it  destroys  the  fictitious  equality 
and  gives  the  really  more  beautiful  an  advantage.  Nevertheless,  the 
process  goes  on  slowly,  and  women  probably  never  will  return  to 
bustles,  hoopskirts,  corsets  and  vast  masses  of  hair. 

From  the  standpoint  of  eugenics,  anything  which  aids  sexual 
selection  is  a  benefit.  Whether  social  conditions  will  eventually 
be  so  modified  that  the  economic  restrictions  on  selection  of  husbands 
will  be  removed,  is  an  important  problem.  But  this  must  occur  if 
sexual  selection  is  to  be  made  again  effective,  since  selection  of  wives 
alone  is  eugenically  of  no  consequence.  Selection  must  be  exercised 
by  both  sexes  to  be  effectual  eugenically,  or  to  contribute  assorta- 
tively  to  eugenic  measures. 
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§7.  The  control  of  reproduction 

Sexual  selection,  if  it  can  have  an  effect  on  modifying  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  people,  can  do  so  only  through  a  modification  of  the 
rates  of  reproduction  of  certain  types,  so  that  the  increase  of  one  type 
is  changed  relative  to  the  increase  of  a  different  type.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  “hereditary”  characteristics  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  can  be  changed.  Reproductive  selection,  therefore,  is  the  only 
measure  which  can  be  directly  eugenic,  or  directly  dysgenic. 

With  respect  to  any  assigned  characteristic,  which  is  “hereditary” 
and  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  in  the  stock,  the  eugenic  possi¬ 
bilities  are  two-fold.  1.  The  rate  of  reproduction  of  those  of 
high  rank  with  respect  to  the  characteristics  may  be  accelerated, 
or,  2.  The  rate  of  reproduction  of  those  low  in  respect  to  the  charac¬ 
teristics  may  be  decreased.  Eugenics,  as  a  definite  program,  is 
therefore  interested  in  the  methods  which  may  be  practically  available 
for  the  promotion  of  either  or  both  of  these  results. 

Obviously,  the  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  number  of  offspring 
produced  by  any  group  of  people  will  increase  with  the  number  of 
marriages,  provided  these  marriages  take  place  during  the  period  of 
sexual  vigor  of  the  individuals.  The  positive  program  of  eugenics, 
therefore,  is  to  encourage  and  promote  as  much  as  possible  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  “fit,”  and  encourage  them  to  marry  as  early  as  the  in¬ 
escapable  economic,  physiological,  and  psychological  conditions 
permit.  Such  encouragement  has  been  proposed  as  a  solution  of 
eugenic  problems,  and  various  persons  have  engaged  in  propaganda 
for  the  early  marriage  of  the  “better”  classes. 

Undoubtedly,  early  marriage,  where  conditions  are  favorable, 
is  in  itself  a  benefit  to  society  and  the  individuals.  Development 
of  personality  is  promoted;  permanency  and  stability  of  the  marriage 
relation  is  increased  through  the  greater  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
mutual  adaptation  during  youth;  and  social  vices  are  decreased, 
when  the  average  age  of  marriage  in  the  group  is  lowered,  provided 
certain  disadvantageous  factors  are  not  thereby  introduced.  The 
conditions  which  must  be  observed  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  certain  stage  of  physiological  and  psychological  maturity  must 
be  attained.  No  one  could,  at  the  present  day,  advocate  the  marriage 
of  children.  On  account  of  individual  differences  in  development 
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there  is  no  fixed  minimum  age  limit  possible  for  marriage,  but  it  is 
probable  that  all  who  are  not  sufficiently  well  developed,  physiologi¬ 
cally  and  psychologically,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  are  pathological  cases 
and  should  not  marry  at  any  time  later.  An  absolute  legal  mini¬ 
mum  age  at  18,  with  consent  of  parents  required  for  both  sexes  until 
the  age  of  citizenship  at  21,  is  as  much  restraint  as  the  law  can  afford 
to  give  on  this  point.  It  is  not  assumed  that  complete  “maturity”  is 
reached  even  at  the  latter  age:  nor  is  it  desirable  that  marriage  shall 
be  postponed  until  such  complete  maturity  be  reached. 

2.  Sufficient  social  education  must  be  assured  before  marriage,  to 
make  intelligent  adaptation  possible.  The  youth  of  twenty-one 
with  little  social  knowledge  of  his  fellows  and  of  the  opposite  sex, 
has  low  chance  of  success  in  marriage;  and  so  has  the  ignorant  person 
of  thirty  or  forty.  There  are  individual  differences  in  ability  to 
make  up  deficiences,  and  the  possibilities  of  learning  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  checked  at  marriage.  But,  a  certain  minimum  of  social  train¬ 
ing  is  essential:  a  minimum  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  prescribed, 
but  which  must  be  determined  empirically. 

3.  Cultural  and  professional  education  must  not  be  checked.  In 
the  majority  of  individuals  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  schooling  is 
over,  and  further  learning  is  acquired  by  general  social  contact, 
reading,  and  the  actual  work  of  trades  and  professions.  With  these, 
marriage  does  not  interfere  with,  but  rather  facilitates  the  general 
educational  process.  For  the  smaller  group,  who  pursue  professional 
training  in  various  lines  into  later  life,  marriage  is  a  serious  handicap, 
especially  for  women.  This,  however,  is  not  an  intrinsic  incident  of 
matrimony,  but  is  due  to  peculiarities  of  our  economic  system. 
There  can  be  little  question,  however,  that  a  man  and  woman  who 
have  finished  college  at  twenty-one,  look  forward  to  three  or  four 
years  each  of  graduate  work,  at  the  end  of  which  they  propose  to 
marry,  would  be  better  off  in  every  way  if  they  should  marry  at  once, 
provided  it  were  economically  possible. 

4.  The  economic  handicap  of  marriage  is  of  course  the  serious  one, 
and  can  overcome  all  the  advantages  of  marriage,  whether  it  occurs 
at  twenty,  thirty  or  fifty.  While  it  might  be  argued  theoretically, 
that  aside  from  the  problem  of  children,  there  should  be  no  such 
handicap:  that  two  persons  married  to  each  other  should  be  main¬ 
tained  as  easily  as  the  same  two  unmarried;  the  present  economic 
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system  which  prescribes  that  the  husband  maintain  the  wife,  intro¬ 
duces  a  practical  consideration  which  cannot  be  escaped.  The 
advent,  or  possibility  of  advent,  of  children,  on  the  other  hand,  adds 
a  fixed  economic  factor,  which  is  even  more  serious;  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  youthful  marriage  must  frequently  be  forgone  because 
of  this. 

As  a  eugenic  measure,  the  encouragement  of  early  marriage  by 
propaganda  of  any  sort  is  ineffective,  as  the  same  measures  which 
might  slightly  encourage  the  “fit”  will  obviously  much  more  encourage 
certain  classes  of  the  “unfit,”  to  whom  the  educational  and  economic 
disadvantages  of  early  marriage  make  less  appeal.  Encouragement 
by  measures  other  than  propaganda — bonuses,  tax  exemption,  or 
any  other  possible  means — would  have  the  same  lack  of  effect. 

The  other  possible  method  of  positive  eugenics  is  the  increase  in 
number  of  children  per  marriage.  Obviously,  even  if  the  number  of 
marriages  of  the  fit  are  not  increased,  if  the  average  number  of  children 
per  marriage  is  increased,  a  eugenic  effect  is  produced.  This  method 
has  been  publicly  urged  within  recent  years,  but  probably  not  with 
any  serious  purpose  beyond  its  political  effect,  since  upon  examination 
it  is  seen  to  be  as  futile  as  the  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of 
marriages,  and  would  be  actually  pernicious  in  its  effects  if  it  should 
succeed. 

Bonuses  for  children  have  always  been  futile  and  always  will  be. 
No  state  could  possibly  pay  enough  to  be  an  incentive  to  reproduction, 
without  raising  taxes  so  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  would  reduce 
the  effect  of  the  bonus  to  zero.  Moreover,  no  system  of  bonuses 
which  would  apply  to  the  “fit,”  and  not  to  the  “unfit”  has  ever 
been  devised. 

Propagandizing,  or  appealing  to  the  “group  spirit”  of  the  classes 
which  are  apparently  not  reproducing  rapidly,  is  apparently  in¬ 
effective.  If  it  had  any  effect,  it  would  affect  the  opposite  class  as 
well,  since  no  such  propaganda  can  be  carried  on  secretly;  but  it  has 
actually  no  effect  at  all,  for  reasons  which  are  clear. 

The  appeal  to  group  spirit,  in  respect  to  progeny,  is  appeal  to  the 
desire  that  the  group  shall  continue,  and  grow.  Each  member  in  a 
disappearing  group  (let  us  say,  the  “old  New  England  Stock”)  desires 
the  group  represented  by  his  stock  to  flourish  and  increase.  But, 
it  is  the  group  he  is  interested  in,  not  his  particular  family.  And  the 
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eugenic  appeal  is  to  his  interest  in  the  group.  Hence,  his  social 
desire  is  that  some  persons  in  the  group  shall  produce  more  children: 
not  necessarily  his  but  any  one’s,  so  long  as  they  belong  to  the  group. 
As  soon  as  the  need  for  progeny  is  put  on  the  group  basis,  there  is  no 
inconsistency  in  urging  more  copious  reproduction,  while  avoiding 
it  one’s  self.  Hence,  the  eugenic  propaganda  for  increased  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  without  effect,  so  far  as  can  be  observed. 

Furthermore,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  success  of  the 
propaganda  for  increased  reproduction  of  the  declining  classes  of  the 
population  would  not  be  a  serious  evil.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  these  declining  classes  represent  the  desirable 
stocks  for  future  generations.  The  more  carefully  we  consider  the 
families  in  which  women  devote  themselves  to  idleness  or  social 
pastimes,  becoming  mere  “kept”  women  rather  than  mothers,  the 
more  doubtful  we  become  whether  we  wish  these  stocks  preserved 
and  multiplied.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  families  where  children 
are  wanted  and  born,  but  where  the  number  is  restricted  to  two  or 
three,  an  increase  in  the  number  would  be  disastrous  to  the  educational 
and  cultural  standards  of  the  classes  represented  by  these  families, 
and  such  disaster  would  react  injuriously  on  society  generally.  It 
may  seriously  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  number  of  children  in  such 
families  were  doubled,  the  total  group  of  children  would  be  as  useful 
to  the  nation,  as  efficient  members  of  society,  as  are  the  fewer  number. 

If  the  desire  for  children  is  an  inheritable  character;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  this;  then  it  would  seem  that  the  multiplication 
of  the  stocks  which  possess  this  desire  strongly  would  be  one  of  the 
most  certain  protections  of  the  race.  Stocks  with  the  desire  might 
be  otherwise  “unfit,”  but  stocks  without  the  desire  would  be  unfit, 
whatever  other  characteristics  they  might  possess. 

Assuming  that  relatively  high  economic  standards  of  living  (in¬ 
cluding  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  intellectual  advantages), 
are  commendable,  then  the  stocks  which,  while  holding  these  stand¬ 
ards,  also  desire  children  so  strongly  that  they  will  make  efforts 
and  sacrifices  to  maintain  their  standards  while  raising  children, 
are  manifestly  “fit”  stocks;  and  stocks  which  have  not  sufficient 
reproductive  desire  to  offset  the  tendencies  to  ease  and  comfort 
are  less  fit,  and  society  should  be  grateful  to  them  for  their  self  ex¬ 
tinguishment.  Increased  reproduction  of  the  classes  which  do  not 
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wish  children  is  always  more  probably  a  dysgenic  than  a  eugenic 
measure. 

Finally,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  world  is  in  general  over- 
populated,  and  that  over-population  is  the  most  serious  problem  the 
human  race  has  to  meet,  the  eugenic  emphasis  must  for  the  future 
be  on  repression  of  reproduction  of  the  less  fit,  not  on  increase  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  more  fit,  even  if  the  latter  program  were  feasible. 

§8.  The  negative  program 

The  only  practicable  program  for  eugenics  is  at  the  same  time  the 
only  safe  one,  namely,  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  limitations 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  least  “fit.”  This  program  is  practicable, 
because  there  are  several  classes  of  the  population  which  are,  by 
majority  vote,  designated  as  eugenically  “unfit.”  These  classes  are 
the  mentally  defective,  those  with  taint  of  insanity,  and  those  with 
inherited  physical  weakness.  Furthermore,  there  are  other  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  negative  problem  which  offer  distinctly  promising  pros¬ 
pects.  In  the  present  discussion,  we  shall  consider  first  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  handling  the  unfit  classes  mentioned.  Various  methods  for 
the  restriction  of  propagation  have  been  employed  or  proposed  at 
various  times.  These  methods  are:  1,  Lethal  treatment;  2,  Sterili¬ 
zation;  3,  Prevention  of  mating;  4,  Contraception,  or  so-called  “Birth 
Control.” 

1.  The  lethal  method.  One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  preventing  the 
multiplication  of  “unfit”  stock  is  to  exterminate  the  stock.  While 
modern  eugenists  do  not  advocate  this  treatment,  even  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  cases  of  mental  and  physical  defect,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
applied  extensively  and  on  relatively  large  scales  at  times.  Leaders 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  enjoined  their  armies  to  slay  certain  con¬ 
quered  enemies,  both  male  and  female.  These  peoples,  from  the 
Jewish  standpoint,  were  eminently  “unfit,”  and  it  was  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  their  breed  should  be  drastically  reduced.  Slaying 
the  males,  and  saving  the  females  for  wives  and  concubines,  reduces 
the  reproduction  of  the  stock  one-half,  and  obviates  merely  political 
and  cultural  difficulties.  Both  males  and  females  must  be  extermi¬ 
nated,  if  the  breed  is  to  be  eliminated.  Many  other  ancient  peoples 
practiced  this  eugenic  measure  upon  their  enemies,  and  doubtless 
many  stocks  have  perished  almost  completely  in  this  way.  In 
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modern  times,  the  French  revolutionists,  and  more  recently  the 
Russian  revolutionists,  have  practiced  the  same  method  upon  the 
aristocratic  stocks  in  those  countries,  partly  to  eliminate  the  individ¬ 
uals,  but  in  part  for  deliberate  purpose  of  effectually  stopping  future 
multiplication  of  these  stocks. 

2.  Sterilization  has  been  extensively  advocated  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  has  been  legalized  in  a  number  of  states  for  this  purpose,  and 
actually  applied  in  several  of  these  states.  Sterilization  as  practiced 
on  the  male  consists  in  the  cutting  of  the  vas  deferens  (the  duct  which 
conveys  the  spermatozoa  from  the  testes  to  the  seminal  vesicles). 
The  operation  is  simple,  and  almost  painless,  even  without  anesthetic. 
The  individual  is  rendered  sterile,  that  is,  incapable  of  producing 
offspring,  although  no  other  change  is  introduced  in  either  his  sexual 
functions  or  general  functions.  In  fact,  if  the  operation  were  per¬ 
formed  under  general  anesthetic,  and  no  information  were  given  to 
the  individual,  he  would  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing  that  it 
had  been  performed  at  all. 

The  operation  as  performed  on  the  female  consists  in  cutting  the 
fallopian  tubes,  which  convey  the  ova  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus. 
This  operation  is  more  serious  than  the  one  of  the  male,  since  the 
abdominal  cavity  must  be  opened.  But  the  subsequent  effects  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  other  sex.  There  is  no  disturbance  of 
sex  or  other  organic  functions,  except  in  the  one  fact,  that  pregnancy 
cannot  occur.4 

From  the  purely  eugenic  point  of  view,  sterilization  is  an  ideal 
measure,  since  the  life  and  freedom  of  the  individual  need  not  be 
otherwise  interfered  with.  There  are,  however,  practical  difficulties 
in  the  administration  of  the  measure;  and  legal  difficulties  such  that 
the  sterilization  laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  several 
states,  and  doubtless  will  be  in  every  state  where  brought  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  No  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  sterilization  as  an 

4  Sterilization,  therefore,  must  not  be  confused  with  asexualization.  Asexualiza¬ 
tion  is  the  removal  of  the  testes  from  the  male  (castration)  or  the  ovaries  from  the 
female  (ovariotomy,  or  speying) .  Removal  of  these  glands  has  profound  effects 
both  on  the  sexual  functions  and  on  bodily  activities  generally. 

Sterilization  by  means  of  the  x-ray  is  also  employed,  it  being  possible  to  apply 
the  x-rays  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  destroy  the  germ  cells,  without  seriously 
affecting  other  cells.  Sterilization  by  this  method  is  apparently  a  process  little,  if 
any,  more  dangerous  to  the  female  than  to  the  male. 
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effective  eugenic  measure  for  the  feeble-minded  for  the  immediate 
future,  and  its  application  to  other  classes  has  not  been  seriously 
considered.  As  an  operation  to  be  performed  on  those  who  volun¬ 
tarily  choose  it,  it  may  be  of  importance  at  some  future  time,  and 
might  perhaps  even  be  prescribed  as  a  prerequisite  for  marriage  for 
seriously  defective  classes,  without  constitutional  objections. 

3.  Prevention  of  mating.  Legal  prohibitions  of  marriage  might  be 
effective  for  the  congenitally  deaf  and  dumb.  For  other  “unfit” 
classes  it  is  useless,  either  because  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  it, 
or  because  it  would  be  ineffectual  in  limiting  mating,  even  if  enforced. 
For  the  lower  grades  of  the  feeble-minded,  it  would  have  no  restrain¬ 
ing  value,  because  these  classes  will  mate  any  way,  marriage  or  no 
marriage,  if  opportunity  is  given. 

The  most  effective  method  of  prevention  of  mating  is  segregation 
of  the  seriously  unfit  in  institutions  where  they  are  under  such 
supervision  as  will  restrain  their  sexual  tendencies.  Institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  for  the  insane,  and  for  defectives  of  certain  other 
types,  are  already  caring  for  many  individuals  of  these  classes.  The 
numbers  of  feeble-minded  persons  which  can  be  maintained  in  such 
institutions,  even  with  large  expansion  beyond  present  provisions, 
is  small,  relative  to  the  total  number  in  society.  In  general,  only 
the  most  helpless  cases  can  be  permanently  taken  care  of  in  this  way. 
Segregation  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  more  than  a  minor 
eugenic  measure,  even  in  regard  to  the  feeble-minded. 

With  regard  to  defectives  of  most  types,  the  policy  of  institutions 
is  to  retain  them  only  for  such  periods  of  time  as  are  necessary  to 
restore  them  to  a  condition  such  that  they  are  able  to  return  to  their 
former  conditions  of  life.  Their  hereditary  and  transmissible  charac¬ 
teristics  are,  of  course,  not  changed  by  this  period  of  detention. 

4.  Contraception.  Although  enforced  sterilization  is  eventually 
impracticable  because  of  constitutional  difficulties  and  because  of 
strongly  entrenched  prejudices;  and  although  relatively  few  persons 
will  be  willing  to  have  the  operation  performed  because  of  its  irre¬ 
vocable  nature,  vast  numbers  of  individuals  are  willing  to  avoid 
procreation  by  temporary  measures  to  prevent  conception.  The 
low  birth  rates  prevailing  among  the  wealthier  and  better  educated 
classes  of  society  today  are  due  to  this  measure  of  prevention  of 
conception,  or  contraception,  and  not  to  a  decline  in  actual  fertility. 
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The  higher  birth  rates  among  the  poorer  and  less  educated  classes 
are  due  to  lack  of  facilities  for  contraception,  not  to  greater  natural 
fertility,  nor  greater  desire  for  children,  nor  to  any  considerable 
extent  to  religious  prejudices,  except  in  so  far  as  the  prejudice  of  a 
minority  keep  the  majority  from  obtaining  the  contraceptive  facilities. 

From  the  eugenic  point  of  view,  it  would  be  much  better  if  contra¬ 
ceptive  knowledge  and  facilities  were  more  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  various  classes  of  society.  The  more  intelligent  and 
better  educated  classes  are  bound  to  possess  the  knowledge  and 
facilities,  and  to  employ  them.  The  differential  of  rate  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  enormously  in  favor  of  the  ignorant  and  less  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  although  ignorance  is  in  itself  not  inheritable  and  is  not  a 
certain  evidence  of  inferior  stock,  it  is  dependent  upon  low  intelligence 
in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  The  keeping  from  the  poorer  and  less 
educated  classes  the  information  possessed  by  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  is,  therefore,  fraught  with  dangerous  possibilities. 

Contraception  has  important  eugenic  possibilities  which  have  been, 
until  recently,  overlooked.  The  limitation  of  offspring  practiced 
by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  is  undoubtedly  a  eugenic  benefit  in 
itself,  since  the  really  “better”  stocks  among  these  classes  include 
the  individuals  who  limit  their  offspring  only  to  an  adequate  number, 
and  the  “poorer”  stocks  extinguish  themselves.  The  only  evil, 
eugenically,  is  in  the  failure  to  apply  the  same  selection  to  the  economi¬ 
cally  and  educationally  lower  social  classes. 

For  the  worst  grades  of  feeble-minded,  eugenic  contraception  is 
out  of  the  question,  since  their  mentality  precludes  their  taking  the 
proper  measures  systematically.  For  the  somewhat  higher  grades, 
the  conditions  are  different.  They  do  not  strongly  desire  children, 
although  they  do  desire  sex  gratification;  and  their  desires  for  comfort 
and  ease  are  strong  enough  to  make  them  wish  to  limit  their  offspring, 
if  the  means  are  simple  and  convenient  enough  to  be  available  to  them. 
The  negro  population  in  cities  and  towns  is  in  the  same  situation, 
and  the  making  of  contraception  available  to  negroes  generally  would 
undoubtedly  solve  the  “negro  problem”  by  decimating  the  negro 
generations.  All  the  defectives  other  than  the  feeble-minded  are 
easily  amenable  to  education  as  to  the  desirability  of  not  producing 
offspring  to  perpetuate  their  infirmities,  provided  the  limitation 
involves  contraception,  and  not  refraining  from  marriage.  And  it  is 
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not  desirable  that  any  classes  of  human  beings  should  refrain  from 
marriage  provided  they  can  maintain  themselves  economically,  and 
provided  the  defective  types  mate  assortatively  and  do  not  produce 
offspring. 

In  view  of  the  general  eugenic  advantages  of  contraception,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  objections  which  have  withheld  it,  and 
have  resulted  in  the  present  grave  situation.  These  objections  are 
all  psychological.  A.  Religious  prejudices  have  undoubtedly  had 
their  effect,  but  these  are  largely  incidental.  When  any  religion 
puts  a  tabu  or  ban  on  any  human  activity,  there  is  always  a  reason 
(and  every  activity  of  man  has  been  under  the  ban  of  some  religion: 
even  eating  has  been  only  grudgingly  permitted  by  some).  The 
religious  tabu,  in  other  words,  is  a  form  of  regulation,  but  never  the 
reason  for  the  rise  of  the  regulation.  The  reasons  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Practically,  at  the  present  time,  the  religious  objections 
do  not  prevent  many  of  those  who  possess  contraceptive  knowledge 
and  facilities  from  employing  them.  B.  Need  of  rapid  increase  in  the 
population,  regardless  of  quality.  This  is  the  prime  source  of  objec¬ 
tion  to  contraception.  Where  each  nation  and  group  is  in  arms 
against  other  nations  and  groups,  the  larger  crushes  the  smaller. 
The  nation  which  reproduces  fastest  may  be  the  stronger.  At  any 
rate,  almost  all  modern  nations  have  believed  this,  and  have  feared 
the  decline  of  the  birth  rate  as  a  decline  in  effective  strength  against 
the  enemy.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  fastest  breeders 
to  crush  out  the  slower:  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  human  quality  and 
human  comfort  and  progress  to  mere  breeding  rate.  This  martial 
stimulus  to  breeding  is  undoubtedly  the  main  source  of  the  religious 
prejudice  against  contraception.  C.  It  is  believed  by  many  that 
contraception  is  “unnatural;”  and  hence  detestable.  It  can  easily 
be  shown,  however,  that  “unnaturalness”  is  never  a  reason  for  de¬ 
nunciation,  but  merely  a  form  of  denunciation  for  other  reasons. 
Nothing  that  man  can  do  is  “unnatural.”  The  laws  of  nature  cannot 
be  broken,  but  limit  and  prescribe  every  human  act.  But  some 
acts  are  disadvantageous,  or  evil;  and  those  acts  we  call  “unnatural.” 
We  do  not  think  them  evil  because  unnatural,  but  we  call  them 
unnatural  because  we  think  them  evil.  Is  the  cooking  of  food,  or 
the  use  of  antiseptic  dressings  in  surgery,  or  communication  by  radio 
unnatural  in  any  literal  sense?  Then  neither  is  contraception. 
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D.  Many  persons  sincerely  believe  that  increased  facility  for  contra¬ 
ception  would  very  much  increase  sexual  immorality.  Widespread 
knowledge  of  contraception  among  married  persons  is  not  possible 
without  the  unmarried  possessing  the  same  information  and  tending 
to  use  it;  and  the  married  also  will  apply  it  to  extra-marital  matings. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  serious  supposition  in  many  ways.  If  it  were  true, 
we  should  find  that  the  “upper”  and  “middle”  classes,  who  practise 
contraception  so  extensively,  are  far  more  immoral  than  the  “lower” 
classes.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  But  what  is  more  serious, 
we  should  be  assuming  that  sexual  morals  are  almost  solely  matters 
of  fear  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  coitus  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
ception,  and  not  based  on  any  more  complex  considerations.  If 
this  were  true,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  obviation  of  this  danger 
would  dispose  of  the  moral  question  entirely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  close  observers  of  human  life  are  rather  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  conviction  that  contraception  has  little  effect  on  sexual 
irregularity.  It  has  some,  of  course;  but  in  general,  those  who  tend 
to  overstep  the  sexual  conventions  are  not  deterred  by  consequences 
so  uncertain  as  pregnancy.  What  contraception  outside  of  marriage 
undoubtedly  does  is  to  reduce  markedly  the  cases  of  abortion,  of 
infanticide,  and  suicide,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  irretrievably 
wrecked  girls’  lives.  But  that  the  actual  number  of  extra-marital 
matings  is  increased  to  any  important  extent  is  not  apparent. 

E.  Back  of  all  these  specious  objections  to  contraception,  there  is 
a  real  objection  which  is  of  vital  importance.  This  is,  that  all  contra¬ 
ceptive  methods  employed  up  to  the  present  time  fall  into  one  or 
both  of  two  classes:  the  ineffectual,  and  the  harmful.  There  is 
truth  in  this.  Some  popular  methods  are  of  slight  efficacy.  Almost 
all  are  psychologically  objectionable,  and  some  are  physiologically 
deleterious.  And  some  of  these  lead  eventually  to  serious  trouble, 
affecting  the  family  relations  disastrously.  This  is  the  real  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  contraception,  and  the  obstacle  to  its  wider  spread. 
With  the  development  of  harmless  and  effectual  as  well  as  simple 
methods,  (which  are  well  under  way  at  the  present  time),  the  ap¬ 
parently  vital  objections,  (including  the  religious),  will  melt  away. 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  in  so  far  as  means  are  available,  people  will  use 
them,  in  spite  of  their  theoretical  views;  and  as  they  use  the  means, 
their  theoretical  views  change.  Neither  laws  nor  religious  interdic- 
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tions  can  seriously  affect  such  a  vital  matter.  From  present  indica¬ 
tions,  what  is  now  a  partly  dysgenic  force,  with  other  attendant  evils, 
will  be  in  ten  years  time  a  mighty  eugenic  force,  assisting  in  the 
solution  of  many  problems  that  now  threaten  society. 

Among  the  immediate  effects  of  more  widespread  knowledge  of 
and  confidence  in  contraception,  we  will  find  still  further  reduction 
in  abortion,  infanticide,  “ruined  women,”  and,  therefore,  in  prostitu¬ 
tion.  Increased  marriage  and  lowering  of  the  average  age  of  marriage, 
through  removal  of  probability  of  children  before  the  parents  aie 
economically  able  to  care  for  them,  will  increase  the  expectation  of 
marriage  among  the  young,  and  tend  therefore  to  decrease  illicit 
mating.  Undoubtedly,  an  industrial  revolution  will  be  produced, 
through  the  change  in  the  “labor  market”  when  the  rate  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  “laboring  classes”  rapidly  drops.  But  there  are  no  pre¬ 
dictable  effects  of  a  deleterious  sort. 

§9.  Various  classes  of  undesirables 

In  connection  with  the  negative  program,  which  is  the  only  practical 
program  of  eugenics,  we  have  considered  definitely  only  four  classes 
of  the  “unfit”:  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  those  with  inheritable 
physical  defects,  or  defects  of  sensory  or  motor  nature,  and  those  who 
are  deficient  in  desire  of  progeny.  Manifestly,  there  are  really  many 
more  classes  of  the  unfit.  Hereditary  emotional  defects,  and  moral 
deficiencies  undoubtedly  exist.  But  we  have  at  present  no  adequate 
means  for  the  determination  of  these  deficiencies.  Hence  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  them. 

There  are,  however,  certain  determinable  types  of  people  which 
are  commonly  classed  as  undesirable,  and  who  have  even  been  classed 
as  “unfit”  in  the  eugenic  sense,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss 
briefly.  These  types  are  the  criminal,  the  poor,  the  neurotic,  and 
the  ugly. 

1.  Criminals.  Confusion  arises  in  the  consideration  of  criminals 
because  the  term  has  two  applications,  first,  to  those  who  commit 
crime,  or  break  laws,  and  second  to  those  who  are  caught  by  the  law 
and  convicted  of  crime.  So  far  as  the  problem  of  heredity  is  involved, 
therefore,  there  are  two  questions:  first,  concerning  the  hereditary 
tendency  to  break  laws,  and  second,  concerning  the  hereditary 
tendency  to  get  caught  at  law-breaking. 
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The  actual  consideration  of  the  problem  in  the  past  has  concerned 
criminals  in  the  second  sense  almost  exclusively.  It  was  supposed  by 
Lombroso  and  his  followers  that  there  was  a  “criminal  type,”  pos¬ 
sessing  hereditary  tendencies  to  crime  (in  the  second  sense);  and 
distinguishable  by  certain  structural  characteristics,  such  as  the 
shape  of  the  ear  and  conformation  of  the  jaw.  This  theory  of  the 
“criminal  type”  has,  however,  been  generally  abandoned,  and  it  is 
not  believed  now  that  any  distinguishable  anatomical  signs  of  criminal 
tendency  exist. 

A  more  recent  theory  has  held  that  criminality  is  in  large  part  due 
to  defective  intelligence.  If  this  were  true,  there  would  be  here  an 
important  hereditary  aspect  of  crime,  in  the  inheritance  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  Plausibility  has  been  lent  to  this  theory  by  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  man  of  low  intelligence  has  less  chance  of  eluding  detec¬ 
tion,  if  he  breaks  laws,  than  has  the  man  of  higher  intelligence,  so 
that  convicted  law  breakers  (criminals  in  the  second  sense)  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  average  lower  in  intelligence  than  law 
breakers  in  general,  and  perhaps  lower  than  the  population  at  large. 

This  expectation  was  apparently  justified  by  the  earlier  results 
of  intelligence  tests  on  criminals  and  minor  offenders  of  various  sorts. 
Some  groups  of  convicts  in  state  prisons,  and  groups  of  female  de¬ 
linquents  were  actually  found  to  be  low  in  intelligence  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  adopted.  But  extension  of  the  work  to  larger  groups,  with 
wider  inclusions  of  crime  and  misdemeanors,  and  with  more  adequate 
normal  standards  of  comparison,  fails  to  show  any  such  general 
conditions. 

Apparently,  the  mentally  deficient  are  either  more  disposed  than 
“normal”  individuals  to  certain  petty  offenses  like  pilfering,  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  and  to  minor  sex  offenses  like  peeping  and 
exhibitionism,  and  towards  sex  perversion;  or  else  a  higher  percentage 
of  these  offenders  of  low  mentality  are  apprehended.  Very  likely, 
both  of  these  propositions  are  true.  The  average  mentality  of 
apprehended  prostitutes  and  “female  delinquents”  is  low,  by  any 
reasonable  standard,  but  this  merely  indicates  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  feeble-minded  loose  women  are  caught  in  the  traps  set 
for  them,  and  does  not  indicate  the  mental  condition  of  the  larger 
uncaught  group.  Major  sexual  crimes,  such  as  rape  and  seduction, 
are  at  least  as  characteristic  of  the  intelligent  as  of  the  feeble-minded, 
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and  burglary,  robbery,  swindling,  fraud,  and  murder  are  likewise  not 
characteristically  dependent  on  low  intelligence. 

The  most  recent  comparison  of  the  intelligence  of  criminals  in 
penitentiaries  in  six  states,  with  the  norms  of  the  draft,  fails  to  show 
an  essential  difference  between  the  draft  average  and  the  prison 
average  intelligence,5  although  decided  differences  are  shown  between 
groups  convicted  for  different  types  of  crime.  The  norms  from  the 
army  draft  may  be  said  to  be  too  low  to  represent  fairly  the  average 
of  the  male  population  within  the  draft  ages,  since  large  numbers 
of  the  more  intelligent  males  avoided  the  draft  by  previous  enlistment, 
or  by  obtaining  commissions  or  office  positions.  At  the  same  time, 
we  may  assume  that  an  equally  effective  selection  of  law  breakers 
has  taken  place,  the  more  intelligent  escaping  arrest  and  conviction 
in  far  greater  numbers  than  do  the  less  intelligent.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  law  breakers  in  general,  (criminals 
in  the  first  sense),  are  on  the  average  any  lower  in  intelligence  than  the 
general  population. 

The  average  for  the  total  draft  should  not  be  far  different  from 
the  average  for  the  large  sample  tested.  In  view  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  officers  and  men,  the  addition  of  the  officers  to  the  draft 
army  would  probably  not  raise  the  total  average  to  a  point  where 
its  deviation  from  the  prison  average  would  be  significant.  The 
measures  used  are  rough:  what  better  measures  might  show  cannot  be 
conjectured. 

Further  comparative  work  on  the  intelligence  of  criminals  and 
non-criminals  is  highly  important.  In  the  meantime,  there  are 
practical  considerations  which  tend  to  lessen  our  emphasis  on  the 
hereditary  factor  in  crime.  Australia  and  certain  American  colonies 
were  primarily  settled  by  “criminals”  from  Great  Britain  deported 
to  those  places.  Yet  the  descendents  of  these  colonists  show  no 
excess  of  criminality  which  could  be  attributed  to  that  source.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  many  hereditary  characteristics,  especially  high  intel- 

6  C.  A.  Murchison,  American  White  Criminal  Intelligence.  Journal  of  Crimi¬ 
nal  Law  and  Criminology,  Vol.  XV,  (1924).  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
intelligence  distributions  of  prisoners  are  bimodal,  that  is,  the  total  group  could 
be  resolved  into  two  overlapping  groups,  one  higher,  the  other  lower,  than  the 
army  average.  Whether  the  bimodal  feature  of  the  distribution  would  disappear 
if  the  number  of  prisoners  approximated  the  far  larger  number  of  the  draft,  or 
represents  a  definite  duality  of  group  in  the  prison,  cannot  be  clearly  determined. 
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ligence,  and  certain  emotional  traits,  do  contribute  to  crime,  or  at 
least  to  law  breaking,  under  favorable  circumstances.  But  these 
circumstances  vary  so  from  era  to  era  and  from  place  to  place  that 
no  persistent  criminal  tendency  results.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  same  characteristics  which  under  certain  economic 
and  political  circumstances  conduce  to  lawlessness,  may  also  conduce 
to  initiative  and  useful  social  contributions  under  proper  circum¬ 
stances  and  proper  educational  directions.  It  is  not,  in  general, 
the  hereditary  tendencies  which  are  at  fault,  although  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  certain  tendencies,  (such  as  feeble  mindedness),  which 
always  conduce  to  specific  sorts  of  crime. 

Eugenics,  therefore,  has  but  a  minor  role  to  play  in  connection 
with  the  lessening  of  crime.  The  larger  part  must  be  accomplished 
by  cultural  progress  and  moral  education. 

2.  Poverty,  like  crime,  is  socially  undesirable.  And  the  poor 
usually  reproduce  more  rapidly  than  the  economically  better  classes 
because  of  their  more  limited  possession  of  adequate  contraceptive 
information  and  means.  While  it  is  desirable  that  the  same  selective 
limitation  of  offspring  which  occurs  in  the  wealthier  classes  should 
occur  in  the  poorer  as  well,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  poor, 
as  such,  are  eugenically  less  “fit”  than  the  wealthy.  Some  non¬ 
success  in  life  is  due  to  physical  weaknesses  and  susceptibilities  to 
serious  disease,  such  as  tuberculosis;  and  some  of  these  weaknesses 
and  susceptibilities  are  inheritable.  Some,  perhaps  a  considerable 
proportion,  of  non-success  is  due  to  low  intelligence,  disposition  to 
indolence,  and  similar  mental  characteristics,  which  are  also  probably 
inheritable.  Moral  deficiency  is  probably  not  a  factor  contributing 
to  poverty,  but  perhaps  the  contrary.  There  are,  moreover,  many 
mental  characteristics  which  are  strongly  contributory  to  poverty 
in  particular  circumstances,  which  are  nevertheless  extremely  de¬ 
sirable,  and  should  be  preserved  in  the  stock. 

No  adequate  analysis  of  the  social  value  of  the  descendents  of 
poverty  stricken  ancestors,  as  compared  with  the  descendents  of 
the  economically  well  off,  has  been  made;  nor  would  it  be  feasible 
to  make  such  an  analysis.  The  comparison  is  made  difficult  by  the 
complicating  lack  of  educational  and  other  opportunities  of  the  poor, 
the  greater  difficulty  in  tracing  descent,  and  the  different  ratio  of 
reproduction.  The  numerous  instances  of  highly  valuable  men  and 
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women  emerging  from  poverty  can  be  taken  only  as  an  indication 
that  it  would  be  unwise  and  dangerous  to  assume  that  poverty  is 
per  se  an  indication  of  eugenic  unfitness.  The  improbability  of  such 
an  assumption  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  descendents 
of  English  debtors  and  other  economic  unfortunates  who  were  colo¬ 
nized  in  America  show  no  less  economic  ability  and  success  than  the 
descendents  of  other  colonists. 

3.  Neurotic  tendencies  and  neurotic  individuals  present  an  important 
problem  in  modern  society.  These  individuals,  quite  distinct  from 
the  feebly  intelligent  and  the  insane,  are  characterized  by  relative 
inability  to  withstand  the  conflicts  and  emotional  stresses  of  life, 
and  show  evidence  of  this  inability  in  various  degrees  of  neurasthenia, 
hysteria,  nervous  breakdown,  “instability”  and  inefficiency.  Ap¬ 
parently,  some  of  the  characteristics  which  underly  the  neurotic 
tendency  are  inheritable,  but  it  is  not  certain  what  these  character¬ 
istics  are.  Perhaps  they  may  be  organic  weakness,  as  of  certain 
glands;  but  this  remains  to  be  determined.  But  concerning  the 
larger  range  of  neurotic  manifestations,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  characteristics  which  determine  them,  whether  inheritable 
or  not,  may  not  be  such  as  are  most  valuable  to  the  race  under  proper 
conditions  of  education  and  general  environment.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  many  characteristics  which  are  desirable  for  certain 
environments  may  be  serious  disadvantages  in  other  environments. 
Social  progress  consists,  to  such  a  large  extent,  in  the  shaping  of  the 
environment,  that  we  can  definitely  label  any  human  characteristic 
as  undesirable  only  when  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  any  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  the  characteristic  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  social 
group  is  either  impossible,  or  in  itself  undesirable,  or  that  its  attain¬ 
ment  will  be  so  long  deferred  that  the  characteristic  will  in  the  mean 
time  have  done  irreparable  damage. 

4.  Personal  ugliness  may  seem  to  be  so  much  a  matter  of  evanescent 
taste  that  it  can  have  no  dysgenic  value.  The  standards  of  male 
and  female  beauty  are  notably  different  for  different  races,  and  differ 
somewhat  from  age  to  age  among  civilized  races.  Among  certain 
barbarous  and  savage  races,  fatness  to  an  extent  which  wre  would 
count  deformity  is  a  mark  of  great  beauty  in  the  female.  Among 
European  races,  the  exact  degree  of  fatness  or  lankiness  which  is  most 
fashionable  varies  somewhat  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
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various  deformities  of  the  waist  and  feet,  produced  by  corsets  and 
high  heeled  shoes,  have  had  their  vogue.  These  considerations, 
however,  prevent  our  giving  as  much  weight  to  these  fluctuations  in 
standard  as  has  popularly  been  accorded  them.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  set  standards  of  “civilized”  peoples  above  those  of  savages 
and  barbarians  in  respect  to  beauty  just  as  much  as  we  do  in  matters 
of  intellect  and  of  morals.  The  fact  that  some  savage  races  have 
valued  highly  tendencies  to  violence  and  cruelty,  does  not  prevent 
our  holding  opposed  standards,  and  attempting  to  mold  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  personal  development  to  agree  with  those  standards. 
Nor  do  we  value  less  the  civilized  standards  of  naturalism  of  feature, 
in  spite  of  savage  tendencies  toward  mutilation  of  ears,  nose,  and 
mouth,  towards  tattooings,  scarifications,  and  hideous  paintings; 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  abandon  our  standards  merely  because  of 
periodic  outbreaks  among  civilized  females  of  the  savage  tendencies. 

In  the  second  place,  the  standards  of  male  beauty  are  relatively 
fixed  in  the  European  races,  and  vary  in  the  other  races  only  in 
accordance  with  the  physical  limitations  of  these  races.  Strength, 
agility,  grace  and  ease  of  movement,  poise  and  perfection  of  body  and 
limb  contributing  to  these  and  to  general  organic  efficiency,  are 
everywhere  attributes  of  male  beauty,  and  no  race  which  possesses 
these  characteristics  in  low  degree  fails  to  admire  them  in  the  races 
which  possess  them  in  higher  degree.  In  particular,  the  “superior” 
male,  can  always  win  the  female  of  another  race  from  the  males 
of  her  own  race,  if  these  are  inferior  in  personal  beauty. 

In  the  third  place,  the  variations  in  standards  of  female  beauty 
among  civilized  races  are  almost  wholly  variations  in  female  opinions, 
due  to  the  complex  factors  which  determine  female  fashions,  including 
the  “trade  unionism”  already  referred  to.  The  male  opinion  is 
disturbed  somewhat  by  male  eagerness  for  female  approval,  and 
still  more  by  eagerness  for  approval  by  other  females  of  his  chosen 
female.  Every  man  wishes  his  women  to  be  “fashionable,”  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  disdained  or  adversely  criticized,  however 
little  he  may  care  for  the  particular  fashions  intrinsically.  Aside 
from  this,  the  instrinsic  male  standards  of  female  beauty  vary  little 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  Dianas  and  Aphrodites  of  the 
ancient  Greek  ideals  are  still  the  same  ideals  of  the  men  of  today. 
The  fact  that  feminine  fashions  in  regard  to  personal  charm  fluctuates 
about  these  same  standards  as  means  also  indicates  their  permanence, 
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Moreover,  there  are  many  details  of  form  in  respect  to  which 
there  has  never  been  any  variation  in  opinion.  Thick  ankles;  large 
feet  and  hands;  bow  legs;  knock  knees;  taperless  and  too  fat  or  too 
thin  calves;  skinny  legs,  hips,  and  bosoms;  muddy  skin;  awkwardness 
of  movement  and  lack  of  poise;  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  character¬ 
istics,  are  unanimously  reprehended  as  ugly,  and  detract  from  the 
sexual  desirability  of  any  woman  to  any  man. 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  conformity  to  the  generally  accepted 
standards  of  beauty,  by  both  male  and  female,  is  a  sign  of  “fitness;” 
and  since  these  structural  and  motor  qualifications  are  certainly 
inheritable,  of  eugenic  “fitness.”  With  our  present  understanding 
of  mental  processes  as  essentially  based  on  activities,  we  can  also 
understand  that  efficiency  in  motor  coordination  is  an  important 
basis  for  mental  processes,  although  the  motor  efficiency  may  be 
present  without  the  mental.  We  can  understand,  therefore,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  motor  fitness  of  the 
race,  and  its  organic  vitality,  not  merely  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
reproductive  process  as  such,  but  also  as  a  foundation  for  every  kind 
of  social  progress. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Principles  of  Social  Organization 
§1.  Practical  aspects  of  organization 

A  group  of  individuals  acting  together  may,  in  some  cases,  accom¬ 
plish  only  the  sum  of  what  the  same  individuals,  acting  separately 
might  accomplish.  For  example,  ten  persons,  picking  string  beans 
for  an  hour,  and  working  simultaneously,  each  with  his  own  baskets, 
may  actually  pick  the  same  total  quantity  of  beans  as  would  be 
picked  if  each  worked  at  a  different  time.  Even  in  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ten  bean-pickers  might  constitute  a  social  group  psychologi¬ 
cally,  and  may  even  be  organized  into  a  bean-pickers  union,  by 
which  hours  of  work,  wages,  and  general  conditions  of  labor  are 
regulated.  It  is  unlikely,  nevertheless,  that  the  total  quantity  of 
work  would  be  uninfluenced  by  the  grouping.  Through  mutual 
stimulation,  perhaps  with  rivalry,  the  total  result  may  be  greater; 
or  through  distraction,  by  conversation  or  without  conversation,  or 
through  actual  physical  interference,  the  total  result  may  be  less 
than  the  total  that  would  be  accomplished  by  the  ten  working  in¬ 
dependently. 

In  some  cases,  a  group  may  accomplish  something  which  could 
not  possibly  be  done  by  the  same  individuals  working  separately, 
even  if,  in  the  group  action,  each  individual  is  doing  practically  the 
same  thing  that  all  the  others  are  doing,  i.e.,  without  specialization 
of  function.  Three  men,  for  example,  lifting  simultaneously  on  a 
large  stone,  may  raise  it  from  the  ground;  although  the  maximal 
exertion  of  the  three,  exerted  at  different  times,  might  not  budge  it. 
A  hunting  band  in  which  all  the  individuals  are  armed  with  the  same 
sort  of  spear,  might  succeed  in  killing  a  lion;  although  if  the  individuals 
attacked  the  lion  successively  he  might  kill  them  all. 

When  the  group  is  organized  on  a  higher  plane,  with  specialization 
of  function,  as  in  the  army;  or  in  the  hunting  band  earlier  described, 
where  some  are  riflemen,  some  carriers,  some  beaters,  some  cooks, 
and  so  on;  or  in  the  various  industrial  organizations,  the  disparity 
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between  the  group-accomplishment  and  the  sum  of  what  the  same 
individuals,  working  independently,  might  accomplish,  becomes 
greater.  In  the  operation  of  a  battleship,  the  work  of  the  navigators, 
the  range  finders,  the  engineers,  the  stokers,  the  gun  crews,  and  a 
large  number  of  others,  is  entirely  ineffectual  unless  all  the  groups 
cooperate  in  a  precise  way. 

Because  of  this  disparity  between  the  group  accomplishment  and 
the  sum  of  the  accomplishments  of  individuals  not  working  co¬ 
operatively,  the  notion  has  arisen  that  an  organized  group  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  sum  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  This 
notion,  however,  is  the  result  of  a  common  logical  fallacy.  The 
group  accomplishment  is  really  nothing  but  the  sum  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  component  individuals  working  as  a  group.  But, 
as  was  pointed  out  above,  the  sum  of  the  accomplishments  when  the 
individuals  work  as  a  group  is  not  always  the  same  as  the  sum  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  same  individuals  when  not  working  as 
a  group.  For,  the  accomplishments  of  any  individual,  even  when 
working  alone,  necessarily  depend  on  the  conditions  under  which 
he  works;  and  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  for  the  work 
of  any  one  is  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  his  work  to  that  of  others. 
The  group,  from  any  point  of  view,  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  the 
individuals  composing  it;  but  that  is  a  far  different  thing,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  sum  of  the  same  individuals  taken  out  of  the  group 
relation. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  groupings  and  group  relationships  cannot 
be  defined  solely  in  terms  of  accomplishment  or  behavior,  but  that 
the  most  important  factors  are  those  which  predetermine  the  group 
to  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
behavior  and  the  accomplishments  of  groups,  in  other  words,  are 
results  of  their  organization,  not  its  causes;  although  psychological 
considerations  of  results  which  it  is  desired  to  accomplish  may  be 
among  the  most  important  of  the  predetermining  causes.  While  we 
cannot  consider  the  principles  of  social  groupings  without  reference 
to  the  results  which  these  groups  are  formed  to  accomplish,  and  while 
all  groups  are  formed  to  accomplish  something  of  a  practical  nature, 
or  actually  do  accomplish  practical  results,  even  if  not  formed  for 
that  specific  purpose;  the  principles  of  social  grouping  are  to  be  found 
in  their  psychological  organization. 
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§2.  Social  consciousness  and  social  feeling 

In  a  really  social  group,  each  member  of  the  group  is  at  various 
times  conscious  of  other  members  as  members  along  with  himself. 
That  is,  he  perceives,  or  thinks  of,  the  others,  as  related  to  himself 
in  the  complex  way  which  constitutes  a  group.  This  social  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  “group  consciousness,”  is  no  more  mysterious  than 
any  other  occurrence  of  perception  or  thought.  Just  as  one  per¬ 
ceives  a  spot  of  color  as  located  in  a  certain  relation  to  other  spots 
in  a  diagram;  or  thinks  of  a  certain  number  as  related  to  smaller 
and  larger  numbers  in  definite  ways;  so  he  perceives  other  individuals 
as  related  to  himself,  and  thinks  of  himself  and  others  as  related  in 
the  same  system.  When  an  individual  belonging  to  a  certain  group 
is  conscious  of  that  membership,  we  say  he  has  social  consciousness, 
just  as  we  might  say  that  when  he  is  conscious  of  color  he  has  color¬ 
consciousness,  or  when  conscious  of  numbers  he  has  number- 
consciousness. 

Social  consciousness  is  the  essential  factor  in  social  organization, 
and  without  it  there  is  no  social  group.  A  mass  of  pebbles  on  the 
beach  may  interact  on  one  another  physically,  under  the  influence 
of  waves  and  tide,  but  there  is  nothing  social  about  the  interaction. 
A  number  of  hunters  may  be  stalking  game  independently  in  the 
same  forest,  but  if  each  is  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  others, 
there  is  a  collection  of  hunters,  but  no  hunting-group.  As  soon  as 
the  hunters  become  aware  of  the  presence  and  purpose  of  the  others, 
even  with  no  further  types  of  organization,  there  is  at  once  a  definite 
social  group.  Such  a  group  is,  of  course,  quite  different  from  a 
hunting  band,  in  which  there  are  additional  types  of  organization; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  social  group,  and  may  become  subsequently 
organized  into  a  band. 

The  importance  of  social  consciousness  in  the  family,  the  religious 
organization,  and  the  political  organization,  has  already  been  em¬ 
phasized  in  connection  with  these  organizations;  and  the  importance 
is  equally  great  in  every  other  type  of  organization.  Without  social 
consciousness  there  can  be  no  effective  common  activity,  and  no 
interlocking  activities  or  specialization  of  function  such  as  is  essential 
to  the  highly  organized  band,  the  political  group,  the  industrial 
group,  or  even  the  family.  Nor  can  there  be  any  social  feeling.  By 
social  feeling  we  mean  the  emotional  states  and  social  sentiments 
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which  arise  in  conjunction  with  group  consciousness.  If  one’s  family, 
church,  lodge,  or  state  is  derided  or  denounced,  one  may  feel  anger, 
or  shame.  Or,  one  may  feel  pride  at  the  praise  of  one’s  group,  or 
at  the  view  of  some  achievement  by  its  representative;  or  even  at 
the  mere  thought  of  the  group.  Loyalty,  group  pride,  and  other 
sentiments  regarding  the  group  are  sometimes  described  as  group 
feeling,  but  more  properly  as  group  sentiments. 

Social  feelings  and  social  sentiments  are  not  essential  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  social  group,  but  they  are  important  factors  in  group 
organization.  Pride,  loyalty,  devotion,  and  the  various  feelings 
which  systematically  occur  in  these  sentiments,  strengthen  the  bonds 
which  unite  the  members  and  increase  the  efficiency  and  permanence 
of  organizations  very  much.  These  feelings  and  sentiments  which 
are  positive  in  their  effects  on  the  group  are  sometimes  called  group 
spirit.  Conversely,  the  class  of  social  feelings  of  which  shame  is 
typical,  and  the  class  of  sentiments  typified  by  disloyalty,  are  de¬ 
structive  of  group  organization  and  group  permanency.  The  race 
without  racial  pride,  the  nation  without  national  pride  (patriotism), 
and  any  group  without  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  members,  is  sure 
to  be  weak  in  action  and  insecure  in  its  existence.  The  group  with 
distinctly  negative  group  feeling  and  group  sentiments  such  as  shame 
and  mutual  distrust,  is  still  weaker  and  more  evanescent,  because 
these  negative  feelings  are  actually  disintegrative  elements. 

Because  group  spirit  strengthens  organization,  patriotism,  local 
pride,  family  pride,  pride  in  religious  organizations,  and  group  loyalty 
are  factors  of  extreme  importance,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
nation  without  patriotism  is  incapable  of  accomplishing  anything 
beneficial  either  to  itself  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  incapable  of  accomplishing  evil.  In  the  long  run,  patriotism 
is  a  benefit  to  other  nations,  and  family  pride  is  a  benefit  to  other 
families,  just  as  college  spirit  is  an  ultimate  benefit  to  other  colleges. 
Those  who  decry  and  deride  family  pride,  patriotism,  and  college 
spirit  are  as  foolish  as  those  who  decry  physical  health  in  the  individual 
because  the  healthy,  strong  individual  may  use  his  strength  in  ways 
injurious  to  others.  The  development  of  group  spirit  is  really  one 
of  the  first  steps  toward  the  healthy  functioning  of  the  family,  nation, 
or  any  other  group. 
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§3.  Communication 


Social  groups  may  exist  without  communication  between  the 
members,  but  unless  such  communication  be  established  their  func¬ 
tions  are  very  limited.  The  hunters  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
section  become  a  social  group  as  soon  as  social  consciousness  is  estab¬ 
lished;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  individuals  in  the  group  know  that  the 
others  are  present  and  united  in  the  same  occupation.  But  they 
function  as  a  group  only  when  they  begin  to  be  influenced  by  one 
another,  directing  their  activities  through  stimulation  by  the  sight 
of  the  others,  or  the  sounds  of  their  voices.  That  is,  when  communi¬ 
cation  is  established. 

Certain  other  groups,  however,  may  function  in  a  narrowly  limited 
way  when  there  is  communication  only  between  a  single  person,  the 
leader,  and  the  other  members  of  the  group.  A  number  of  individuals 
listening  to  an  appeal  by  radio  for  contributions  to  a  certain  cause, 
may  be  aware  that  they  belong  to  a  group  of  listeners  to  this  particular 
appeal,  and  therefore  constitute  a  real  social  group.  They  may 
subsequently  send  their  contributions,  with  full  understanding  that 
no  individual  contribution  will  accomplish  the  purpose  desired: 
in  other  words,  with  consciousness  of  their  action  as  a  part  of  group 
action.  Yet  there  may  be  no  communication  between  the  listeners 
themselves. 

In  general,  the  effectiveness  of  action  of  any  group  is  increased  by 
multiple  communication:  by  communication  between  the  members 
generally,  and  by  increasing  richness  of  means  of  communication. 
Radio  appeals  for  money  are  slightly  effective,  as  compared  with 
appeals  to  an  audience  in  physical  communication  with  one  another; 
and  bands  function  more  effectively  with  communication  between 
all  the  members,  as  well  as  between  leaders  and  the  members.  In 
family,  state,  church,  and  lodge,  increasing  facility,  richness,  and 
accuracy  of  communication  increases  the  group  consciousness,  the 
group  spirit,  and  the  effectiveness  of  action. 

Communication  occurs  in  two  forms:  perceptual  and  linguistic. 
Perceptual  communication  is  illustrated  by  the  avoidance  of  collision 
between  pedestrians  on  a  side  walk.  The  visual  and  auditory  stimu¬ 
lations  emanating  from  one  person  modify  the  actions  of  the  others 
so  that  each  walks  with  reference  to  the  others.  Yet  this  modification 
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is  not  merely  mechanical,  for  the  modifications  of  reactions  produced 
by  these  stimuli  are  actually  conscious;  that  is  to  say:  they  are 
perceptions.  The  perceptual  modifications  are  based  on  habit; 
that  is  to  say:  they  involve  past  learning;  but  as  they  occur  they 
do  not  involve  ideas,  although  ideas  may  have  been  involved  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  learning  process. 

Some  of  the  modifications  of  reaction  produced  in  this  perceptual 
way  are  similitude  reactions .'  In  these  cases  the  stimulus  is  an  act 
performed  by  another  person,  and  the  reaction  is  the  same  act, 
(or  nearly  the  same  act)  performed  by  the  reactor.  The  sudden 
movement  of  one  member  of  a  herd  of  wild  cattle,  springing  to  his 
feet,  or  snorting,  may  produce  similar  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  other  members.  Laughter  by  one  member  of  an  audience  may 
set  others  to  laughing.  One  man’s  movements  of  speech  and  gesture 
are  simulated  by  other  men.  One  person’s  stopping  on  the  sidewalk 
and  gazing  upwards,  causes  others  to  do  the  same. 

In  the  family  group,  simulation  has  wide  scope.  Habitual  actions 
of  the  older  members  are  “copied”  by  the  younger:  habits  of  speech, 
of  movement,  and  of  emotional  expression;  habits  of  appreciation  of 
human  and  of  esthetic  objects;  even  habits  of  clothing  and  habits 
of  thought. 

In  the  band,  control  is  frequently  exercised  in  the  forms  of  similitude 
reactions.  The  movements  of  the  leader,  or  movements  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  are  direct  guides  to  the  movements  of  the  others.  The  leader 
changes  his  direction  of  march,  the  others  make  a  similar  change. 
One  man  suddenly  makes  his  weapons  ready,  others  make  ready 
also  as  direct  responses. 

These  similitude  reactions  are  sometimes  said  to  be  unconscious 

1  The  terms  similitude  reaction  and  simulation  are  here  used  arbitrarily  for  the 
process  of  producing  an  act  which  is  similar  to  the  act,  (of  another  person),  from 
which  the  stimulus  comes.  That  is,  the  term  simulate  is  used  as  in  botany,  for 
example.  The  term  must  not  be  interpreted  in  the  derivative  sense  of  pretend, 
but  simply  to  express  the  similarity  of  the  act  of  the  second  person  to  that  of  the 
first,  and  to  distinguish  these  reactions  on  the  perceptual  plane  from  imitative  reac¬ 
tions,  with  which  they  are  frequently  confused.  If  it  were  not  for  this  confusion, 
which  is  embodied  in  some  of  the  literature  of  the  “imitation  school”  of  social 
psychology  and  in  the  current  popular  doctrines  of  “unconscious  imitation,” 
it  would  be  better  not  to  separate  the  similitude  reactions  from  the  perceptual 
reactions  in  general,  since  the  mere  accident  that  in  this  type  of  reactions  the 
terminal  act  resembles  an  act  of  another  person;  an  act  which  contains  or  produces 
the  stimulus  is  of  no  psychological  importance. 
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imitations,  but  such  is  not  really  the  case.  They  are  not  reflective, 
it  is  true;  they  are  unintentional;  but  there  is  perceptual  consciousness 
involved  in  each  one  of  them.  Moreover,  they  are  not  imitations, 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  imitative  reactions. 

Feelings  and  emotions  are  acts,  and  are  subject  to  simulation  as 
are  other  acts,  in  so  far  as  they  are  perceptible  to  others.  Approval, 
indignation,  disgust,  and  a  long  list  of  feelings  are  capable  of  trans¬ 
mission  through  similitude  reactions  and  are  frequently  simulated. 
Group  feeling  is  propagated  by  similitude  reactions  more  effectively 
than  by  any  other  means.  Expression  of  civic  pride,  family  pride, 
or  other  group  feelings  by  one  person  arouses  the  same  feelings  in 
others  without  deliberation. 

The  schematization  of  the  similitude  response  offers  no  greater 
difficulty  than  does  any  other  conscious  response.  In  the  case  of 
response  in  general,  we  assume  a  nervous  system  so  disposed  by 
growth  and  previous  responses,  (by  habit  formation  or  learning), 
that  a  certain  stimulus  pattern  produces  an  integrated  nervous 
transit,  (a  neural  pattern),  of  a  certain  specific  type;  and  that  the 
final  efferent  discharge  of  this  neural  pattern  produces  a  movement 
pattern,  (action  pattern),  which  we  designate  as  this  or  that  “act.” 
The  stimulus  pattern  in  any  case  involves  stimulation  details  of  the 
internal  (visceral  and  somatic)  receptors,  as  well  as  of  the  external 
receptors  (receptors  of  the  “special  senses”).  Conventionally,  we 
select  for  discussion  certain  parts  of  the  total  stimulus  pattern  and 
designate  these  parts  as  “the”  stimulus.  For  example;  in  one  case, 
where  the  reaction-pattern  involves  colored  lights  displayed  on  a 
traffic  semaphore,  we  speak  of  the  color  as  the  stimulus  which  produces 
the  reaction  of  starting  or  stopping  an  automobile,  as  the  case  may 
be,  although  the  actual  reaction  is  influenced  by  the  visual  stimulation 
from  other  cars  and  pedestrians,  by  various  sounds,  and  by  the  internal 
stimulation  of  the  driver.  All  these  details  are  a  part  of  the  effective 
stimulus  pattern,  but  are  neglected  in  our  statements  because  the 
change  in  lights  is,  in  the  circumstances  described,  the  feature  in 
which  we  happen  to  be  interested. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  similitude  reactions  may  be  drawn  from 
a  phenomenon  which  sometimes  occurs  in  dancing.  Sometimes, 
in  dancing  at  a  social  gathering,  one  notices  that  he  has  adopted  a 
new  method  of  holding  his  partner,  or  of  varying  the  rhythm  of  his 
steps,  of  holding  his  arm,  or  what  not;  a  method  which  he  has  not 
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heretofore  used,  but  which  is  in  accord  with  that  of  the  group  in  which 
he  is  now  dancing.  Although  it  is  true  that  in  most  cases  such 
innovations  are  copied  intentionally,  that  is,  imitatively,  there  are 
nevertheless  these  distinct  cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  intention 
of  adopting  the  movement  or  attitude,  and  no  ideational  process  of 
considering  that  detail  of  the  behavior  of  others.  In  such  cases  it 
frequently  happens  that  one’s  first  deliberate  attention  to  the  type 
of  behavior  comes  in  noticing  that  one  has  made  an  innovation  in  his 
dancing;  and,  second,  in  recalling  that  it  is  the  similitude  of  what 
others  have  been  doing.  That  the  acts  of  the  others  have  nevertheless 
been  perceived  is  evidenced  by  the  possibility  of  remembering  them. 
In  any  case,  the  action  must  have  been  learned  previously.  The 
reactor  must  have  built  up,  by  previous  reactions,  the  neural  in¬ 
tegration  which  results  from  the  stimulus  pattern  in  question. 

In  imitation,  the  stimulus  pattern  afforded  by  the  act  of  another 
person  produces,  not  the  reaction  of  doing  the  act,  but  a  perceptual 
reaction  of  some  other  type;  and  this  first  reaction,  (the  perception), 
produces  an  idea,  (an  ideational  reaction),  which  includes  the  act. 
This  ideational  reaction  may  be  produced  immediately  by  the  per¬ 
ception;  or  it  may  be  produced  mediately,  by  an  intervening  ideational 
reaction,  or  by  a  series  of  such.  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  imitation  reaction,  in  short,  is  the  intervention  of  an  idea, 
or  a  series  of  ideas,  between  the  stimulus  pattern  of  perception  and 
the  act  which  resembles  that  stimulus  pattern. 

The  social  effects  of  imitation  are  enormous,  and  are  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  tendency  to  conform.  Social 
customs,  manners  of  speech,  and  details  of  dress  are  adopted  from 
others  mainly  through  deliberate  imitation.  No  woman  copies  the 
type  of  costume  of  another  woman  except  in  so  far  as  she  has  ideas 
that  the  costume  represents  a  type  which  is  to  be  worn  by  the  group 
to  whom  she  wishes  to  conform.  Selective  adoption  of  action  is  not 
impossible  in  the  level  of  similitude  reactions,  but  selection  is  vastly 
extended  and  facilitated  by  deliberation. 

Ideas  are  simulated  and  imitated,  along  with  other  activities. 
Simply,  or  deliberatively,  we  adopt  the  religious,  political,  scientific, 
and  other  notions  of  others  by  repeating  them.  The  expression  of  the 
idea  by  another  person  is  the  stimulus  pattern;  the  thinking  of  the 
same  idea  is  our  imitative  reaction.  Although  this  is  only  one  of  the 
types  of  promulgation  of  ideas,  and  has  been  overemphasized  in  the 
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theories  of  the  past,  it  is  important.  All  forms  of  the  promulgation 
of  ideas,  including  imitation,  involve  language,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  mental  instruments,  both  socially  and  individually. 

Neither  similitude  reaction  nor  imitation,  therefore,  is  a  means 
or  method  of  learning,  so  far  as  specific  acts  are  concerned.  The 
reactor  must  have  learned  to  perform  the  acts,  or  he  cannot  reproduce 
them.  He  cannot  imitate  the  methods  of  speech  of  another  person 
unless  he  has  already  learned  to  make  the  inflections  and  sounds 
involved,  any  more  than  he  can  imitate  the  starting  of  a  motor  car 
unless  he  has  learned  how  to  start  it. 

In  another  way,  however,  imitation  may  be  an  important  method 
of  learning;  that  is,  in  the  syn thesis  of  acts  already  learned  as  indivi¬ 
dual  acts.  One  might  learn  to  start  an  automobile  by  imitating  the 
successive  acts  of  a  driver,  provided  one  is  already  able  to  perform 
these  successive  acts.  These  acts  being  called  forth  in  a  certain 
order  by  successive  imitation,  may  then  become  fixed  in  that  order, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  association,  and  the  total  reaction, 
comprising  the  series  of  previously  learned  acts,  becomes  learned. 

In  the  simulation  and  imitation  responses,  the  final  act  resembles 
the  act  of  the  other  person  which  serves  as  the  stimulus  pattern;  or 
else,  the  situation  resulting  from  the  act  resembles  the  situation  which 
constitutes  the  stimulus  pattern.  When  one  person’s  clapping  his 
bands  together  causes  another  person  to  clap  his  hands,  or  when  an 
American  imitates  a  Britisher’s  drawl,  we  have  illustrations  of  the 
first  type.  When  the  shop  girl  clothes  herself,  as  nearly  as  skill  and 
finances  will  allow,  like  my  lady  of  the  limousine,  we  have  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  second  type. 

There  is,  however,  another  type  of  communication  which  is  like 
imitation  in  that  the  ultimate  act  is  the  expression  of  an  idea,  not 
of  a  perception,  but  differs  in  that  the  idea  does  not  result  from  a 
perception  of  an  act  or  situation  similar  to  the  act  or  situation  ulti¬ 
mately  produced.  This  type  of  communication  is  properly  called 
suggestion,  and  should  be  distinguished  from  imitation.2 

2  The  confusion  of  the  two  types  of  action  which  has  led  to  a  fallacious  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  social  behavior  as  “imitation”  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
verb  to  imitate  for  the  reproduction  of  a  model;  but  we  have  no  verb  expressing  the 
influence  of  the  model  on  the  imitator;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  verb 
to  suggest  for  the  influence  which  one  man  may  have  on  another  in  this  second  way, 
but  no  convenient  verb  for  the  act  of  the  person  on  whom  the  suggestion  is  made 
effective. 
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Suggestion  is  exhibited  in  a  startling  way  in  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  hypnosis;  but  it  is  no  less  present  in  normal  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  hypnosis  nor  the  social  activities  of  normal  life  can  be 
fully  accounted  for  in  terms  of  suggestion.  If  the  hypnotist  makes 
a  bow  to  a  properly  prepared  subject,  the  subject  will  bow  in  return; 
that  is  obviously  imitation  or  else  mere  similitude  reaction.  If  the 
hypnotist  says  “You  will  now  greet  politely  Miss  Blank,  who  is 
speaking  to  you,”  the  subject  again  will  bow.  This  is  not  imitation, 
but  suggestion. 

In  both  suggestion  and  imitation  we  are  dealing  with  the  same 
process,  absent  in  similitude  reaction,  namely,  “the  tendency  for  an 
idea  to  express  itself  in  action;”  or  more  strictly,  the  tendency  for 
the  idea  reactions  to  become  strong  and  definite  enough  to  produce 
outward  effects  of  importance. 

In  normal  life,  suggestion  and  imitation  contribute  only  part  of 
the  springs  of  social  action.  Many  other  factors  contribute  to  the 
determination  of  the  actions  of  man  upon  the  stimulation  furnished 
by  other  men,  so  that  suggestion  and  imitation  may  be  inhibited, 
accentuated,  or  reversed.  Among  these  other  factors,  the  influence 
of  desires,  and  the  process  of  associative  recall  of  ideas  are  the  most 
important.  In  hypnosis,  both  of  these  factors  are  reduced,  so  that 
the  “suggestion”  of  a  course  of  action  fails  to  bring  up  associatively 
conflicting  ideas,  and  the  desires  have  less  effect  in  impelling  to  or 
against  the  suggested  acts.  The  effect  of  suggestion  in  normal  liic 
however,  is  very  large. 

§4.  Language  and  culture 

Language  may  be  broadly  defined  as  a  type  of  stimulation  which 
produces  ideational  responses  rather  than  perceptual  responses. 
Actually,  the  distinction  between  perceptual  and  ideational  reactions 
is  not  so  sharp  as  this  definition  would  imply.  There  are  types  of 
responses  which  are  purely  perceptual  and  types  which  are  purely 
ideational.  There  are  also  responses  which  are  both  perceptual  and 
ideational  in  their  nature;  and  stimulus  patterns  which  produce  this 
“mixed”  type  of  reaction  are  properly  designated  as  language,  along 
with  the  patterns  which  produce  purely  ideational  responses. 

The  above  definition  applies  to  language  in  a  wide  sense  of  the 
term,  although  a  perfectly  proper  sense.  In  many  instances,  how- 
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ever,  we  use  the  term  in  a  distinctly  narrower  sense  to  indicate  those 
stimulus  patterns  which  provoke  ideational  reactions  of  a  convention¬ 
alized,  or  habitual  sort.  Thus,  while  any  sort  of  signs,  sound,  or 
other  stimulations  which  another  person  can  give  you  may  arouse 
an  idea,  the  idea  may  be  much  more  dependent  upon  the  general 
features  of  the  pattern  than  upon  the  sign  itself.  For  example;  if 
the  other  person  turns  and  looks  at  you,  the  gesture  may  mean  “come 
on”  in  one  situation,  “go  back”  in  another,  and  have  various  other 
significations  in  other  circumstances.  The  gesture,  or  sign,  then, 
is  “language”  only  in  the  broad  sense. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  another  person  says  “come  ahead”  or  makes 
a  beckoning  gesture,  the  auditory  stimulus  pattern  or  the  visible 
gesture  is  “language”  in  the  strict  or  narrow  sense,  for  it  is  capable 
of  arousing  practically  the  same  idea  in  a  great  range  of  situations 
and  circumstances.  The  habit  of  responding  to  these  stimulus 
patterns  in  relatively  fixed  ideational  ways  has  been  developed,  and 
it  is  this  habit  that  makes  the  pattern  “language.” 

The  distinction  between  the  two  sorts  of  language  is,  however, 
not  a  matter  of  sharp  separation.  Even  in  such  a  highly  conven¬ 
tionalized  system  of  stimulus  patterns  as  the  “English  language,” 
the  same  sound-pattern,  (or  the  visible  pattern  by  which  it  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  writing),  does  not  arouse  the  same  idea  in  all  circum¬ 
stances.  The  wide  range  of  “meanings”  of  many  words  are  matters 
of  common  observation.  Even  the  -words  which  have  but  one  possible 
definition  have  nevertheless  certain  shadings  of  meaning  within  that 
definition. 

Language-communication,  moreover,  shades  into  perceptual  com¬ 
munication.  The  signal  to  “go,”  whether  vocal,  gestural,  or  verbal- 
visual,  may  not,  in  the  person  thoroughly  habituated  to  response 
thereto,  arouse  an  idea;  it  may  be  merely  the  stimulus  pattern  for 
the  perceptual  reaction  of  going.  How  far,  in  the  development  of 
language  reactions  in  the  individual,  the  perceptual  reaction  functions 
as  an  antecedent,  is  a  matter  for  investigation.  At  present  we  have 
no  precise  information  on  this  point. 

The  natural  cries  of  animals  are  sometimes  designated  as  language. 
Unquestionably,  they  are  means  of  communication:  stimulus  pat¬ 
terns  which  produce  definite  reactions  in  other  animals.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  they  remain  entirely  on  the  plane  of  perceptual 
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communication,  and  should  not,  on  that  accord,  be  classed  as 
language. 

In  addition  to  its  function  in  communication,  language  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  in  that  it  affords 
the  most  important  means  of  thinking;  and  a  large  part  of  our  most 
important  perceptual  processes,  quite  aside  from  the  social  percep¬ 
tions,  are  based  on  language.3 

All  thinking  involves  reactions,  since  reaction  is  the  only  con¬ 
ceivable  basis  for  conscious  process.  It  is  possible  for  individuals 
to  think  in  reactions  which  are  consciously  significant  only  for  them¬ 
selves;  which  are  not  language  reactions  in  either  the  strict  or  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term,  but  which,  since  they  serve  the  same  purpose 
in  thinking  as  that  served  by  language  reactions,  are  sometimes 
called  by  the  same  name.  These  reactions  may  be  called  idio- 
language  reactions,  and  their  stimulus  patterns,  (muscle  patterns 
resulting  from  preceding  reactions),  may  be  designated  idio-language, 
in  order  that  the  terms  language  and  language-reaction  may  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  their  true  significance  as  social  stimulus  patterns  and 
reactions  to  social  patterns.4 

Idio-language,  as  a  vehicle  for  thinking,  suffers  in  two  respects  as 
compared  with  true  language.  First;  since  thought  processes  and 
their  results  are  important  principally  for  social  purposes,  the  maximal 
efficiency  is  attained  when  the  language  of  communication  and  the 
language  of  thinking  are  the  same.  The  thoughts  of  others  are 
obtained  in  terms  of  their  language  expressions.  If  these  must  be 
translated  into  an  idio-language,  an  additional  and  confusing  process 
is  involved,  inaccuracies  are  introduced,  and  so  much  time  is  lost 
that  the  “following”  of  the  presentation  of  another  person’s  ideas, 
whether  spoken  or  written,  is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

Second;  no  one  person  in  an  ordinary  life-time,  can  develop  a 
language  of  adequate  flexibility,  richness,  and  accuracy,  even  if  he 

3  The  importance  of  verbal  language  in  thinking  was  first  emphasized  by  Max 
Miiller,  and  later  introduced  into  psychology  by  the  “scientific”  movement  in  an 
effort  to  bring  thinking  and  perception  under  the  same  laws  of  reaction  and  habit 
formation.  Still  later,  verbal  language  was  taken  up  by  “behaviorism”  as  a 
substitute  for  thinking. 

4  It  makes  no  difference  whether  different  people  use  the  same  idio-language,  or 
different  idio-languages,  so  long  as  they  are  not  socially  significant  to  one  another, 
and  have  to  be  translated  into  social  language. 
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gives  his  entire  time  to  the  work.  In  the  modem  languages,  developed 
by  long  generations  of  practical  use  and  assisted  by  the  contribution 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  past  generations,  we  have  vehicles 
of  thought  of  amazing  efficiency,  due  to  their  richness,  flexibility, 
and  exactness.  In  the  English  language,  for  example,  we  have 
stimulus  patterns,  (words),  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  different 
objects,  relations,  feelings,  and  conditions.  We  have  words  for 
individual  objects,  for  genera,  species,  and  endlessly  varied  sub¬ 
species  of  objects  of  all  types.  The  language  is  far  from  perfect, 
but  steadily  progresses  in  efficiency  as  the  needs  of  thinking  require. 
If  we  need  to  make  a  distinction  between  two  things  not  heretofore 
distinguished  (that  is,  designated  heretofore  by  the  same  word), 
we  immediately  invent  a  new  word  for  one  of  the  objects,  or  in  some 
cases,  new  words  for  both.  The  ease  and  accuracy  with  which 
stimulus  patterns  but  slightly  different  evoke,  after  slight  training, 
distinct  reactions,  is  so  great  as  to  be  astounding  when  we  first  consider 
the  matter.5 

It  is  quite  understandable,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  social 
life,  culture,  and  science  develop,  social  language  becomes  more 
and  more  the  vehicle  of  thinking,  and  idio-language  drops  out.  It 
is  true,  that  thinkers,  for  economy’s  sake,  must  develop  short  cuts 
in  thinking,  in  order  to  abbreviate  the  somewhat  lengthy  details 
of  language  necessarily  used  in  communication.  But  if  this  sort  of 
idio-language  is  developed  on  the  basis  not  only  of  social  language, 
but  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate  command  of  social  language,  it  is 
a  help,  and  not  a  hindrance.  It  is  evident  that  command  of  language 
and  command  of  thinking  go  hand  in  hand;  that  improvement  in 
one  is  improvement  in  the  other;  and  that  from  the  person’s  type 
of  language,  his  type  of  thinking  can  be  determined.  The  man  of 
bombastic,  oratorical  speaking,  for  example,  is  a  loose,  vague  thinker, 
and  the  man  whose  language  is  precise  and  rich  is  a  precise,  rich 
thinker. 

For  certain  divisions  of  social  psychology,  the  field  of  language  is 
an  important  source  of  data.  In  studying  the  structure  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  people,  we  are  studying  the  forms  and  methods  of  their 
thinking.  In  studying  their  vocabulary,  we  are  finding  their  types 
of  discrimination.  The  description  of  a  language  as  the  crystallized 


4  Consider,  for  example,  mall,  mal,  mule,  mile,  meal,  mull,  male,  mole,  mill,  mel. 
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thought  of  a  people  is  not  far  from  wrong.  In  studying  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  language  in  general,  from  the  crude  picture  writing  of  primi¬ 
tive  man  to  the  stage  of  modern  languages,  we  are  following  the 
general  course  of  development  of  human  thinking.  The  principal 
source  of  data  for  phylogenetic  psychology,  including  the  genesis 
of  religion,  of  the  family,  and  of  other  social  institutions,  is  to  be 
found  in  philology,  linguistics,  and  comparative  literature. 

Language,  however,  is  far  more  than  a  matter  of  words  and  their 
arrangement.  Communication  through  words,  although  based  on 
their  set  meanings,  goes  beyond  that,  and  includes  as  its  most  effective 
means  of  communication,  the  contents,  or  associative  values  of 
language,  words  and  phrases  as  the  means  of  communicating  other 
contents.  The  entire  range  of  literature,  art,  religion,  mythology, 
political  history,  and  science  is  at  the  disposal  of  language  for  its 
communication.  A  reference  to  the  “black  hole  of  Calcutta”  or  to 
the  “bulrush  cradle  of  Moses,”  or  the  “karyokinetic  spindle,”  may 
be  made  to  convey  a  meaning  to  one  who  knows  the  reference,  which 
would  otherwise  take  a  long  exposition  to  convey  less  definitely.  And 
this  meaning  may  be  quite  outside  the  topic  from  which  the  reference 
is  taken.  A  mythological  allusion  may  be  effective  in  politics  or  in 
biology.  A  biological  reference  may  be  useful  in  religion  or  in 
economics. 

Culture,  in  short,  is  a  part  of  language,  a  means  of  communication 
between  man  and  man.  To  those  who  know  Greek  literature,  Greek 
literature  may  be  made  an  effective  means  of  communication  of  a 
wide  variety  of  ideas.  For  those  ignorant  of  Greek  literature,  this 
means  is  not  available.  But  the  same  is  true  of  physics,  chemistry, 
or  any  other  science.  That  which  is  a  cultural  subject  in  one  age 
may  cease  to  be  cultural  in  another  age,  and  something  else  may 
take  its  place.  The  scholar  of  classic  literature,  in  a  society  composed 
of  those  with  no  classical  learning,  is  as  devoid  of  culture  as  is  the 
biologist  who  knows  no  classics  in  a  group  of  persons  who  are  educated 
in  nothing  but  the  classics.  In  either  case,  his  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  restricted. 

That  some  forms  of  culture  are  more  efficient  than  others,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  A  family  in  which  culture,  (i.e.,  common  topics), 
is  restricted  to  affairs  of  the  household;  where  otherwise  the  fields 
of  knowledge  of  the  individual  members  are  different;  has  inadequate 
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means  of  communication,  and  its  family  life  is  necessarily  low.  Com¬ 
munity  of  interest  and  information  in  art,  in  politics,  in  history,  in 
literature  is  an  invaluable  addition.  Common  interest  in  baseball, 
racing,  or  the  movies,  is  perhaps  just  as  valuable  as  some  of  these 
others. 

In  the  church,  proper  organization  and  group  consciousness  are 
very  often  inhibited  through  lack  of  a  common  culture.  Some 
members  know  nothing  but  domestic  affairs,  dress,  and  social  affairs. 
Others  know  nothing  but  “business.”  Others  have  still  different 
departments  of  information.  There  is  no  culture,  no  body  of  common 
knowledge;  and  hence  the  various  members  can  communicate  only 
with  their  small  cliques  of  the  membership;  and  the  minister  must  be 
exceptionally  versatile  in  order  to  communicate  even  with  these 
cliques,  and  flounders  woefully  in  attempting  communication  with 
the  whole  group.  This  state  of  affairs  is  avoided  by  selective  member¬ 
ship,  and  remedied  by  introducing  common  culture  through  clubs, 
lectures,  and  other  social  instructional  activities. 

In  the  civic  group,  also,  lack  of  culture  is  an  inhibitory  factor. 
In  the  older  rural  communities,  the  farmers  had  a  common  culture 
in  agricultural  topics,  extended  into  other  realms  by  reading  the 
same  papers,  attending  the  same  churches,  and  patronizing  com¬ 
munity  musical  and  dramatic  performances.  In  industrial  com¬ 
munities  the  same  conditions  prevailed.  Under  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  community  culture  is  lessened.  The  younger  generation  is 
not  oriented  in  the  topics  which  concern  the  older  generations,  and 
vice  versa,  hence  neither  generation  understands  the  other.  With 
more  rapid  movement  from  place  to  place,  and  especially  with  the 
introduction  into  the  same  community  of  different  nationals,  culture 
breaks  up  still  more,  communication  is  reduced  to  mere  verbalism, 
and  few  understand  the  ideas  of  others.  Obviously  such  conditions 
must  be  remedied,  or  the  civic  community,  the  basis  of  the  state  and 
nation,  disintegrates.  In  this  revival  of  culture  the  public  schools 
must  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  hence  parochial  and  other 
schools  devoted  to  a  separatist  culture  are  especially  deplorable. 
Next  to  the  public  schools  and  the  private  schools  of  similar  type, 
movies  contribute  (for  better  or  worse)  to  community  culture  more 
than  any  other  agency,  because  of  the  enormous  number  of  people 
who  come  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ideas  and  information. 
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and  possess,  in  consequence  a  culture  which  tends  to  break  down  the 
lines  of  sectarian,  local,  and  racial  separation  of  thought,  and  to  give 
people  of  diverse  classes  a  common  social  fund  for  communication. 
We  may  judge  the  culture  of  the  movies  to  be  a  low  form,  but  it 
is  a  culture  nevertheless,  and  a  rich  one;  embracing  in  increasing 
volume  the  facts  and  settings  of  history,  the  geographical  and  anthro¬ 
pological  features  of  the  whole  world,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the 
art  and  literature  of  the  past.  Certain  recent  social  changes  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  movies,  and  greater  changes  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  worked  by  it,  through  its  addition  to  social  communication. 
That  these  changes  affect  family,  religious,  and  social  organization 
has  been  well  recognized  by  many  observers. 

§5.  Contiguity 

Contiguity,  or  spatial  nearness  together,  is  an  important  factor 
in  many  types  of  social  organization,  although  not  necessary  to  all. 
In  the  family,  the  band,  and  all  other  types  of  civic  and  military 
organizations,  contiguity  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  formation  of 
the  groups,  which,  however,  may  persist  when  afterward  the  group 
members  are  more  widely  separated. 

Contiguity  is  not  to  be  measured  in  absolute  distance,  but  is  rela¬ 
tive  and  variable.  A  group  of  primitive  villagers,  in  huts  closely 
packed  together,  are  but  little  more  contiguous  than  a  group  of 
modem  farmers,  with  their  houses  miles  apart,  but  put  in  touch  with 
one  another  by  telephone,  radio  and  motor  cars.  Without  these 
appliances,  the  dwellers  at  such  distances  would  be  almost  non¬ 
contiguous,  and  social  organization  would  be  exceedingly  limited. 

Yet,  with  increasing  spatial  separation,  contiguity,  although  it 
may  not  decrease  in  measure  (and  it  may  decrease)  becomes  changed 
in  kind.  For  contiguity,  as  a  social  factor,  is  expressed  in  two  phases; 
communication,  and  physical  interaction.  In  a  crowded  village 
or  cave,  communication  is  through  all  the  senses,  and  one  man  reveals 
to  another  his  meanings  and  his  feelings,  more  closely  and  richly  than 
is  possible  through  modern  contrivances  at  longer  range.9 

The  increase  of  distance  between  individuals  excludes  progressively 
the  various  means  of  communication.  First,  touch  and  odors  go, 

6  The  skin  odor,  for  example,  are  details  of  which  the  others  take  cognizance; 
and  this  cognizance  is  not  without  its  effects. 
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leaving  vision  and  hearing,  with  the  latter  rapidly  becoming  in¬ 
effective,  even  under  primitive  conditions,  and  visual  signalling  alone 
left.  'With  the  introduction  of  electrical  contrivances,  vision  becomes 
more  largely  discarded,  and  hearing  again  becomes  predominant. 
With  each  of  these  changes,  the  type  of  response  to  social  stimulation 
changes,  and  with  these  changes,  the  social  organization  differs. 
The  modern  office  organization,  occupying  perhaps  a  huge  building, 
every  office  connected  with  every  other  by  telephone,  pneumatic 
tube,  and  hurrying  messengers,  differs  in  many  ways  from  the  foot¬ 
ball  team,  the  army  division,  or  the  savage  band.  And  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  based  in  part  on  the  differences  in  conditions  of  communica¬ 
tion,  whether  these  be  closer  or  looser  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
others. 

Through  habit,  visual  stimulation  through  the  printed  word  does 
not  have  the  same  reactive  effect  as  does  vocal  stimulation  through 
the  spoken.  Corresponding  differences  obtain  for  all  departments  of 
visual  and  auditory  stimulation.  Nor  is  the  timber  of  the  voice 
the  same  over  the  telephone,  as  when  heard,  without  instrumental 
intervention,  at  short  range.  The  addition  of  odors  and  touches 
makes  a  vast  difference.  In  some  cases,  they  increase  the  energy 
and  speed  of  response,  in  some  cases  they  decrease  them.  But 
most  important  is  the  difference  in  pattern  of  response. 

Extreme  cases  prove  little,  but  are  usefully  illustrative.  That 
the  insurance  or  bond  salesmen  can  work  more  effectively  upon  his 
victim  in  a  personal  interview  than  over  the  best  of  telephones  is 
common  knowledge;  that  a  phone  conversation  with  his  adored  one 
is  not  tjm  same  as  a  personal  interview,  no  lover  doubts  for  a  moment. 

Manifestly,  community  organization  in  the  village  where  normal 
voice  and  visual  appearance  are  constant  stimuli;  where  the  move¬ 
ments  of  persons,  the  lighting  and  darkness  of  houses,  the  sounds  of 
babies  crying,  children  laughing,  and  elders  quarreling  are  constantly 
heard;  where  the  fragrance  of  the  cooking  meal  and  the  stench  of 
defective  sanitation  are  wafted  from  home  to  home;  where  gossip 
over  back  fences  and  on  steps  and  sidewalks  is  a  continuous  per¬ 
formance;  will  be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  community  of  wheat 
farmers,  long  distances  apart,  although  provided  with  the  best  of 
telephone  equipment  and  motor  cars.  Effective  contiguity  exists 
in  the  latter  group,  but  it  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  in  the  former. 
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At  the  other  extreme,  the  quarters  of  a  crowded  city  may  stand. 
In  some  of  our  cities,  solid  blocks  of  houses  of  moderately  well-to-do 
citizens  are  packed  together.  In  other  quarters,  huge  apartment 
houses  are  compacted.  In  such  localities,  the  dwellers  are,  in  mere 
space,  closer  together  than  in  the  primitive  village,  but  the  actual 
contiguity  is  in  many  cases  less  than  in  the  wheat  rancher’s  com¬ 
munity,  and  is  certainly  of  a  vastly  different  sort.  The  denizens 
of  such  quarters  may  see  each  other  frequently,  may  constantly  hear 
the  sounds  of  their  next  door  neighbors,  but  verbal  interchange  is 
almost  absent,  the  names  even  of  neighbors  are  not  known,  and  the 
few  stimulations  that  come  from  them  have  little  social  significance. 
In  such  cases,  community  organization  hardly  exists;  it  must  be 
built  up  by  extraordinary  means. 

The  type  of  organization  built  up  in  crowds  and  mobs  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  without  close  contiguity  in  actual  space,  so  that  the  richest 
means  of  communication  are  possible.  Congregations,  scattered  in 
their  homes  and  listening  to  sermons  and  services  by  radio  are  not 
congregations  of  the  same  type  as  those  collected  in  churches,  seeing 
and  hearing  at  first  hand,  and  stimulated  by  one  another  optically, 
acoustically  and  osphretically.  Neither  the  same  meanings,  nor  the 
same  emotions  will  be  aroused,  nor  will  the  same  later  group  results 
be  achieved.  Changing  the  means  of  communication  to  the  printed 
word,  and  letting  the  several  individuals  read  the  sermon  and  ser¬ 
vices,  is  but  a  little  further  deviation. 

Without  literal  contiguity,  the  family  could  not  come  into  existence 
at  all.  Continued  contiguity  maintains  and  strengthens  the  family 
organization,  and  interruption  of  the  contiguity  eventually  weakens 
it.  The  old  fashioned  family  in  which  family  prayers  are  celebrated, 
in  which  the  whole  family  assembles  for  at  least  two  meals  a  day, 
and  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  member’s  time  is  spent  in  a 
common  “living  room,”  has  its  serious  disadvantages  in  cramping 
personality,  and  limiting  personal  development.  But  it  has,  in  its 
rich  intercommunication,  a  strength  of  organization  which  is  entirely 
lacking  in  the  family  in  which  the  contiguity  of  living  is  reduced, 
not  so  much  by  spatial  distance,  as  by  the  cutting  off  of  these  means 
of  communication. 

Contiguity,  in  the  spatial  sense,  is  so  important  for  the  maintenance 
of  psychological  contiguity,  and  therefore  effective  organization, 
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that  periodic  conventions,  rallies,  and  other  physical  collections  of  the 
members  of  a  scattered  organization  are  vitally  important.  It  is 
not  that  the  “business”  of  a  trade,  a  party,  a  church,  or  a  scientific 
society  really  require  these  conventions.  The  “business”  in  most 
cases  can  be  transacted  more  expeditiously  and  effectively  by  mail 
and  telegraph.  But  the  “business”  gives  a  nucleus  and  a  technique 
for  convening.  And  the  contiguity  builds  an  organization  which 
carries  over  to  and  vivifies  the  organization  established  by  other 
means  of  communication  at  greater  range. 

§6.  The  lower  grades  of  social  organization:  the  crowd 

Social  groups  differ  from  one  another,  not  merely  as  to  type,  (as, 
for  example,  the  difference  between  the  family,  the  band,  the  state, 
and  the  church),  but  also  as  to  grade.  Some  groups  are  very  loosely 
organized,  others  are  organized  very  closely,  or  as  we  sometimes  say, 
very  “highly”  organized.  The  meaning  of  this  classification  may  best 
be  shown  by  considering  certain  groups  which  we  have  not  heretofore 
discussed  and  comparing  them  with  groups  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  considered. 

The  “lowest”  form  of  organization  in  the  scale  we  are  considering 
is  the  fortuitous  crowd:  the  collection  of  people  brought  into  contiguity 
without  prearrangement,  except  that  which  comes  about  through 
other  social  organization  and  individual  considerations,  and  without 
direct  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  individuals,  to  form  the  group. 

Such  a  fortuitous  crowd  may  be  observed  in  the  waiting  room  of 
a  railroad  station,  or  on  a  busy  corner  in  the  shopping  district.  It 
is  fortuitous  only  in  a  limited  social  sense,  since  the  presence  of  each 
individual  in  the  crowd  is  the  result  of  definite  causes,  and  definite 
purposes  or  intentions.  The  crowd  at  the  railroad  station  is  as¬ 
sembled  because  each  person  present  has  the  intention  of  taking  a 
train,  or  accompanying  some  other  person  to  the  train,  or  of  awaiting 
some  one  on  an  incoming  train.  But  these  causes  and  intentions 
exist  and  operate  without  respect  to  the  other  persons  present,  and 
have  brought  the  several  persons  together  without  preceding  reference 
to  the  others  or  to  the  assemblage.  In  this  sense  only,  such  a  crowd 
is  “fortuitous.” 

A  fortuitous  crowd  is,  however,  a  social  group,  with  a  definite, 
although  “low”  grade  of  social  organization,  for  it  involves  social 
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consciousness  and  social  action.  Each  person  in  the  crowd  is  aware 
of  his  membership  in  the  crowd,  and  his  actions  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  governed  perceptually  and  ideationally  by  the  actions  and 
contiguousness  of  the  others.  One  goes  to  the  ticket  window,  buys 
his  ticket,  sits  on  a  bench,  and  goes  through  the  gate  to  the  train, 
in  a  very  different  way,  when  a  member  of  the  crowd,  from  the  way 
in  which  he  would  proceed  if  the  concourse  were  vacated  by  all  save 
himself.  Group  feeling  frequently  arises  in  such  a  crowd.  The 
resentment  against  the  limited  accommodations  for  purchasing 
tickets,  for  example,  or  against  muddy  street  crossings,  is  felt  socially 
as  resentment  against  a  condition  affecting  one’s  self  and  others. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  a  fortuitous  crowd  are  transitoriness 
and  ineffectualness.  There  is  group  action,  but  it  is  directed  solely 
to  individual  ends,  and  is  less  efficient  than  it  would  be  if  it  were 
purely  individual.  It  takes  longer  to  buy  one’s  ticket,  or  to  accom¬ 
plish  shopping,  because  of  the  interference  of  other  persons. 

A  selective  crowd,  such  as  one  finds  at  a  church  social  or  a  political 
rally,  is  somewhat  higher  in  degree  of  organization.  The  causes  and 
intentions  which  have  brought  the  crowd  together  have  had  reference 
to  the  other  members.  One  joins  such  a  crowd,  not  merely  to  transact 
individual  business,  but  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one  of  the  group. 
This  purpose  carries  over  into  the  situation  in  the  group  assembled, 
and  one’s  social  consciousness,  when  in  the  group,  is  accordingly 
richer,  and  one’s  actions  more  complexly  social.  Group  feeling 
arises  more  easily,  and  in  greater  variety,  as  well  as  being  relatively 
more  intense  on  the  average.  These  groups  are  also  relatively  more 
permanent  than  the  fortuitous  ones. 

Between  the  distinctly  fortuitous  crowds  and  the  distinctly  selec¬ 
tive  crowds  there  is  no  distinct  line,  but  a  gradation  of  intermediate 
sorts  of  crowds.  The  crowd  assembled  at  a  baseball  game,  for 
example,  is  in  part  fortuitous,  in  part  selective.  Most  of  the  specta¬ 
tors  are  there  partly  for  the  individual  purpose  of  seeing  the  game, 
and  partly  for  the  social  purpose  of  being  one  of  the  crowd. 

In  the  constitution  and  function  of  every  crowd  common  stimulation 
is  involved.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  contiguity  which 
is  a  primary  characteristic  of  most  crowds,  and  which  is  displaced 
in  certain  types  of  crowds  peculiar  to  civilized  society  (such  as  the 
radio  audience),  only  through  the  substitution  of  a  type  of  common 
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stimulation  which  renders  contiguity  needless,  or  widely  extends  the 
limits  of  contiguity.  This  means  of  common  stimulation  may  employ 
languages,  or  a  non-language  stimulation,  such  as  music.  With  the 
development  of  the  mechanism  for  “broadcasting”  colors,  further 
means  of  common  stimulation  will  be  afforded.  The  contiguous 
crowd  is,  however,  and  probably  always  will  be,  much  “higher”  in 
actual  social  constitution  than  the  uncontiguous  crowd. 

Common  feeling,  (including  emotion  and  desire),  and  common 
attention  are  also  factors  in  crowds  generally.  In  the  fortuitous  crowd, 
these  may  be  reduced  to  a  low  degree.  But  in  any  crowd,  necessarily 
subjected  to  some  amount  of  common  stimulation,  there  is  con¬ 
sequently  some  degree  of  common  feeling  and  attention,  from  the 
statistical  point  of  view,  although  in  the  fortuitous  crowd  the  measure 
of  variation  is  sometimes  very  large.  The  common  feeling  and 
attention  are,  however,  not  necessarily  social,  that  is,  the  different 
individuals,  or  the  majority  of  them,  may  have  the  same  feeling 
without  the  consciousness  that  other  individuals  share  it.  The  crowd 
on  the  street  corner,  for  example,  may  share  generally  a  type  of 
feeling  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  weather  and  the  season, 
(as  on  a  sunshiny  holiday),  without  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  that  other  individuals  feel  as  he  does.  In  the  selective 
crowd,  however,  the  common  feeling  is  more  distinctly  social,  on  the 
average,  and  reaches  higher  stages  of  sociality. 

In  many  cases,  common  judgment  is  an  important  factor  in  a  crowd. 
Community  of  judgment  or  opinion  may  occur,  as  may  common 
feeling,  on  the  mere  basis  of  similar  preestablished  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  the  individuals,  and  may  be  elicited  by  a  common  feature  of 
stimulation;  the  same  stimulus  acting  upon  similar  organisms  produc¬ 
ing  similar  results.  Thus,  a  street  crowd,  with  attention  arrested 
by  a  reckless  individual  standing  on  his  head  on  a  fourteenth  story 
window  ledge,  may  have  not  merely  a  common  feeling  aroused, 
but  may  also  form  the  common  judgment  as  to  the  needless  risk 
of  the  performance;  without  communication  or  social  stimulation 
within  the  group  of  observers  being  involved  at  all.  In  its  more  usual 
developments,  however,  common  judgment  is  decidedly  dependent 
on  communication  and  other  forms  of  social  stimulation.  Social 
control  is  established  and  maintained  very  largely  through  these 
methods  of  shaping  common  judgment. 
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Common  activity  is  a  feature  of  all  contiguous  crowds.  Even  the 
fortuitous  crowd  has  some  degree  of  community  in  this  respect,  at 
least  such  as  is  expressed  in  avoidance  reactions.  With  higher 
degree  of  organization  in  other  respects,  the  community  of  action 
becomes,  of  course,  more  complex,  and  the  possible  effectiveness  of 
action  becomes  increasingly  great. 

§7.  Intermediate  grades  of  social  organization:  the  mob 

When  a  contiguous  crowd  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  community 
of  stimulation,  feeling,  and  attention,  and  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
common  activity,  it  is  called  a  mob.  No  metrical  limits  can  be  set, 
in  regard  to  these  characteristics,  between  the  mere  crowd  and  the 
mob;  the  two  terms  being  applied  to  indefinitely  distinguished  phases 
of  what  is  really  a  continuous  gradation  of  organization. 

A  crowd  may  reach  an  extremely  high  plane  of  community  in 
stimulation,  attention,  and  feeling,  without  being  classed  as  a  mob, 
if  a  significant  common  action  is  not  manifested.  For  example: 
an  audience  listening  to  an  effective  political  or  religious  speaker 
may  have  its  attention  concentrated  on  the  speaker’s  appearance, 
voice,  and  ideas,  and  be  carried  by  these  to  a  high  pitch  of  feeling 
of  a  common  sort,  and  yet  not  be  properly  designated  as  a  mob, 
until  definite  common  activity  occurs.  Mark  Antony’s  audience  is 
only  a  crowd  until  it  begins  to  “fetch  fire,  pluck  down  benches, 
pluck  down  forms,  windows,  anything;”  then  it  becomes  a  mob. 
Obviously,  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  mob  is  its  activity. 

Much  nonsense  concerning  crowds  and  mobs  has  been  popularized 
by  social  philosophers  who  have  sought  to  make  the  crowd  or  the 
mob  the  basis  of  social  theory.  In  addition  to  this  sterile  notion 
itself,  the  notion  that  in  a  crowd  the  intellectual,  emotional  and  moral 
level  of  the  individual  is  necessarily  lessened,  has  been  widely  popular¬ 
ized.  This  confusion  has  been  fostered  by  the  consideration  of  crowds 
and  mobs  of  one  type  only,  neglecting  the  wider  manifestations  of  the 
same  type  of  organization,  and  by  comparing  the  individual  in  a 
crowd  or  mob  with  the  individual  in  a  higher  type  of  organization 
only,  neglecting  the  comparison  of  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual 
with  his  merely  individual  behavior. 

That  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  individual  are  profoundly 
influenced  by  his  social  relations  is,  of  course,  obvious.  That  common 
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stimulation,  and  especially  communication,  whether  from  a  leader 
or  from  diverse  members  of  the  group,  are  efficacious,  this  chapter  is 
designed  to  demonstrate.  Which  feelings  and  which  types  of  judg¬ 
ment  will  become  most  common  in  a  crowd  or  mob  are  determined 
by  a  complex  pattern  of  circumstance,  which  includes  not  only  current 
stimulations  and  communication,  but  also  the  predisposition  of  the 
individuals  due  to  their  training  and  social  experience.  Given  a 
certain  individual  predisposition,  the  common  stimulations  of  non¬ 
language  sort,  (as,  for  example,  the  sight  of  a  fire  bursting  out,  or  of 
the  attempt  to  escape  on  the  part  of  an  automobile  driver  who  has 
just  run  down  a  pedestrian),  will  be  determined  by  these  predis¬ 
positions,  and  modified  by  imitation  of  the  actions  of  other  individuals 
and  by  communications  from  these.  No  influences,  aside  from  these, 
which  shape  the  feelings,  judgment,  and  actions  of  individuals  in 
such  circumstances,  are  known  to  psychology;  and  the  assumption 
of  a  magic  force  which  somehow  lowers  the  individual’s  mental  or 
moral  level  must  be  classed  as  mythical. 

The  individual  in  the  crowd  or  mob  is  still  an  individual;  and 
aside  from  direct  social  influence,  exhibits  his  individual  tendencies, 
which,  of  course  have  been  socially  developed  in  his  past  life.  The 
effect  of  the  immediate  social  influences  of  the  crowd  depends  upon 
the  nature  and  predominances  of  these  influences.  Through  imita¬ 
tion,  or  communication,  the  tendencies  of  a  superior  group  in  the 
crowd  may  predominate,  and  the  mental  and  moral  average  be  con¬ 
siderably  raised  above  the  average  which  the  individuals  would  show 
without  these  influences.  This  occurs  in  many  cases.  In  the  case 
of  an  accident,  or  other  occurrence  requiring  group  activity  for  the 
remedy,  the  ideas  of  the  most  clear  thinking  are  apt  to  have  such 
weight  that  the  crowd  acts  with  an  efficiency  far  above  that  which 
would  be  displayed  by  a  group  composed  of  “average”  members 
merely.  In  respect  to  ideals,  the  printed  or  spoken  communications 
of  effective  leaders  often  raise  the  judgments  and  actions  of  the  crowd 
to  temporary  levels  far  above  the  usual  level  of  the  average  member. 

On  the  other  hand,  bad  counsels,  and  deplorable  ideals  frequently 
prevail,  because  these  are  sometime  communicated  more  effectively 
than  their  contraries.  Mobs  do  perpetrate  outrages;  and  sometimes 
the  actions  and  ideals  involved  represent  a  level  below  that  which 
would  be  reached  by  a  group  composed  solely  of  individuals  approxi- 
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mately  the  average  of  the  larger  group.  In  such  cases,  the  result 
can  be  definitely  attributed  to  the  communications  of  a  leader,  or 
a  group,  representing  a  level  below  the  average.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  appearances  of  lowering  of  the  “individual”  level  are 
fallacious.  If  the  worse  counsels  prevail  when  the  better  are  as  well 
presented,  this  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  low  individual  average  in 
mentality  or  in  morals  of  the  members  of  the  group.  Often,  the 
members  of  a  group  express,  in  action,  feelings  and  judgments  which 
are  fairly  representative  of  their  individual  tendencies,  but  which 
they  would  be  afraid  to  express  in  other  groups. 

The  more  important  confusion  in  respect  to  the  effects  of  crowds 
and  mobs  is  due  to  the  comparison  of  crowd  action  with  the  action 
of  more  highly  organized  groups.  These  latter  groups  unquestionably 
show  more  efficient  action  than  do  crowds  and  mobs;  but  the  higher 
“individual”  action  in  such  groups  is  no  more  really  individual, 
no  less  the  result  of  the  social  influences,  than  is  action  in  a  crowd 
or  mob.  In  any  social  group,  the  actions  of  any  member  are  indivi¬ 
dual  actions.  They  are  the  resultants  of  the  interaction  of  the 
environmental  forces  on  his  “tendencies.”  But  these  “tendencies” 
are  not  independent  of  environmental  stimulations;  they  are  ten¬ 
dencies  to  act  this  way  on  certain  stimulus  patterns,  and  that  way 
on  certain  other  stimulus  patterns;  and  no  one  of  these  types  of  action 
represents  his  “individual”  tendencies  more  than  does  another.  A 
man’s  action  and  judgments  in  a  mob  are  as  real  indications  of  his 
individual  tendencies  as  are  his  actions  and  judgments  in  a  parliament 
or  in  the  family  group,  and  no  more  so.  The  comparison  between 
the  individual’s  standards  in  the  crowd  and  out  of  it  is  really,  in  the 
most  important  instances,  a  comparison  between  his  standards  in  the 
crowd  and  his  standards  in  an  organization  or  social  group  of  a  higher 
type.  Rarely  is  a  comparison  with  abstract  “individual”  tendencies 
important,  or  even  possible. 

§8.  The  higher  grades  of  social  organization 

The  essential  factors  in  the  higher  type  of  social  organization  are 
permanency  and  specialization  of  function.  The  crowd  and  the  mob 
are  transitory.  The  cooperation  of  the  members  is  less  effectual 
because  it  is  clumsy,  lacking  the  smoothness  of  operation  of  the 
adjusted  machine.  The  efficiency  of  the  mob  is,  therefore,  limited, 
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both  for  good  and  evil.  The  mob  secures  its  results  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  where  there  is  little  to  overcome,  in  the  way  of  pltysical  con¬ 
ditions  or  opposing  social  agencies.  The  mob  group  may  rescue 
persons  from  imprisonment  under  an  automobile  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  lifting  the  car  off  and  carrying  the  victim  away.  A 
pickpocket  may  be  caught,  or  a  skater  rescued  from  drowning  by 
similarly  simple  action.  A  negro  may  be  lynched,  a  home  wrecked, 
or  the  cargo  of  a  ship  thrown  overboard  expeditiously  by  a  hastily 
gathered  mob.  Yet,  any  such  activity  may  be  prevented  by  a  slight 
natural  difficulty,  or  the  opposition  of  a  small  group  of  determined 
opponents.  A  life  saving  organization,  vigilance  committee,  or 
other  permanent  band  is  enormously  more  effective  either  for  good 
or  evil,  because  of  the  coordination  permitted  by  previous  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  group  habits  established. 

Specialization  of  function  is,  however,  the  feature  which  most 
significantly  distinguishes  the  more  effective  type  of  organization 
from  the  looser  and  less  efficient.  The  effect  of  specialization  of 
function  on  the  band  has  already  been  pointed  out.  In  its  lowest 
forms,  the  band  is  merely  a  crowd  or  mob.  But  its  characteristic 
features  and  functions  become  distinguishable  as  soon  as  its  organiza¬ 
tion  includes  distribution  of  function,  which  makes  of  it  an  interlocking 
mechanism. 

Specialization  of  function  may  begin  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
proceed  to  an  indefinitely  complicated  stage.  It  may,  in  fact,  reach 
a  degree  of  development  in  which  the  group  becomes  unwieldy  and 
inefficient  because  the  machinery  is  clumsy  and  wasteful.  Organiza¬ 
tions  constructed  on  an  arbitrary  plan,  instead  of  evolving  in  a  normal 
way,  frequently  suffer  from  this  defect,  although  at  the  same  time 
they  may  suffer  also  from  sufficient  lack  of  specialization  of  function 
in  certain  directions. 

In  the  family,  specialization  begins  in  the  psychological  and  phys¬ 
iological  complementariness  of  the  sex  function,  and  extends  to 
other  functions,  including  the  economic  and  civic  function  which 
the  family  exercises.  Since  the  sex  specialization  is  inescapable, 
the  other  specializations  must  take  form  with  due  regard  to  this 
primary  differentiation;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  coordination 
is  the  general  rule,  although  faulty  in  many  instances.  The  relation 
of  economic  and  civic  functions  to  sex  function  is  not  fixed,  but  is 
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dependent  upon  general  social  conditions,  as  well  as  upon  such 
"physical”  conditions  as  climate.  As  social  conditions  change, 
these  secondary  specializations  must  be  readjusted  with  respect  to 
the  sexual  specialization.  In  some  social  environments,  for  example, 
the  male  is  adequately  the  bread-winner;  but  in  other  environments, 
the  economic  specialization  cannot  so  rigidly  follow  the  sexual.  It 
cannot  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  existing  coordinations  of  family 
specialization  are  final  or  perfect,  and  readjustments  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  church,  and  in  the  band,  the  state,  and  other  organizations 
of  the  civic  type,  the  primary  form  of  specialization  is  in  respect  to 
leadership;  and  final  efficiency  of  action  is  not  reached  until  such 
specialization  is  as  complete  as  possible,  although  other  types  of 
specialization  are  essential  also  if  full  efficiency  is  to  be  reached.  In 
the  economic  groups,  although  specialization  does  not  so  essentially 
begin  in  leadership,  the  same  considerations  otherwise  apply.  Maxi¬ 
mal  efficiency  of  group  action  is  reached  only  with  the  fullest  speciali¬ 
zation  in  leadership.  The  fullest  specialization  is  reached  only  when 
a  single  individual  exercises  a  certain  function.  In  most  respects, 
such  extreme  specialization  is  impossible  and  approximation  to  it 
is  detrimental;  but  in  respect  to  leadership,  it  is  essential  that  one 
man  shall  exercise  the  highest  leadership,  as  director,  executive,  or 
administrator. 

This  principle  has  long  been  recognized  in  religious  organizations, 
is  practically  established  in  economic  organizations,  and  should  be 
recognized  in  civic  organizations  more  generally  than  it  is.  Efficient 
specialization  in  leadership  is  defeated  when  several  individuals 
attempt  to  exercise  the  same  supreme  function,  or  when  the  leader 
attempts  to  exercise  functions  which  might  be  delegated  to  subordi¬ 
nates  of  various  sorts:  boards  of  directors,  trustees,  faculties,  cabinet 
officers,  legislatures,  vestries,  departmental  superintendents  and 
foremen,  lieutenants,  and  appointed  committees.  Organizations  are 
frequently  wrecked  either  upon  the  Scylla  of  division  of  ultimate 
responsibility,  or  the  Charybdis  of  putting  too  many  subordinate 
functions  on  the  leader. 

§9.  Moral  organization:  types  of  conduct 

Throughout  the  various  types  and  grades  of  social  organization, 
social  consciousness  is  the  fundamental  factor  which  makes  the  group 
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social,  whether  the  group  be  a  fortuitous  and  transitoiy  crowd,  or  a 
highly  organized  church  or  commercial  body.  In  groups  so  organized, 
there  arises  a  factor  embodying  the  ultimate,  highest,  principle  of 
organization,  that  of  obligation,  which  we  may  call  moral  organization. 
Moral  organization  may  be  absent  from  a  group  in  which  social 
consciousness  is  highly  developed,  but  it  is  usually  present,  in  organiza¬ 
tions  of  all  grades,  from  lowest  to  highest,  and  only  when  it  is  present 
does  any  group  reach  its  highest  organic  stage.  In  the  morally 
organized  group,  in  addition  to  recognizing  one’s  fellow  members 
as  fellow  members,  one  recognizes  one’s  self  as  bound  to  them  by 
obligations.  In  order  to  approach  the  topic  of  obligation  properly, 
we  must  consider  the  types  of  conduct  manifested  by  individuals 
generally. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  morals,  human  reactions  are  designated 
as  conduct.  The  application  of  that  term  does  not  imply  anything 
in  the  system  of  reactions  beyond  those  factors  involved  in  perceptual, 
ideational,  and  volitional  reactions  as  considered  from  the  general 
psychological  standpoint;  but  it  does  imply  a  different  view  point 
from  which  the  problem  of  reactions  or  behavior  is  considered,  and 
it  is  important  that  this  difference  should  be  emphasized  by  our 
terms.  The  emphasis  is  the  more  important  because  the  moral 
classification  of  conduct  is  in  many  respects  parallel  to  the  general 
psychological  classification  we  have  already  employed,  and  hence 
confusion  between  the  two  points  of  view  is  easy  and  frequent. 
Social  psychology  must  discuss  conduct,  which  general  psychology 
may  ignore. 

Conduct  falls  effectively  into  two  classes:  impulsive  and  reflective. 

1.  Impulsive  conduct.  There  are  two  forms  of  impulsive  conduct 
which,  for  moral  considerations,  are  equivalent,  although  their 
psychological  conditions  are  different,  (a)  An  individual  may  react 
to  a  stimulus  pattern  immediately,  without  the  intervention  of 
ideas.  One  “feels  tired”  and  stops  work;  one  sees  a  piece  of  pie, 
and  attacks  it  with  a  fork;  one  hears  the  voice  of  an  enemy,  and  springs 
up  to  fight  (or  to  run);  one  feels  a  sex  urge,  and  gratifies  it.  Such 
conduct,  when  the  action  takes  place  upon  stimulation  without 
“consideration,”  “reflection,”  awareness  of  alternative,  or  planning, 
is  impulsive,  (b)  An  idea,  however  aroused,  may  express  itself  in 
action  in  the  same  impulsive  way.  It  is  not  the  absence  of  ideas, 
in  the  preceding  cases,  which  makes  the  conduct  impulsive,  but  the 
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absence  of  ideas  intervening  between  the  action  and  the  stimulus 
pattern  which  evokes  it.  An  impulsive  action  may,  however,  be 
evoked  by  an  idea,  or  be  the  “expression”  of  an  idea,7  and  if  this 
expression  (action)  follows  immediately  upon  the  stimulus  which 
arouses  the  idea,  without  reflection,  consideration,  or  any  other 
intermediate  ideational  process,  it  is  properly  classed  as  impulsive. 

It  is  clear  that  the  thought  of  suffering  may  lead  as  directly  to  an 
impulsive  act  expressive  of  pity  as  may  the  sight  of  suffering.  A 
thief  may  impulsively  steal  money  which  he  sees,  but  he  may  just  as 
impulsively  begin  the  sequence  of  actions  leading  to  complicated 
theft  upon  merely  thinking  of  unguarded  money  in  the  adjoining 
room. 

Impulsive  reactions  are  not  necessarily  reactions  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  moment  merely.  These  reactions  are  determined  by  preceding 
reactions,  as  well  as  by  feelings  and  desires  of  the  moment.  The  cat, 
whose  impulse  is  to  take  any  food  which  is  conveniently  located, 
comes,  as  the  result  of  repeated  chastisings  to  have  a  different  im¬ 
pulse;  at  least  when  his  master  is  near.  The  babe  whose  early  impulse 
may  be  to  grasp  the  snake  which  glides  by  him,  acquires,  through 
admonitions,  a  different  impulse,  to  avoid  the  snake;  and  acquires 
a  different  set  of  desires  and  feelings  in  respect  to  the  snake.  Yet 
his  later  actions  may  be  as  impulsive,  as  free  from  reflection  and 
planning  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  as  were  his  earlier  actions. 

All  human  beings  act  impulsively  a  great  part  of  the  time.  While 
those  of  lower  mental  grade  act  impulsively  in  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  conduct  than  do  the  highly  intelligent,  the  conduct  of  even 
the  most  intelligent  person  must  necessarily  be  impulsive  most  of 
the  time  unless  he  be  neurotic.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  behavior 
of  lower  animals  is  entirely  impulsive,  although  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  in  part  ideational. 

2.  Reflective  conduct.  Frequently,  a  stimulus  pattern  evokes  a 
reaction  of  a  type  more  complex  than  the  impulsive  reaction.  Before 
the  action  is  completed,  ideas  are  aroused,  which  enter  into  the 

7  It  may  be  that  a  preceding  perception  has  aroused  the  idea;  but  if  that  percep¬ 
tion  has  taken  place,  in  a  completed  reaction,  and  an  idea  is  aroused  by  its  com¬ 
pletion,  the  action  which  expresses  the  idea  (or  embodies  it)  is  not  the  termination 
of  the  stimulus  pattern  which  aroused  the  perception,  but  of  the  stimulus  pattern 
resulting  from  the  perception. 
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determination  of  the  final  reaction.  Conduct  involving  this  type  of 
reaction  is  commonly  termed  reflective. 

The  ideas  which  enter  into  reflective  conduct  may  be  classified 
under  four  types.  (1)  Ideas  of  acts  which  might  follow  from  the 
perception  or  idea  which  involves  the  stimulus  pattern.  (2)  Ap¬ 
prehension  of  consequences  which  might  result  from  the  act  or  acts 
in  question.  (3)  Recollection  of  the  consequences  of  similar  acts 
in  the  past.  (4)  Ideas  of  standards  of  action  or  conduct,  and  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  act  or  acts  in  question  with  these 
standards.  Ideas  of  these  four  types  may  be  accompanied  by  feelings 
and  desires  of  various  intensity  and  complexity,  which  also  enter 
into  the  final  determination  of  the  conduct. 

These  ideas  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  There  may 
be,  for  example,  an  idea  of  an  act  which  might  be  the  result  of  a 
certain  situation,  followed  by  an  idea  of  the  consequence  of  the  act, 
or  by  a  recollection  of  effects  of  past  acts.  But  in  another  case, 
the  first  idea  may  be  of  the  act  and  its  consequences.  In  any  case, 
reflective  thinking  necessarily  involves  an  idea  of  a  possible  act; 
else  there  cannot  be  ideas  of  consequences,  future  or  past,  nor  can 
there  be  a  comparison  with  standards. 

Ideas  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  serve  as  checks  on 
impulses,  or  determine  the  issue  when  impulses  tend  in  different 
directions.  Obviously,  reflection  delays  and  weakens  action,  and  is 
in  itself  disadvantageous.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  only  in  so  far 
as  its  benefits,  in  the  way  of  increased  accuracy,  and  improvement 
in  type  of  action,  offset  the  disadvantage  of  delay.  A  man  whose 
conduct  should  be  always  reflective  would  be  incapacitated  for  any 
useful  part  in  life,  even  for  maintaining  his  own  life.  The  most 
advantageous  type  of  conduct  would  be  that  which  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  impulsive,  but  with  the  impulses  always  in  the  proper  direction. 
Reflection,  therefore,  is  useful  in  conduct  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  serve 
to  correct  improper  impulses  and  form  new  ones,  so  that  ultimately 
reflection  will  not  be  needed  in  similar  situations. 

Reflective  walking,  in  which  each  detail  of  procedure  should  be 
ideationally  considered,  would  be  a  troublesome  method  of  procedure 
if  long  carried  on;  but  reflective  walking  at  certain  times  may  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  establishing  of  better  walking  habits,  in  which  each 
detail  shall  be  eventually  an  “impulsive”  one.  Reflective  enunciation 
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of  words,  long  continued,  leads  to  stammering  and  other  difficulties 
of  speech;  but  periods  of  reflective  articulation  may  be  of  service 
in  the  improvement  of  speech  habits.  Just  so,  reflective  conduct 
in  any  department  of  life  is  of  service  if  it  leads  to  the  establishment 
of  correct  impulsive  conduct:  disastrous,  if  it  does  not.  Imagine 
a  man  reflecting  each  morning  on  whether  he  should  go  to  bis  office; 
or  reflecting  each  noon  on  the  propriety  of  upsetting  the  restaurant 
waiter  with  his  tray  of  dishes;  and  you  are  imagining  a  case  of  at 
least  incipient  mental  trouble.  Yet  any  man  may  profit,  both  in 
his  immediate  and  his  later  conduct,  by  reflection  at  some  critical 
moment  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  possibilities.  In  matters  of 
morals,  the  situation  is  just  the  same.  The  bank  cashier  who  keeps 
his  accounts  straight  reflectively  each  day;  that  is,  who  considers 
each  time  the  consequences  of  being  “straight,”  and  of  stealing;  or 
compares  each  time  his  acts  with  a  standard  of  honesty,  would  be  a 
dangerous  man  in  a  bank.  Habits  of  impulsive  honesty  are  the 
only  safe  reliance  in  such  circumstances.  Reflection,  in  other  words, 
is  justified  only  where  its  occurrence  makes  its  repetition  unnecessary. 

§10.  Moral  organization:  standards  of  conduct 

In  reflective  conduct,  standards  are  constantly  involved.  Even 
the  contemplation  of  consequences  is  complicated  by  the  consideration 
of  the  agreement  of  these  consequences  with  standards.  Frequently 
the  standards  are  individual  rather  than  social.  The  individual 
reflects  that  he  has  smoked  three  cigars  already,  and  that  three-a-day 
is  his  rule  or  standard.  Or  he  reflects  that  the  suit  he  is  examining 
has  a  green  stripe  in  it,  and  that  he  doesn’t  wear  green.  And  so  on, 
through  an  indefinitely  long  list  of  standards  which  represent  some¬ 
times  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  past,  sometimes  the  net  results  of 
serious  reflection  on  effects  or  reflection  on  more  ultimate  standards, 
and  sometimes  mere  results  of  environmental  conditions. 

There  are,  however,  three  types  of  standards  of  a  distinctly  social 
nature  which  have  a  vast  importance  in  the  regulation  of  all  conduct 
through  reflective  conduct.  These  are:  A,  standards  of  taste ;  B, 
standards  of  duty,  and  C,  standards  of  law. 

A.  Standards  of  taste  and  their  development.  A  standard  of  taste 
is  the  measure  of  what  one  does,  or  doesn’t  do,  merely  because  it 
“isn’t  done.”  It  is  the  crystallization,  metaphorically  speaking,  of 
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the  desire  to  conform  to  the  group  types  of  conduct.  It  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  law  except  in  so  far  as  it  may,  (or  may  not),  be  “good 

taste”  or  “good  form”  to  obey  the  laws  in  general,  or  this  or  that 

particular  law;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  the  best  foundation  for 
effective  law  is  in  convention  of  good  taste. 

Standards  of  taste  are  built  up  through  the  operation  of  many 

factors,  among  which  the  most  important  are:  (1)  preeminence  of 

certain  individuals;  (2)  natural  appropriateness  and  economic  ad¬ 
vantage  of  certain  types  of  conduct;  (3)  deliberate  propaganda; 
and  (4)  failure  of  discrimination.  The  desire  to  conform  is  involved 
in  the  effects  of  all  but  the  second  of  these;  and  standards,  once 
evolved  through  any  cause,  are  maintained  through  this  desire. 

1.  Leaders  in  any  social  group  set  the  standards  of  taste  in  certain 
respects,  but  the  leaders  in  matters  of  taste  are  not  necessarily  leaders 
in  other  respects.  The  Prince  of  Wales  sets  the  standard  for  men’s 
attire  in  England  and  America,  but  he  is  not  a  leader  in  political, 
religious,  economic,  or  any  other  aspect  of  life.  Plis  leadership  in 
this  respect,  moreover,  is  merely  the  continuation  of  a  convention 
established  by  his  grandfather,  when  the  latter  was  Prince  of  Wales. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  although  in 
the  past  several  of  them  have  been  great  leaders  in  things  political, 
have  had  no  leadership  in  manners,  dress,  or  any  other  matters  of 
taste.  In  art,  and  music,  great  artists  and  musicians  seldom  establish 
or  modify  standards  of  taste,  but  are  usually  crushed  by  those  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  critics,  until  other  critics  later  arise  and  make  the  stand¬ 
ards  more  favorable.  In  literature,  conditions  are  more  favorable 
to  the  preeminent  author,  and  many  authors  are  notable  for  the 
modification  of  taste  which  has  been  wrought  by  their  writings. 
Diverse  as  are  the  qualifications  for  leadership  in  various  departments 
of  taste,  the  influence  of  these  leaders  is  nevertheless  large. 

2.  In  many  instances,  the  natural  appropriateness  of  a  line  of 
conduct,  or  its  economic  advantages,  determine  its  adoption  as  a 
standard.  In  the  case  of  invention  by  a  leader,  the  mode  persists 
only  if  not  really  inconvenient  nor  opposed  to  practical  needs.  But 
certain  modes  persist  as  “good  taste”  long  after  their  practical  ad¬ 
vantages  cease.  Such  are  the  practice  of  drinking  healths,  saluting 
with  the  right  hand,  doffing  masculine  head  gear  in  the  home,  and 
various  forms  of  deference  to  females.  Other  modes  gain  slowly 
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because  of  their  practical  advantages,  although  violently  opposed  at 
first.  Among  such  modes  which  have  triumphed  in  spite  of  opposition 
through  conservative  adherence  to  older  conventions,  and  through 
denunciation  on  the  scores  of  religion  and  morals,  are  the  use  of 
bath  tubs  and  underwear,  the  bobbing  of  women’s  hair,  and  shorten¬ 
ing  of  dresses.  Man’s  attire  changes  but  little  in  its  modern  form, 
because  of  its  practical  utility,  which  can  scarcely  be  improved. 
The  recent  achievements  in  woman’s  attire,  made  so  painfully,  will 
probably  never  be  repudiated.  Corsets,  hoop  skirts,  long  dresses, 
and  long  trains  are  so  practically  disadvantageous  that  they  cannot 
be  reintroduced,  once  woman  has  realized  the  utility  of  modem 
clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  trousers,  knickers  and  breeches  will 
never  supplant  skirts  for  woman’s  indoor  wear  because  of  certain 
practical  advantages  of  skirts  for  women  which  they  do  not  possess 
for  men. 

In  all  matters  of  “courtesy”  and  manners,  utility  generally  rules. 
The  ways  of  conduct  which  grease  the  wheels  of  society  and  make 
social  relations  more  pleasant,  persist  until  more  efficacious  procedures 
are  invented.  We  will  long  continue  to  utter  flagrant  social  lies: 
to  say  “pleased  to  have  met  you,”  “enjoyed  the  evening  so  much,” 
applaud  the  amateur  pianist,  and  commit  other  acts  of  falsehood 
and  mendacity  which  deceive  no  one,  because  social  relations  generally 
are  made  more  satisfactory  in  that  way. 

3.  Standards  of  taste  are  often  set  up  through  deliberate  propa¬ 
ganda  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  desire  to  conform.  Let  the  fashion 
magazines  proclaim  that  “purple  will  be  worn  this  year”  and  purple 
will  be  fashionable  among  women.  Announce  widely  that  Mah 
Jong  is  “the  thing”  and  it  becomes  so.  In  art,  standards  are  upheld 
by  propaganda,  and  innovations  fought  and  fostered  in  the  same 
way.  That  the  majority  of  persons  other  than  trained  musicians 
enjoy  “high  brow”  music  only  because  they  are  told  that  they  must 
do  so  in  order  to  conform  to  “good  taste”  is  demonstrated  by  analysis 
of  any  opera  audience.  Propaganda  fails  in  such  accomplishment 
only  when  it  is  directed  against  practical  utility,  or  against  a  general 
appreciation  too  strong  to  be  denied  by  the  individual  who  has  it. 
Thus,  the  wide  announcement  that  “this  year  the  skirts  will  be  long 
again”  preceded  each  further  shortening,  and  persistent  thunders 
emitted  voluminously  from  press,  pulpit,  and  “authorities”  of  all 
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kinds  against  “jazz”  have  hindered  very  little  the  establishment  of 
jazz  appreciation  as  “good  taste.” 

4.  Failure  to  make  adequate  discrimination  may  not  actually 
establish  standards  of  taste  but  it  effectually  extends  them.  “Free 
verse”  of  the  common  type  is  countenanced,  even  admired,  by  the 
public  because  there  is  real  free  verse  of  high  excellence,  and  the 
public  (including  even  many  literary  critics)  cannot  discriminate 
between  them.  So,  terrible  stuff  of  the  type  which  any  ten-year 
old  child  can  write,  is  accepted  and  applauded  because  there  is  some 
successful  free  verse,  more  difficult  to  compose  than  is  rhymed  verse, 
and  distinctive  in  its  effects.  The  vogue  of  the  bizarre  or  “futurist” 
type  of  art  is  due  to  the  same  lack  of  discrimination.  An  ocean  of 
junk  pours  in  through  the  gap  made  by  a  few  great  masterpieces, 
and  neither  the  public  nor  the  rank  and  file  of  critics  can  discriminate 
between  them. 

B.  Standards  of  duty.  The  recognition  of  duty  is  indicated  by 
the  judgment  “I  ought  to  do  so  and  so,”  “it  is  my  duty  to  do  so  and 
so,”  or  “it  is  right.”  These  judgments  are  based,  reflectively,  on 
standards  in  every  case,  and  although  considerations  of  possible 
consequences  of  acts,  and  recollections  of  past  consequences,  are 
frequently  involved,  they  are  always  subsidiary  to  the  standard, 
as  means  of  interpreting  and  applying  a  standard  in  a  particular 
case.  The  standard  of  duty  is  based  on  no  specific  desire,  but  arises 
from  the  consideration  of  the  total  system  of  desires,  and  from  the 
effects  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  the  individual  have  on 
the  satisfaction  of  the  desires  of  others  in  the  social  group. 

Standards  of  duty  are  sometimes  indistinguishable  from  standards 
of  taste.  There  are  many  things  which  are  avoided  by  men  of  certain 
classes,  and  many  things  which  are  done  without  question  or  hesita¬ 
tion,  although  personally  disagreeable,  dangerous,  or  even  certainly 
fatal.  Yet,  in  many  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
avoidances  or  actions  are  dominated  by  standards  of  good  taste,  or 
standards  of  duty.  An  Anglo-Saxon  man,  in  a  sinking  ship,  stays 
on  the  ship  to  drown,  in  order  to  let  women  and  children  be  saved. 
He  may  be  acting  impulsively,  but  his  impulse  has  undoubtedly 
been  formed  by  earlier  reflection.  If  he  should  reflect,  would  his 
reflection  take  the  general  form:  “it  is  my  duty,”  or  “as  a  gentleman, 
I  can’t  do  otherwise?”  Certain  types  of  men  can  be  trusted  with 
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large  sums  of  money,  in  places  where  they  are  under  no  surveillance. 
Have  the  reflective  processes  which  have  led  to  this  type  of  action 
been  dominated  by  standards  of  duty,  or  of  good  form?  Certain 
men  will  sacrifice  their  lives  for  others.  Certain  men  may  be  trusted 
to  protect  the  persons  of  women,  under  circumstances  which  would 
preclude  a  lapse  becoming  known.  Soldiers  will  go  voluntarily  to 
certain  death,  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  them. 
Are  these  men  swayed  by  duty,  or  by  pride  in  “keeping  the  faith” — 
in  being  “gentlemen”  to  the  last  ditch? 

It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  good 
taste  and  good  morals,  where  they  lead  to  the  same  results:  that 
there  is  a  difference  only  where  the  two  are  in  conflict,  as  in  groups 
of  men  among  whom  it  is  perfectly  good  form  to  take  any  advantage 
of  a  woman  which  will  not  result  in  legal  complication  or  unpleasant 
publicity,  where  yet  moral  standards  condemn  the  act.  Yet,  the 
fact  that  duty  and  good  taste  may  be  opposed  shows  that  they  are 
not  identical.  The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  frequently  one’s  “duty”  to  conform  to  standards  of  taste.  Most 
persons  recognize  that  where  deviation  from  accepted  standards  of 
taste  cause  annoyance,  or  hurt,  to  other  persons,  one  ought  to  conform 
to  the  standard,  except  it  be  in  oppostion  to  a  distinct  standard  of 
duty.  Moreover,  it  is  recognized  by  most  people  that  it  is  good 
taste  to  do  one’s  duty,  where  the  duty  is  clearly  recognized.  Appar¬ 
ently,  then,  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  standards  of  taste 
and  standards  of  duty,  else  one  could  be  applied  as  a  measure  of  the 
other.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  important  that  we  should  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  standards  of  duty,  since  duty  forms, 
we  have  above  assumed,  the  supreme  social  link  between  man  and 
man. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  source  and  nature  of  duty,  that  is, 
in  ethics,  there  has  long  been  a  fundamental  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  universality  or  particularity  of  standards.  According 
to  one  view,  there  is  a  universal  standard,  which  is  the  same  for  all 
men,  at  all  time  and  in  all  places.  According  to  the  other  view, 
all  moral  standards  are  variable  and  relative,  no  universal  standards 
being  demonstrable.  Those  who  advocate  the  latter  view,  cite  in 
its  support  the  undeniable  fact  that  conflicting  and  even  contradictory 
standards  have  actually  been  held  and  applied  by  different  groups. 
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In  some  groups,  for  example,  it  is  considered  wrong  to  kill  one’s 
enemies:  in  other  groups,  it  has  been  held  a  clear  duty  to  slaughter 
enemies,  even  after  they  have  surrendered.  In  modern  civilized 
societies,  there  is  recognized  obligation  on  children  to  support  and 
care  for  their  parents  when  they  become  incapacitated  for  caring  for 
themselves.  In  some  savage  societies,  and  apparently  in  primitive 
culture  generally,  it  has  been  a  duty  to  kill  one’s  parents  when  they 
become  incapable,  through  age  or  accident  or  disease,  of  being  an 
aid  to  the  group.  And  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  major  and  minor 
details  of  conduct.  It  is  alleged,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  moral 
standard  except  the  custom  of  the  group,  which  is  indefinitely  variable. 

In  support  of  the  view  that  there  is  a  universal  moral  standard 
it  is  pointed  out  that  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  rules  of  conduct, 
there  is  an  important  peculiarity  of  all  rules,  even  of  those  which 
contradict  each  other  flatly  as  to  specific  actions  enjoined,  namely, 
that  the  acts  are  recognized  as  obligatory,  and  not  merely  desirable 
on  account  of  their  consequences.  The  citation  of  the  fact  that  the 
savage  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  slay  his  aged  parent,  and  that  the 
civilized  man  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cherish  them,  is,  from  this 
point  of  view,  an  argument  for  the  universality  of  duty,  since  it  is 
evident  that  men  recognize  the  force  of  the  particular  standard  of 
duty  they  possess,  even  when  these  particular  standards  are  so 
strikingly  diverse.  This  point  has  been  brought  out  so  clearly  by 
Emmanuel  Kant,  (being  perhaps  the  only  point  he  does  make  really 
clear),  that  the  universality  of  duty  in  its  fundamental  form  is  hardly 
a  debatable  question  any  longer. 

The  diversity  of  particular  standards  of  duty,  that  is,  of  rules 
concerning  the  specific  conduct  to  which  the  fundamental  or  general 
standard  applies,  is  admitted;  and  the  existence  of  these  diverse 
rules  is  not  difficult  to  explain  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  these  rules. 

1.  In  some  cases,  the  rules  are  standards  of  taste,  and  in  certain 
other  cases  they  are  conventions  of  a  closely  similar  nature.  In 
other  words,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  good  taste, 
and  otherwise  to  conform  to  standards  of  conduct  which  in  them¬ 
selves  might  be  indifferent,  but  which  are  accepted  by  our  fellows. 
It  is  one’s  duty  to  bear  pain  without  whimpering.  It  is  one’s  duty 
to  defer  to  women  and  children.  It  is  one’s  duty  to  say  “please” 
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to  the  telephone  operator.  But  in  some  exceptional  cases,  good 
form  may  not  require  these  particular  sorts  of  conduct,  and  then  they 
are  not  morally  obligatory. 

2.  Usually,  rules  of  conduct  which  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  are 
rules  which  have  been  taught  us.  These  rules  may  have  been 
developed  slowly  in  our  ancestral  group  under  the  influence  of  practical 
considerations;  or  they  may  have  been  dictated  by  an  influential 
ruling  class;  or  they  may  have  been  impressed  by  an  especially  in¬ 
fluential  person,  such  as  the  Buddha  or  Jesus;  but  we  accept  them 
because  they  have  been  impressed  upon  us  by  education,  in  the  home 
and  in  the  civic  and  religious  groups.  If  we  who  are  civilized  Chris¬ 
tians  had  been  brought  up  as  Kaffir  or  Buddhists,  our  rules  of  conduct 
would  have  been  Kaffir  or  Buddhist. 

3.  In  a  relatively  few  cases,  individuals  think  out  their  own  rules 
of  conduct,  making  them  different  from  the  standards  of  taste  and 
other  conventions  which  have  been  taught  them.  These  individuals 
are  enemies  of  the  existing  social  order  and  must  be  suppressed  if 
the  group  is  to  retain  its  established  order.  Usually,  they  are  sup¬ 
pressed.  If  they  are  not,  but  succeed  in  teaching  their  rules  to  a 
sufficiently  large  part  of  the  group,  they  are  great  leaders  and  teachers, 
and  captains  of  progress.  It  may  well  be  assumed  that  most  of  the 
radicals  who  repudiate  the  doctrines  which  the  group  has  evolved, 
setting  up  independent  rules  of  conduct  against  the  group  rule,  are 
pernicious  innovators  whose  influence  would  simply  be  to  disintegrate 
society;  and  that  their  suppression  is  desirable.  The  exceptional 
few,  whose  variant  rules  of  conduct  are  valuable  improvements  on 
the  social  order,  may,  unfortunately,  be  suppressed  also.  To  those 
who  succeed,  all  social  progress  is  due. 

The  question  concerning  the  particular  standard  or  rules  of  conduct 
is  simply  what  is  to  be  done.  The  further  question  is  why  it  is  to  be 
done.  In  regard  to  many  rules  and  conventions  the  answer,  or  at 
least  a  partial  answer,  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  practical 
results  of  conduct,  or  in  the  need  of  conformity.  Rules  of  taste 
depend  rather  distinctly  on  the  latter  consideration.  But  even  where 
practical  advantage  or  conformity  is  important,  a  further  question 
inevitably  arises:  why  seek  practical  advantage?  why  conform?  The 
answers  to  questions  of  these  types  are  of  only  two  kinds.  Either 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  does  seek  practical  advantages,  or  one  does 
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conform  to  the  group  conduct,  or  else  one  ought  to  do  so,  that  is, 
it  is  one’s  duty.  In  some  cases,  the  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
of  why  comes  directly  to  the  consideration  of  duty,  without  specific 
regard  to  either  practical  consequences  or  to  conformity;  or,  at  least, 
in  many  cases  these  other  considerations  seem  not  to  be  involved. 
The  fundamental  question  of  moral  conduct,  therefore,  is  as  to  the 
nature  and  significance  of  duty,  and  the  settling  of  this  question  is 
essential  to  the  adequate  ordering  of  the  rules  of  conduct,  including 
rules  of  duty,  rules  of  taste,  laws,  and  minor  conventions.  Histori¬ 
cally,  five  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question,  the  answers 
determining  five  types  of  ethical  theory. 

1.  One  theory  of  the  nature  of  obligation  is  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  commands  of  God,  or  some  other  divine  principle.  Certain 
standards  of  conduct  have  been  ordained  by  God,  and  the  moral 
obligation  to  follow  these  standards  is  simply  the  fact  that  they  are 
divinely  ordained.  Many  ethical  systems  founded  on  this  theory 
tacitly  abandon  it,  however,  in  favor  of  the  second  theory,  by  adding 
the  conception  of  divine  reward  and  punishment.  Those  who  follow 
the  divinely  appointed  ruler,  it  is  taught,  will  be  rewarded  in  this 
life  or  in  the  next.  Those  who  disobey  will  be  punished,  either 
here  by  the  limitation  of  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires — perhaps  by 
death;  or  else,  though  they  may  “flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree” 
in  this  life,  the  pains  and  limitations  of  hell  will  be  visited  upon  them 
hereafter. 

The  question  concerning  those  who  deliberately  choose  independ¬ 
ence  before  obedience,  and  accept  their  punishment  on  earth  and 
hereafter,  is  thus  left  open.  Either,  there  is  an  obligation  to  follow 
the  divine  rules,  or  else  the  man  who  defies  God  is  just  as  moral  as 
the  man  who  obeys  him.  In  either  case,  the  nature  of  obligation  is 
left  unsolved.8 

2.  The  theory  that  obligation  is  founded  on  practical  advantages 
has  many  forms.  One  form,  the  view  that  the  practical  advantages 
depend  on  divine  will  and  divine  obedience  superposed  on,  or  independ¬ 
ent  of,  natural  law,  has  been  indicated  above.  Other  forms  of  the 
theory  include  the  Hedonistic,  Stoical,  and  Epicurean  doctrines. 
These  doctrines  agree  in  holding  that  certain  psychological  benefits 

8  The  very  serious  practical  disadvantages  of  founding  morality  on  theology 
have  already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 
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flow  from  certain  lines  of  conduct  and  are  inhibited  by  certain  other 
lines.  The  Hedonists  emphasize  the  benefits  of  pleasure,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  pain.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans  emphasize  the 
value  of  contentment,  tranquility,  and  peace  of  mind,  rather  than 
the  mere  feeling  of  pleasure.  Practical  advantages  of  other  sorts 
have  been  made,  by  theorists  of  other  schools,  the  basis  of  moral 
standards. 

The  consideration  of  practical  advantage  of  all  or  any  sort  fails 
to  answer  the  fundamental  question,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  itself  is  an  illusion.  If  it  is  implied 
that  one  ought  to  seek  one’s  advantage,  the  question  why  ought  one 
is  still  untouched.  Practically  all  branches  of  the  advantage-school 
have  as  a  matter  of  fact  involved  this  implication. 

On  the  other  hand  one  may  say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  does 
seek  one’s  personal  advantage,  in  so  far  as  one  knows  it;  that  be>ond 
this  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  “ought,”  and  instead  of  saying  one 
ought  to  seek  contentment,  or  some  other  good,  we  state  the  facts 
most  clearly  and  accurately  when  we  say  that  one  does.  Really, 
then,  to  say  that  a  man  ought  to  do  so  and  so  means  no  more  than 
the  statement  that  a  stone  ought  to  fall,  when  released  from  support. 
In  either  case,  we  mean  simply  that  the  thing  will  happen. 

This  conclusion  is  logically  consistent  with  the  premises  from  which 
it  is  drawn,  and  is  held  by  many  persons  at  the  present  time.  There 
are,  however,  certain  facts  which  cause  us  to  refrain  from  endorsing 
it  without  further  proof.  In  the  first  place,  the  philosophers  of  the 
Epicurean  and  other  advantage  schools,  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
instruct  others  in  the  doctrine.  Now,  if  every  one  does  seek  his 
advantage,  what  is  the  necessity  of  telling  him  so?  If  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  telling  him  where  his  advantages  lie,  that  is,  what  things 
really  are  to  his  advantage,  what  is  the  obligation  to  tell  him?  It 
is  certainly  not  to  my  advantage  to  have  others  better  able  to  obtain 
their  advantages — in  many  cases  it  is  distinctly  to  my  disadvantage — 
unless  there  is  actually  involved  a  type  of  social  connection  between 
men  which  these  theorists  are  attempting  to  deny. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  men  do  not  always  pursue 
the  plans  which  they  know  are  maximally  advantageous  to  them 
personally.  We  have,  for  example,  the  addict  of  a  drug,  or  of  some 
other  vice,  who  may  clearly  know  its  evils,  but  is  unable  to  pursue 
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the  more  advantageous  course.  Again,  we  have  the  hero,  who 
sacrifices  his  desires,  often  his  life,  in  accordance  with  a  demand  which 
he  calls  duty.  It  will  not  do,  with  the  Hedonist  to  say  that  man 
pursues  the  immediate  pleasure,  in  contrast  with  the  remote,  for 
many  do  act  more  in  accordance  with  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  sacri¬ 
ficing  immediate  pleasure  and  enduring  immediate  pain,  in  order  to 
secure  a  later  or  more  general  advantage.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say 
that  the  hero  and  the  martyr  are  obtaining  a  pleasure,  or  seeking  an 
ultimate  advantage,  greater  than  that  which  they  give  up.  Ob¬ 
viously,  some  act  in  this  way;  but  just  as  obviously  some  do  not. 
One  man  may  sacrifice  his  life  while  convinced  that  he  obtains  a 
greater  part  in  future  life  thereby.  But  another  man,  with  no  faith 
in  a  future  life,  will  sacrifice  his  life  also.  Different  men  act  differ¬ 
ently.  But  there  seems  little  reasonable  doubt  that  all  men,  above 
the  lowest  mental  grade,  act  at  some  times  on  the  dictates  of  duty, 
regardless  of  the  practical  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  action 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  all  men  recognize  the  duty  of  such 
action,  although  not  always  following  it. 

The  importance  of  practical  advantage,  including  pleasure,  in 
determining  human  conduct  cannot  be  denied.  But  neither  in  this 
advantage,  nor  in  its  consideration  can  we  find  the  explanation  of 
duty. 

3.  The  theory  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  morality  is  self¬ 
development,  the  development  of  the  inherent  capacities  of  the 
individual,  is  really  a  specific  form  of  the  advantage  hypothesis, 
but  merits  special  consideration.  One  of  the  most  famous  forms  of 
the  theory  is  that  which  Plato,  in  certain  of  his  dialogues,  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates.  Virtue,  according  to  the  Socratic  view,  is 
merely  knowledge.  The  good,  or  moral  man,  is  the  one  who  possesses 
knowledge.  And  Socrates  emphasizes  the  notion  that  knowledge  is 
not  something  added  to  a  man’s  mind  from  without,  but  is  the  develop¬ 
ment,  under  the  stimulation  of  the  moment,  of  the  “innate”  processes 
or  capacity. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  knowledge  for  moral  conduct, 
in  fact  for  all  behavior.  At  present,  we  extend  the  conception  of 
the  knowledge  which  is  effective  in  conduct  much  farther  than  Plato 
did.  We  admit  that  every  form  of  learning  or  habit  formation  is 
important  in  its  effect  on  conduct.  But  we  do  not  admit  that  the 
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cognitive  factor  is  tbe  sole  important  conscious  factor  in  conduct. 
Or  rather,  we  do  not  agree  that  the  cognitive  factor  involved  in 
“knowledge,”  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used,  covers  the  whole  case. 
Duty  may  be  called  “knowledge  of  good  and  evil,”  but  cognition  is 
never  the  explanation  of  its  object,  and  the  assumption  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  involves  a  distinction  between  good  and  evil  in  order 
that  it  may  be  known.  And  this  distinction  between  good  and  evil 
is  obviously  the  distinction  involved  in  the  problem  of  obligation  or 
duty.  Is  the  “good”  always  that  which  is  advantageous?  If  so,  is 
there  any  obligation  to  pursue  the  good?  If  not,  what  is  the  relation 
of  the  non-ad vantageous  good  to  duty? 

4.  In  criticizing  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  might  properly  be 
objected  that  we  have  been  considering  “good”  and  “advantage” 
from  a  too  limited  and  erroneous  viewpoint.  We  have  considered 
only  individual  good,  whereas  morals  is  eventually  social,  and  hence 
the  only  good  or  advantage  which  could  properly  be  contemplated 
in  morals  is  social  good.  This  point  is  certainly  well  taken  against 
the  schools  of  ethics  we  have  just  been  discussing.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  “good”  for  the  individual  as  an  individual,  it  has  no 
moral  value.  An  individual,  hopelessly  isolated  on  an  island,  could 
not  conceivably  have  any  duty  or  obligation  of  any  sort  except  in 
regard  to  a  god  conceived  of  as  in  some  way  dependent  on  that  in¬ 
dividual.  Admitting  even  a  god,  but  a  god  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  acts  of  the  individual,  it  is  then  a  matter  of  complete  moral 
indifference  what  the  individual  does.  If  he  chooses  to  injure  him¬ 
self,  or  end  his  life,  it  may  be  to  his  disadvantage,  but  not  moral 
or  immoral. 

Morality  depends  upon,  and  necessitates  social  relations.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  highest  social  nexus.  We  find,  therefore,  the  utilitarian 
school  of  ethics  marking  an  important  advance  in  ethical  theory, 
(although  not  originating  it),  by  insisting  that  morality  is  eventually 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  others,  and  that  conduct  is  moral 
in  proportion  as  it  contributes  to  the  securing  of  the  “greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,”  that  is,  the  greatest  social  advantage. 

Individual  advantage  is  still  the  criterion,  as  it  must  always  be, 
since  society  includes  nothing  but  individuals.  But  utilitarians 
consider  the  advantage  of  one  individual  relatively,  that  is,  with 
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reference  to  the  advantage  of  all  other  individuals.  An  individual 
who  seeks  his  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  advantage  of 
others  is  immoral;  an  individual  who  seeks  the  advantage  of  others 
at  his  own  disadvantage  is  also  immoral.  Seeking  one’s  own  ad¬ 
vantage  where  there  is  no  effect  on  others  is  moral.  Increasing  the 
advantage  of  others  where  it  has  no  effect  on  one’s  own  situation  is 
also  moral,  since  this  increases  the  total  social  advantage. 

In  terms  of  desires  and  their  satisfaction,  the  utilitarian  doctrine 
would  be  that  morality  consists  in  limiting  one’s  own  satisfactions 
only  in  so  far  as  the  satisfactions  of  others  are  thereby  increased 
enough  to  make  the  total  satisfaction  greater;  and  also,  in  increasing 
the  satisfaction  of  others  and  of  one’s  self,  wherever  no  other  satisfac¬ 
tions  are  curtailed  thereby. 

Yet,  utilitarianism  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  duty,  although 
it  tacitly  assumes  the  duty  to  promote  social  welfare.  As  a  statement 
of  fact,  namely,  that  moral  conduct  does  promote  social  welfare, 
and  can  be  distinguished  in  that  way,  utilitarianism  is  useful.  It 
furnishes,  in  short,  a  criterion  of  duty,  which  is  actually  vague  and 
difficult  of  application,  since  the  evaluation  of  satisfactions  is  not 
accurately  possible;  and  it  furnishes  nothing  more.  It  tells  us,  in 
a  general  way,  what  duty  is,  enabling  us  to  unify  and  rationalize  the 
various  and  conflicting  rules  of  conduct  which  so  perplex  the  super¬ 
ficial  student  of  ethics,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  why  duty  is. 

5.  The  final  clarification  of  our  problem  may  be  found  in  the 
ethical  theory  of  Kant.  Kant’s  conclusion  is  that  duty  is  an  ultimate 
fact  of  human  life;  that  the  recognition  of  duty  is  an  ultimate  mental 
fact;  and  that  in  regard  to  these  facts,  as  in  regard  to  all  other  really 
ultimate  facts,  the  question  “why?”  has  no  meaning  whatever.  To 
ask  why  the  world  exists;  why  colors  exist;  why  consciousness  exists; 
why  duty  exists,  is  meaningless.  All  we  can  rationally  ask  is;  what 
these  are,  and  how  they  operate,  and  how  they  are  related  to  other 
things. 

We  cannot  intelligibly  ask  why  man  is  a  social  being.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  analyze  his  social  nexus,  and  ascertain  the  fundamental 
links.  And  one  of  these  fundamentals  is  duty  which  links  man  to 
man  as  inexorably  as  the  relations  of  red  to  yellow  link  those  two 
colors  together.  In  short,  duty  is  a  social  relation,  and  is  nothing 
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but  a  social  relation.  Like  other  relations,  it  can  be  cognized.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  a  relation  of  conduct,  and  conduct  is  marked  by  it  as  moral 
or  immoral;  and  behavior  not  involving  the  relation  is  non-moral. 

Kant  further  contributed  a  more  profound  formulation  of  the 
general  nature  of  moral  rules,  that  is,  what  in  general,  duty  is.  It  is 
always  the  obligation  to  act  socially;  to  act  in  a  way  which  recognizes 
the  common  nature  of  man.  The  Universal  Moral  Law  is:  “Act 
on  that  rule,  (or  standard),  which  you  accept  for  all  men  alike.” 
This  is  at  once  the  explanation  of  the  utilitarian  criterion,  and  the 
reason  why  we  apply  it.  It  is  also  a  law  which  constantly  needs 
interpretation  by  reference  to  the  utilitarian  principle. 

The  ultimate  standard  of  morals,  in  its  most  general  form,  is  the 
principle  on  which  democracy  is  founded;  or,  put  in  another  way, 
democracy  is  the  application  to  civic  organization  of  the  moral  law 
in  the  fullest  possible  way.  Social  organization  is  theoretically 
possible,  of  course,  even  in  the  civic  domain,  without  morals.  But 
practically,  some  degree  of  moral  organization  is  necessary  in  civic 
groups  or  the  organization  breaks  down,  as  will  become  more  evident 
from  the  discussion  of  laws  and  conventions  in  the  next  section. 
Aside  from  the  demands  of  morals  themselves,  it  would  seem  that  if 
moral  organization  is  an  essential  for  society,  the  more  thorough 
going  the  embodiment  of  the  moral  law  in  social  organization  gener¬ 
ally,  the  more  stable  society  will  be. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  general  psychology,  morals  present  no 
conflict  with  our  accepted  principles.  Obviously,  duty,  objectively 
considered,  belongs  in  the  realm  of  relations,  that  is,  of  intellectual 
data:  a  realm  as  yet  but  imperfectly  analyzed  by  psychology,  wThich 
has,  (perhaps  usefully),  concentrated  its  efforts  so  far  rather  on 
sensory  data.  Admitting  relations  and  systems  of  relations  as  facts, 
we  admit  duty,  objectively  considered,  as  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
datum  in  this  group  to  deal  with  scientifically,  but  still  a  datum  of  no 
extraordinary  sort.  Awareness  of  relations  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  experience,  and  awareness  of  duty,  (the  so-called  “sense  of 
duty”  or  “feeling  of  duty”),  must  be  recognized  in  a  specific  instance 
within  the  general  class.  Variations  and  errors  in  applications,  and 
dependence  on  “rules,”  upon  the  facts  to  which  the  standard  is 
applied,  belong  then  in  the  general  sphere  of  variations  and  errors 
in  judgment  generally,  that  is,  variations  and  errors  in  measurements. 
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§11.  Laws  and  conventions 

Laws  and  conventions  are  standards  of  conduct  which  are  in  general 
not  sharply  separable  from  moral  standards,  although  in  specific 
cases  such  separations  may  be  possible.  Laws,  in  the  civic  sense 
of  the  term,  are  rules  of  conduct  which  are  definitely  formulated  by 
specialized  functions  of  a  civic  group  having  a  permanent  organization, 
and  having  a  specialized  force  to  back  up  the  rule.  No  laws  are 
absolutely  enforced;  if  they  were,  penalties  for  breaking  laws  would 
not  be  needed.  A  civic  rule  may  be  very  widely  infracted  and  still 
be  a  “law.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rule  as  formulated  is  entirely 
disregarded  and  no  attempt  made  to  enforce  it,  (a  “dead”  law),  it 
is  hardly  a  law  in  the  factual  sense  at  all,  but  a  mere  verbal  formula¬ 
tion,  such  as  any  individual  might  concoct  for  his  own  amusement. 
Between  the  “dead”  Jaw  and  the  actual  law,  however,  there  is  no 
line  of  demarcation,  but  there  is  a  gradation  of  small  differences  in 
observances  and  enforcements  from  zero  to  a  relatively  high  degree. 
Many  bodies  of  “laws”  pertaining  to  special  departments  of  life  show 
the  entire  range.  Among  “traffic  laws,”  for  example,  we  have  in 
Maryland  some  which  are  so  dead  that  few  drivers  know  they  are 
on  the  statute  books,  and  the  police  make  no  effort  at  all  to  enforce 
them;  we  have  certain  others  which  are  admirably  enforced  and 
observed  by  almost  every  one,  and  other  traffic  laws  fill  in  the  range 
between  these  extremes. 

The  process  of  formulation  of  a  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  enactment 
of  a  law  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinance  enacted  by  a  group,  is  a  function 
which  may  be  specialized  in  one  of  two  ways.  1.  The  whole  group 
may  enact  the  law,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinance  enacted  by  a  town 
meeting.  In  this  case  the  group  is  functioning  in  a  specialized  way 
at  the  time,  in  the  abeyance  of  many  or  all  of  its  other  functions; 
or  else,  the  organization  of  the  total  group  for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
laws  is  its  only  group  organization,  and  the  legislative  function  its 
only  function.  2.  The  enactment  may  be  the  function  of  a  specialized 
group  or  an  individual  within  the  larger  group,  organically  related 
to  it  through  the  permanent  organization  of  the  larger  group.  By 
“delegated  authority”  or  by  arbitrarily  grasped  authority,  the 
legislative  group  or  individual  legislates  for  the  total  group.  In 
either  of  these  two  cases  the  general  nature  of  the  law  and  its  con¬ 
ditions  are  eventually  the  same. 
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Conventions,  when  definitely  distinguishable  from  laws,  differ  from 
them  in  respect  to  the  two  characteristics  of  law  above  mentioned. 
(a)  Conventions  are  not  enacted,  but  come  about  through  general 
consent  of  the  group,  acting  without  definite  specialization  for  the 
purpose.  These  conventions  may  be  rules  of  taste,  or  rules  of  morals, 
or  rules  of  more  general  sorts  of  behavior.  ( b )  Conventions  are 
not  backed  by  an  enforcing  mechanism.  No  specialized  agency  in 
their  group  (comparable  to  a  police  force  for  the  maintenance  of  law) 
exists  for  their  enforcement. 

Between  conventions  and  laws,  however,  there  is  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation,  but  rather  a  gradation.  The  “common  law”  where 
it  obtains,  is  really  something  which  begins  as  a  mere  convention, 
but  which  is  eventually  recognized,  and  enforced  by  the  courts  and 
police  force.  Theoretically,  we  can  draw  a  line  even  here,  and  say 
that  the  first  moment  at  which  the  convention  is  enforced,  or  at 
which  it  is  recognized  by  legislative  reference  to  it,  is  the  moment 
of  its  enactment.  Practically,  however,  that  moment  can  be  assigned 
with  difficulty  in  many  cases,  and  the  early  legal  recognitions  of 
conventions  are  usually  vague,  leaving  for  further  interpretation  the 
exact  details  to  be  recognized. 

Even  where  we  can  draw  a  sharp  line  between  convention  and  law 
on  the  basis  of  enactment,  there  can  not  always  be  drawn  a  line  on 
the  basis  of  enforcement.  Many  conventions  have  no  penalties 
except  “natural”  ones,  that  is,  penalties  due  to  social  action  which 
is  general  rather  than  specialized.  The  man  who  inhales  his  soup 
or  eats  baked  beans  with  his  knife  encounters  no  specialized  agency, 
and  no  specialized  action  of  his  fellows  which  should  enforce  upon 
him  the  rule  he  breaks;  but  he  is  subjected  to  penalties  just  the  same, 
through  the  opinions  formed  of  him  by  his  fellows  and  through  ex¬ 
clusion  from  certain  groups.  In  other  cases,  however,  conventions 
are  enforced  by  force,  and  many  a  man  has  been  physically  disciplined 
by  his  fellows  for  conduct  which  infracts  established  conventions, 
but  infracts  no  law  recognized  by  the  courts. 

The  distinction  between  convention  and  law  is  still  further  con¬ 
fused  through  a  delegation  of  general  legislative  powers  to  judicial 
and  police  agencies  under  such  vague  designations  of  disorderly 
conduct,  vagrancy,  and  contempt  of  court.  This  legislative  authority 
is  used  arbitrarily,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  so  used;  otherwise,  it  would 
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not  be  delegated,  but  more  specific  laws  would  be  enacted  covering 
the  situation.  It  is  admitted  that  such  delegation  is  dangerous, 
and  has  been  the  source  of  grave  abuse,  but  no  better  way  has  as  yet 
been  found.  Social  progress  is  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  restric¬ 
tion  of  enforcement  to  actual  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  lynch  law, 
private  justice,  and  all  other  forms  of  enforcement  of  rules  of  conduct 
except  by  socially  designated  and  specialized  officials. 

In  an  imperially  organized  group,  laws  are  decreed  by  the  ruler, 
or  by  an  aristocratic  group,  and  enforced  on  the  other  members 
of  the  group  by  military  power.  Such  a  system  requires  a  military 
machine  of  size  and  power  sufficient  to  overcome  the  total  power  of 
the  others  in  the  state,  and  sufficiently  active  to  detect  and  punish 
almost  all  infractions,  otherwise  it  cannot  maintain  itself.  The 
inherent  viciousness  of  such  a  system  is  obvious,  inasmuch  as  the 
rulers  are  enabled  to  disregard  any  interest  of  the  public,  and  use 
the  state  for  their  private  purposes,  however  selfish  or  misguided;  and 
progress  is  impossible  except  through  revolution  or  democratization 
to  some  degree.  The  history  of  imperialism  seems  to  justify  this 
conclusion. 

In  a  democratically  organized  society,  the  majority  imposes  its 
will  on  the  minority,  through  the  laws  it  enacts  or  causes  to  be  en¬ 
acted.  Laws  may  be  as  vicious  as  the  majority  are  vicious  or  igno¬ 
rant,  but  the  probability  of  vicious  laws  is  no  greater  than  in  an 
imperial  state,  and  progress  is  not  cut  off.  In  a  democratic  state, 
the  maintenance  of  laws  depends  on  two  factors. 

1.  There  must  be  a  mechanism,  which  we  may  designate  as  the 
police,9  specialized  for  the  enforcement  of  law.  The  police  mecha¬ 
nism  is,  however,  merely  the  nucleus  of  the  total  law  enforcement 
mechanism,  around  which  the  total  power  of  the  citizen  is  ranged. 
This  principle  is  well  recognized,  in  that  the  citizens  are  expected 
to  aid  the  police  in  enforcing  laws,  and  may  be  definitely  drafted 
into  service  in  various  ways. 

The  police  must  be  limited  in  its  total  power.  It  must  be  large 
enough  to  be  effective,  but  small  enough  so  that  the  larger  group 
of  citizens  may  overcome  it  at  any  time.  This  fact  is  vital  for  the 
preservation  of  democracy,  and  is  recognized  in  the  constant  vigilance 

0  Including,  of  course,  a  wider  range  of  officials  than  mere  policemen, 
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of  the  public  to  prevent  the  police  growing  to  the  point  at  which  it 
would  become  a  master  of  the  group  rather  than  its  servant,  and 
recognized  also  in  various  laws  such  as  the  constitutional  provision 
concerning  the  right  of  citizens  to  possess  arms. 

2.  A  law  must  be  supported  by  a  convention  accepted  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens.  The  approval  of  the  law  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  here  from  the  acceptance  of  the  convention,  since  there 
are  clear  cases  in  which  the  majority  of  citizens  approve  and  support 
a  law  which  they  have  no  intention  of  observing.  Such  is  the  case 
with  game  laws  in  many  places:  those  who  favor  the  law  doing  so 
in  hopes  that  others  will  be  compelled  to  observe  it,  and  thus  game 
will  be  multiplied,  but  hoping  to  be  able  to  take  this  game  illegally 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  Maryland  Blue  Laws,  the  case  is 
outwardly  similar,  but  perhaps  the  motives  are  different.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  laws  prohibiting  labor  and  sports  on  Sunday  are  popularly 
supported,  although  universally  disregarded,  and  enforced  occa¬ 
sionally  in  a  way  which  arouses  the  suspicion  of  the  use  of  the  civic 
machinery  for  private  interests.  Undoubtedly  the  support  of  these 
blue  laws,  which  are  broken  openly  even  by  state  and  city  agencies, 
and  by  individuals  who  are  most  active  in  maintaining  the  law,  is 
due  to  a  mixture  of  corrupt  motives,  religious  inconsistencies,  and 
desires  to  use  the  state  machinery  for  the  regulation  of  commercial 
and  industrial  competition.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  vicious  consequences  of  the  laws  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  conventions  supporting  them. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  convention  supporting  a  law  must  be 
accepted  by  the  majority  at  all  times.  While  it  seems  probable 
that  no  law  will  long  remain  reasonably  effective  unless  the  supporting 
convention  is  accepted  by  a  majority,  it  is  quite  possible  that  accep¬ 
tance  by  a  substantial  minority  in  the  beginning  may  be  followed 
later  by  majority  acceptance.  The  prohibition  amendment  and  its 
supporting  legislation  furnish  an  interesting  case  for  study  in  this 
connection.  Apparently,  these  laws  are  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  the  convention  of  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  “intoxicating  liquors”  is  accepted  only  by  a  minority. 
Although  at  present  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  enforcement  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  as  efficient  as  the  enforcement  of  many  other  laws  of  which 
there  is  little  discussion,  the  situation  is  critical,  and  may  lead  either 
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to  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  convention  by  the  next  generation, 
or  to  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  prohibition  laws. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  convention  supporting  a  law,  the  law 
must  at  least  be  respected  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  measure  effective.  Even 
in  an  imperial  state  under  alien  domination,  where  the  convention 
upholding  an  irksome  ukase  is  based  on  fear  alone,  this  respect  is 
essential.  In  order  that  a  law  can  be  respected,  it  must  be  enforced 
to  a  certain  extent,  although  the  exact  percentage  of  enforcement 
necessary  in  any  case  cannot  be  predicted.  The  percentage  of 
penalties  inflicted  to  the  total  infraction  of  a  law  is  an  important, 
although  undetermined  factor,  but  is  not  the  only  factor  of  impor¬ 
tance,  since  a  large  part  of  law  enforcement  consists  in  prevention 
of  infraction,  and  a  law  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  most 
effectively  enforced  when  the  percentage  of  punishment  is  lowest. 
Laws  which  are  not  enforced  to  a  reasonable  degree  not  only  become 
virtually  dead,  but  also  breed  disrespect  for  laws  generally,  since 
the  formation  of  habit  occurs  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Sunday  laws 
in  the  United  States  at  present  are  undoubtedly  prolific  breeders 
of  disrespect  for  law.  Laws  requiring  all  motor  cars  to  stop  at  all 
railroad  crossings,  even  in  the  open  country,  may  decrease  accidents 
somewhat,  because  they  may  be  actually  enforced  at  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  crossings.  But  the  grave  effects  of  the  habitual  disregard  of 
these  laws  by  practically  all  motorists  at  the  majority  of  crossings, 
cannot  be  safely  disregarded,  hence  a  more  rigidly  enforceable  law, 
requiring  stops  at  certain  crossings  plainly  marked  with  “stop” 
signs,  will  not  only  produce  greater  safety,  but  promote  observance 
of  traffic  laws  generally. 

In  a  democracy,  and  in  a  partially  democratized  imperial  society, 
there  are  still  further  conditions  of  the  respect  for  law.  Laws, 
although  reasonably  well  enforced,  will  not  be  respected  unless 
enforced  justly,  without  distinction  of  class  or  wealth.  Our  present 
laws  against  gambling  command  no  respect  because  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  enforced  chiefly  against  the  poor,  negroes,  foreigners, 
and  others  without  social  standing.  Raids  on  Afro-American  crap 
games  are  frequent.  We  seldom  hear  of  a  bridge  or  poker  game  in 
a  club  of  high  social  or  financial  standing  being  similarly  raided. 
Dishonesty  becomes  accepted,  when  only  small  grafters  are  punished, 
and  large  “deals”  are  swung  without  interference. 
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In  a  democracy,  in  short,  laws  become  not  only  ineffectual,  but 
harmful,  unless  the  infraction  of  the  laws  is  actually  a  disgrace.  The 
dependence  of  law  upon  convention  is  everywhere  apparent,  and 
laws  can  only  be  enacted  or  maintained  reasonably  where  the  sup¬ 
porting  convention  exists. 

In  any  state  which  acquires  a  large  population,  and  reaches  a  high 
state  of  organization,  laws  tend  to  become  so  numerous  as  to  be 
troublesome,  because  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  social  relations; 
the  increasing  necessity  of  exact  definition  of  rules,  so  as  to  leave  less 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  police  and  judicial  authorities;  and  because 
of  the  constant  tendency  of  smaller  groups  within  the  state  to  appeal 
to  the  state  to  do  for  them  through  special  legislation  what  they  should 
do  for  themselves.  The  first  two  causes  of  the  multiplication  of 
laws  are  inescapable,  while  the  last  is  an  unnecessary  evil.  We  have 
today  the  spectacle  of  widespread  protest  against  the  multiplication 
of  laws,  while  some  of  the  protestants  are  actively  promoting  the 
passage  of  more  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  old  laws,  of  a  similar 
type. 

We  have  earlier  pointed  out  that  “business”  cannot  exist  in  a 
highly  organized  state  without  very  extensive  state  regulation,  and 
that  business  is  constantly  demanding  new  legislation  to  protect  its 
interests,  while  protesting  regulation  which  is  in  the  interest  of  other 
groups.  Unquestionably,  the  regulation  by  the  state  of  every  form 
of  activity  should  be  kept  at  the  minimal  necessary  for  effective 
satisfaction  of  desires  generally,  but  that  minimum  should  be  uniform 
and  impartial  in  its  nature. 

In  the  maintenance  of  the  Sunday  laws  already  cited,  one  factor 
is  the  attempt  of  certain  business  groups  to  regulate  competition. 
Barbers  or  store  keepers,  desiring  to  close  their  places  of  business 
on  Sunday,  but  fearing  the  competition  of  other  tradesmen  who  will 
not  close,  pursue  the  easiest  method,  appealing  to  the  State  to  regulate 
this  competition  by  passing  either  general  Sunday  laws,  or  Sunday 
laws  for  the  special  trade.  The  principle  of  state  interference  in 
details  of  activities  of  constituent  groups  which  should  more  properly 
be  self  regulating,  which  is  established  by  laws  of  this  type,  is  a 
principle  which  even  the  groups  involved  would  hardly  wish  to  see 
universalized. 

The  regulation  of  conduct  in  all  its  phases  obviously  depends  on 
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conventions  as  the  basis  for  laws,  as  the  means  of  application  of 
ethical  and  esthetic  standards,  and  as  the  regulating  force  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  matters  to  which  these  standards  hardly  apply.  Convention 
is,  in  short,  the  essential  regulating  force  in  social  relations,  without 
which  society  is  impossible.  Conventions  need  constantly  to  be 
modified;  but  above  all  they  need  to  be  conserved.  Those  who  rail 
against  convention  are  merely  objecting  to  particular  conventions 
which  they  dislike,  and  are  as  much  dependent  upon  other  conventions 
as  are  other  persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  con¬ 
vention  has  become  established  which  has  not  been  useful;  but  many 
conventions  outlive  their  usefulness  and  many  definitely  useful  ones 
can  be  improved.  The  reformer,  that  is,  the  person  who  wishes  to 
change  a  certain  convention,  must  therefore  always  be  given  a  hear¬ 
ing,  although  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  most  reformers  will 
be  wrong,  and  only  an  occasional  one  have  an  idea  of  real  value. 

The  important  practical  matter,  therefore,  is  the  method  and 
technique  of  forming,  maintaining,  and  modifying  conventions;  and 
as  this  is  a  part  of  the  wider  topic  of  social  control,  or  the  formation 
of  opinion  and  judgment,  that  topic  will  be  treated  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Propaganda 
§1.  Social  control 

Social  organization  involves  the  adaptation  of  the  activities  of  each 
individual  to  the  activities  of  the  others.  This  is  necessary  in  all 
stages  of  organization  to  prevent  conflict,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out  in  the  chapter  on  civic  and  martial  organization.  The  specializa¬ 
tion  and  supplementation  of  function  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
higher  forms  of  organization  is  essentially  a  further  adaptation  of  the 
activities  of  individuals  to  each  other.  The  various  means  by  which 
this  necessary  social  adaptation  is  brought  about  are  together  des¬ 
ignated  as  Social  Control. 

Social  control  occurs  in  part  through  direct  communication,  in 
which  the  activities  of  one  man,  as  they  occur,  stimulate  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  and  thus  modify  their  activities.  This  direct 
social  control  is  important  in  all  grades  of  organization,  and  is  almost 
the  sole  type  of  control  in  informally  organized  groups  such  as  the 
impromptu  bands  we  have  described  in  Chapter  V. 

In  the  groups  of  higher  type,  control  is  further  manifested  in  the 
standards,  laws,  and  conventions  which  are  essential  to  permanency 
of  organization  and  to  the  possibility  of  adapting  actions  at  one 
moment  or  period  to  actions  at  another  moment  or  period.  For  a 
complex  group,  the  maintenance  of  these  controls  is  the  most  vital 
matter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  at  length  that  although  action 
which  is  ultimately  determined  by  standards  may  become,  and  for 
efficiency  should  become,  purely  perceptual,  in  those  cases  wrhere  the 
stimulus  patterns  are  of  constant  occurrence;  nevertheless,  in  the 
formation  of  these  perceptual  habits,  thinking  is  essential;  since  the 
standards  are  objects  of  thought  only,  not  of  perception.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  a  standard,  convention,  or  law,  is  essentially  the  acceptance, 
by  the  individuals  in  the  group,  of  certain  ideas;  and  acceptance  means 
nothing  more  than  the  thinking  of  the  ideas  without  thinking  con- 
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flicting  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  which  would  express  themselves  in  action, 
or  lead  to  subsequent  action,  at  variance  with  the  actions  which 
are  expressed  by,  or  which  would  lead  to,  the  idea  to  be  “accepted.” 

The  problems  of  social  control  are  therefore  two.  First,  with 
regard  to  standards  already  established  among  the  adult  population, 
how  best  to  impress  these  on  the  children.  This  is  the  pedagogical 
problem }  Second,  with  regard  to  standards  already  established, 
how  to  add  to  them,  modify  them,  or  abolish  them.  This  is  tire 
problem  of  propaganda :  the  problem  of  influencing  opinion.  The 
pedagogical  problem  of  social  control  occurs  in  all  societies.  The 
problem  of  propaganda  affects  only  changing  civilizations,  the  fixed 
social  systems  designated  as  “primitive”  culture  being  freed  from 
it  by  the  relatively  simple  processes  of  summary  and  drastic  treatment 
of  any  would-be  propagandist. 

The  term  propaganda  is  often  used  in  two  limited  senses.  First; 
as  designating  the  activity  of  a  definitely  organized  smaller  group 
within  the  larger  society,  which  attempts  to  change  the  opinion 
of  the  larger  group.  Second;  as  designating  the  attempt  to  spread  a 
wrong  or  vicious  view  as  contrasted  with  a  noble  or  correct  view. 
Neither  of  these  limitations  in  meaning  can  be  justified,  and  the 
acceptance  of  either  has  unfortunate  practical  consequences.  Vicious 
propaganda,  as  viewed  at  a  certain  time,  may  succeed,  and  later  be 
viewed  as  beneficient  and  progressive;  and  advocacy  of  apparently 
essential  reforms  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  have  been  vicious 
propaganda.  The  distinction  between  the  work  of  an  organized 
group,  (such  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  or  the  Associations  opposed 
to  Prohibition),  and  the  work  of  an  individual  is  hardly  useful,  when 
both  employ  the  same  means;  nor  can  the  propaganda  addressed  to 
a  small  group  in  a  Pullman  smoking  compartment  be  usefully  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  efforts  of  a  speaker  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 
The  more  useful  sense  of  the  term  is  in  its  designation  of  every  de¬ 
liberate  attempt  to  influence  the  opinion  of  another,  or  of  others, 
in  respect  to  accepted  conventions,  laws,  or  standards  of  conduct; 
or  to  influence  any  other  opinion  affecting  the  organization  of  society 

1  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  once  despised  term  “pedagog”  and  its  correlates 
have  been  so  rehabilitated  by  the  transfer  of  their  worst  implications  to  the  term 
“educator”  and  its  correlates,  that  one  can  now  use  the  term  “pedagogical”  in  its 
properly  effective  way. 
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or  the  interrelation  and  adaptation  of  the  members  generally.2  The 
pedagogical  work  of  inculcating  in  children  the  opinions  which  adults 
of  their  group  hold,  and  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  modify,  is  not 
usefully  classed  as  propaganda,  although  it  is  obvious  that  propaganda 
in  the  strict  sense  may  be,  and  often  is,  extended  into  pedagogical 
work. 


§2.  The  principles  of  propaganda 

There  is  no  practical  aspect  of  psychology  in  which  the  “laws” 
or  principles  involved  are  more  clear  than  in  propaganda.  They 
are  clear  not  only  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  but  also  in  the 
practical  work  of  agencies  engaged  in  systematic  propaganda.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  general  public,  which  is  subjected  in 
steadily  increasing  volumes  to  propaganda  of  political,  religious, 
commercial,  and  other  less  general  types,  conducted  with  high  effi¬ 
ciency,  should  be  informed  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  propaganda 
works. 

1.  Logical  arguments  and  bases  for  logical  inference.  It  is  frequently 
possible  to  influence  a  person’s  opinion  by  argument,  and  by  the 
presentation  of  facts  from  which  the  person  approached  may  himself 
make  logical  inference  leading  to  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  which 
it  is  desired  to  make  accepted.  The  decisions  of  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  lower  legal  tribunals  are  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  carefully  presented  arguments  of  the  attorneys, 
and  doubtless  the  logical  and  factual  aspects  of  these  arguments  do 
have  considerable  effect.  In  these  cases,  the  opinions  are  formed 
with  respect  to  certain  very  definite  standards— the  laws  and  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions;  and  the  legal  opinions  of  the  judges  may  be 
quite  different  from  their  personal  opinions.  In  other  words,  the 
opinions  are  formed  in  an  abstracted  or  detached  sphere  of  the  person’s 
mental  life.  But  even  here,  there  are  other  than  logical  causes  at 
work,  as  is  shown  by  the  mere  fact  that  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
divide  on  clear  cut  issues.  In  many  cases,  as  in  Congress,  arguments 
seem  to  have  no  bearing  on  opinions,  because  the  decision  made  by 

2  In  using  propaganda  in  the  broad  sense,  we  slur  over  none  of  the  distinctions 
which  are  made  by  the  narrower  usages.  We  have  adequate  terms  to  designate 
these  various  distinctions.  “Systematic  propaganda,”  “organized  propaganda,” 
“individual  propaganda,”  “casual  propaganda,”  “pernicious  propaganda,”  etc., 
are  terms  which  are  quickly  intelligible  and  widely  used. 
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the  individual  is  not  really  his  opinion  at  all,  but  is  the  registration 
of  a  vote  decided  by  a  complex  of  practical  matters  which  in  many 
cases  do  not  affect  his  personal  views. 

In  the  practical  affairs  of  life  generally,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
argument  and  evidence  do  affect  opinion.  We  are  constantly  resort¬ 
ing  to  this  sort  of  influence;  with  our  children,  our  parents,  our 
friends,  our  enemies,  and  our  customers.  But  after  all,  the  logical 
appeal  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  minor  factor  in  a  large 
complex.  The  advertiser  gives  certain  facts  which  are  bases  for 
arguments  that  his  wares  are  valuable.  The  life  insurance  agent 
emits  a  cloud  of  statistics  bearing  upon  his  “prospect’s”  particular 
situation.  The  lecturer  or  author  leads  his  readers  or  auditors  over 
a  path  smoothly  paved  with  facts  and  carefully  wrought  influences. 
The  child  adduces  confirmatory  evidence  for  the  justification  of  his 
lateness  in  coming  home  from  school.  But  in  most  cases  of  these 
sorts,  the  actual  evidence  bears  upon  a  single  point,  or  a  relatively 
restricted  issue;  and  a  relatively  great  amount  must  be  accepted 
in  advance,  or  without  argument,  in  order  that  the  logical  inference 
may  have,  mportance.  The  advertising  claim  that  a  certain  sauce 
contains  “no  benzoate  of  soda  or  other  preservative”  assumes  the 
acceptance  of  the  statement  itself  as  true,  and  assumes  the  belief 
that  benzoate  of  soda  is  harmful.  The  usual  political  and  theological 
arguments  assume  an  acceptance  of  authorities  and  statements  that 
is  by  no  means  based  on  logical  process  of  the  reader  or  listener;  and 
so  on  throughout  the  various  types  of  arguments.  On  the  whole, 
logical  arguments  are  useful  to  harmonize  details  with  general  theories 
already  accepted,  or  speaking  figuratively,  to  convince  the  hearer 
that  since  he  is  already  prepared  to  swallow  the  camel,  he  should 
also  swallow  the  gnat  resting  on  the  camel’s  ear. 

The  class  of  people  to  whom  logical  reasons  for  the  acceptance  of 
ideas  is  paramount  is  a  small  one,  comprising  the  class  properly  called 
scientists ;  and  that  even  among  scientists  the  logical  procedure  of 
“scientific  method”  is  by  no  means  the  sole  motive  to  the  acceptance 
of  ideas  is  well  known.  Scientists  are  more  prone  to  be  influenced 
by  other  than  logical  factors  when  dealing  with  fields  outside  their 
own  special  lines  of  work;  in  fact,  the  expert  in  the  natural  sciences, 
when  dealing  with  problems  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  religion,  is  no 
more  free  from  extra-logical  influences  than  is  the  unscientific  man, 
and  far  less  so  than  the  professional  politician  or  student  of  religion. 
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Although  argument  is  of  minor  importance  in  propaganda  directly, 
it  has  its  uses  as  a  means  of  attracting  attention.  In  order  to  im¬ 
plant  an  idea  in  a  subject  he  must  be  caused  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  stimulation  it  is  desired  to  impress  on  him.  In  other  words; 
the  man  you  want  to  influence  must  listen,  or  must  read.  Now, 
there  are  few  things  which  have  as  general  an  effect  in  attracting 
attention  as  does  a  fight,  and  an  argument  is  a  species  of  fight.  Prop¬ 
aganda  is  sometimes  wasted  because  no  one  listens  or  reads,  except 
those  who  already  accept  it;  and  becomes  effective  when  opposition 
to  it  catches  the  public  attention.  The  theory  that  wild  radicalism 
is  least  harmful  when  its  utterances  are  not  opposed  has  sound  reason 
behind  it,  and  a  little  martyrdom  has  helped  many  a  languishing 
cause.  The  propaganda  for  woman  suffrage  was  only  slightly  effec¬ 
tual  for  many  years,  because  it  was  not  attended  to  except  by  those 
who  favored  it.  The  organization  of  the  Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage,3  and  the  personal  opposition  of  various  energetic 
women,  quickly  changed  the  situation.  Man,  scenting  a  diverting 
fight,  turned  his  ears  to  listen;  and  the  really  able  propaganda  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  be  effective. 

2.  Desires.  The  influence  of  desire  in  bringing  about  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  an  idea  is  exhibited  by  all  men,  and  in  the  case  of  society  at 
large,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  logical  processes.  We  believe  what 
we  want  to  believe,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  are  usually  willing 
to  admit.  In  commercial  advertising,  politics,  and  religion,  the 
influence  of  desire  is  most  strikingly  demonstrated;  but  it  is  not 
absent  from  any  field  of  thought.  The  metaphysical  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  God  and  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  widely 
accepted  by  those  who  are  strongly  desirous  of  accepting  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  these  arguments,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  logical 
fallacies  involved  in  them  have  been  completely  exposed,  and  the 
fact  that  to  others,  as  well  educated,  these  arguments  may  have  no 
force.  Acceptance  of  the  results  of  “psychical  research”  is  at  the 
present  time  wholly  conditioned  by  desires.  Evidence  which  to  the 
coldly  logical  scientific  man  is  of  no  cogency  is  accepted  by  the  man 
whose  desire  for  immortality  is  strong,  and  who  lacks  religious 

3  While  the  woman  suffrage  leaders  apparently  did  not  plan  and  organize  this 
opposition,  they  were  quick  to  recognize  its  opportune  advantages  and  undoubtedly 
promoted  it  in  unostentatious  ways. 
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assurance.  Even  certain  physicists  will  accept  in  the  field  of 
psychical  research  “proof”  of  a  type  which  they  would  immediately 
reject  if  it  were  applied  to  problems  in  their  own  field  of  physics. 
The  commonly  observed  fact  that  the  tendency  to  accept  inadequate 
“proofs”  in  this  field  become  stronger  as  a  man  becomes  older  and 
faces  death  more  closely  has  illuminative  bearing  on  this  efficacy  of 
desire. 

In  politics,  the  effects  of  desire  are  equally  obvious.  A  scandalous 
story  about  one’s  own  candidate,  for  example,  even  supported  by 
strong  circumstantial  evidence,  is  rejected;  but  a  similar  story  about 
the  rival  candidate,  however  flimsy  its  probability,  is  eagerly  accepted. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Republican  administration  for  the  graft 
scandals  developed  under  it  is  accepted  by  Democrats,  and  rejected 
by  Republicans,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  as  eagerly  the  idea 
of  personal  responsibility  of  Wilson  for  every  form  of  inefficiency 
exhibited  during  the  war. 

In  commercial  affairs  the  primary  object  of  the  advertiser  is  to 
establish  a  relation  between  his  wares  and  the  desires  of  the  potential 
customers.  Patent  medicines  and  “faith  cures”  of  all  sorts  are 
notoriously  sold  in  this  way.  The  sufferer  from  a  certain  disease 
violently  desires  to  be  cured  thereof,  and  eagerly  accepts  statements 
concerning  which  non-sufferers  are  sceptical.  The  hypochondrial, 
depressed  person,  or  the  one  who  feels  his  inferiority  in  any  way,  as 
eagerly  accepts  the  statement  which  convinces  him  that  his  troubles 
are  due  to  the  disease  the  nostrum  pretends  to  cure.  In  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  foodstuffs,  automobiles,  and  non-medical  wares  of  divers  kinds, 
the  appeal  to  the  various  desires  of  the  public  is  just  as  efficacious 
and  just  as  obvious. 

In  advertising  and  propaganda  of  all  sorts,  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  desires  “spread”  from  effect  to  cause;  that  is,  where 
the  desire  of  a  certain  thing  or  process  exists,  the  same  desire  will 
attach  to  that  which  is  known  or  believed  to  be  its  cause.  The 
advertisements  of  correspondence  schools  and  of  books  and  courses 
on  fraudulent  systems  of  “psychology,”  (self  development,  power  of 
personality,  etc.),  are  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  appeal, 
but  its  use  in  politics  is  no  less  important.  Suggestion  that  a  certain 
party,  if  in  power,  will  bring  about  “business”  depression,  which, 
of  course,  “business”  men  do  not  want,  arouses  strong  aversion  to  the 
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party  in  question,  and  desire  for  the  success  of  the  rival  party.  In 
some  cases  the  acceptance  of  the  causal  relation  is  brought  about  by 
logical  appeal,  but  more  usually,  it  is  effected  by  much  simpler  means. 

3.  Simple  suggestion.  In  order  to  make  a  man  accept  an  idea,  he 
must  first  be  made  to  think  it.  But  since  acceptance  is  the  thinking 
it  without  conflict,  the  method  by  which  he  is  made  to  think  it  is  of 
supreme  importance.  In  a  relatively  few  instances  the  logical 
approach  is  adequate;  but  even  in  those  cases,  the  premises  for  the 
logical  inference  must  be  accepted.  Argument,  moreover,  has  the 
inherent  disadvantage  of  bringing  up  opposing  ideas  and  reinforcing 
them,  through  the  usual  associative  processes.  Hence,  argument 
must  be  of  such  nature  that  it  is  cogent  immediately,  or  else  it  merely 
strengthens  opposition.  In  an  argument  between  two  persons,  each 
of  whom  at  the  beginning  accepts  an  idea  opposed  to  that  of  the 
other,  the  convincing  of  either  party  seldom  occurs.  In  a  relatively 
large  number  of  cases,  the  presentation  of  an  idea  which  fits  in  with 
strong  desire  brings  about  the  thinking  of  the  idea  with  repression  of 
conflicting  ideas  which  otherwise  might  arise.  Where  causal  relations 
are  to  be  established  as  a  basis  for  the  “spreading”  of  desire,  the 
acceptance  of  these  causal  relations  must  be  brought  about.  Non- 
argumentative  methods  of  implanting  ideas  are  therefore  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  propaganda  of  all  kinds. 

Direct  statements,  devoid  of  argument,  are,  of  course,  efficacious 
in  many  cases.  In  commercial  advertising,  in  politics,  and  in  religious 
propaganda,  such  methods  are  efficacious  because  the  associative 
processes  of  people  generally  are  not  highly  efficient.  The  statement: 
“Flubdub  tobacco  is  free  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  all  other 
tobaccos”  is  followed  by  the  reader;  that  is,  he  thinks  the  idea 
stimulated  by  this  printed  word  pattern.  A  certain  percentage  think 
also:  “this  is  a  prejudiced  statement;”  “what  reason  is  there  for  a 
difference  in  effect?”  or  one  or  more  of  many  possible  conflicting 
ideas  brought  up  by  association.  A  greater  number,  however, 
merely  think  the  idea  mechanically,  with  but  slight  associative  process, 
and  the  idea  is  implanted :  the  process  of  its  acceptance  is  begun. 
Similarly,  the  positive  statement  “accept  this  religious  dogma  or  you 
will  be  damned  eternally”  is  rethought  and  eventually  accepted  by 
many  persons,  without  any  support  except  the  desire  to  be  “saved,” 
the  causal  relation  between  the  desired  salvation  and  the  assumed 
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means  of  salvation  being  accepted  because  of  the  absence,  from  the 
start,  of  conflicting  ideas. 

Positive  assertions,  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  couched  in  simple  and 
familiar  language,  so  that  the  persons  addressed  may  think  the  idea 
without  difficulty.  They  must  be  free  from  qualifications,  reserva¬ 
tions,  statements  of  probabilities,  or  other  details  which  would  of 
themselves  call  up  associating  “doubts,”  i.e.,  ideas  of  alternatives, 
clear  or  vague.  These  statements  must  be  repeated,  since  habit 
is  as  important  in  this  field  as  in  any  other,  and  the  idea  once  thought 
is  “fixed”  by  repeated  thinking,  however  mechanical  the  rethinking 
may  be.  But  direct  assertion  is  by  no  means  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  implanting  an  idea. 

Indirect  statements,  when  sagaciously  employed,  have  the  double 
advantage  of  lessening  the  associative  tendency  towards  the  arousal 
of  conflicting  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  idea  apparently 
not  new  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  but  seemingly  one  which  he  has 
himself  already  thought.  The  rule  of  efficiency  in  this  respect  is 
to  make  the  statement  of  an  idea,  which  is  to  be  implanted,  as  an 
aside  or  contributory  remark,  in  connection  with  some  other  state¬ 
ment  to  which  the  attention  of  the  re?  ler  or  hearer  is  preponderantly 
directed.  For  example:  in  making  a  direct  attack  on  the  competency 
of  an  official,  A,  the  casual  statement  that,  “Of  course  A  is  not  as 
incompetent  as  B,”  usually  damages  B  more  than  would  a  direct 
attack.  In  a  direct  attack  on  B,  impugning  his  honesty  indirectly, 
while  apparently  concentrating  on  the  question  of  his  ability,  is  an 
efficacious  and  much  employed  method.  Of  course  if  the  indirection 
is  clumsy,  the  reader’s  attention  is  drawn  so  forcibly  to  the  idea  which 
it  is  intended  to  implant  that  the  whole  purpose  is  defeated. 

The  implication  that  an  idea  is  already  accepted  by  the  auditor 
or  reader  is  frequently  made  by  the  skillful  indirection  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  More  subtle  ar_d  extended  means  of  conveying  this  impression 
are  also  used,  and  the  techniques  employed  by  different  writers  differ 
widely.  No  prescriptions  can  be  given  for  accomplishing  this  end, 
nor  can  labels  be  posted  warning  the  reader  when  he  is  being  made 
the  target  of  such  methods.  The  psychological  object  to  be  attained 
is  plain,  but  the  technique  is  an  art  of  writing  and  speaking,  not  an 
explicit  science.  One  who  is  intelligent,  and  on  the  watch  for  “blar¬ 
ney”  acquires  skill  in  detecting  it,  and  one  who  wishes  to  use  it  be- 
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comes  expert  through  practice.  The  more  obvious  methods  of 
“now,  you  know  already;”  “you  are  intelligent  enough  to  see  that;” 
“as  you  already  know,”  etc.,  ad  infinitum,  are  crude  devices  which 
succeed  only  with  the  less  intelligent  and  less  educated. 

Even  in  advertising,  the  method  of  indirection  is  extensively  and 
usefully  employed.  Some  persons  have  wondered  why,  in  advertising 
a  cigar  or  an  insurance  company,  an  attractive  picture  is  often  pre¬ 
sented,  with  the  name  of  the  commodity,  or  the  statement  about  it, 
reduced  to  a  relatively  inconspicuous  adjunct.  The  direct  method 
would  be  to  make  the  statement  the  central  and  conspicuous  thing, 
and  the  decorations  contingent  upon  it.  But  the  indirect  method 
apparently  works  the  better.  The  prospective  customer  perceives 
the  name,  or  thinks  the  statement,  under  very  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  when  it  is  thus  presented  unobtrusively,  in  connection  with 
a  pleasing  or  interesting  major  content;  so  that  no  comparisons, 
or  objections  arise.  By  repetition,  the  idea  implanted  is  “accepted” 
without  the  individual  knowing  at  what  time  he  accepted  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  offensive  material  in  connection  with  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  other  propagandist  effort  inhibits  the  acceptance  of 
an  idea.  A  dull,  or  morally  offensive  picture  arouses  resistance  to 
the  idea  attached  to  it,  because  the  judgment  passed  on  the  picture 
is  actually  thought  in  connection  with  the  idea.  A  really  competent 
advertiser  takes  pains  to  avoid  all  material  which  will  offend  the 
moral,  esthetic,  or  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  audience  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  solicit,  and  the  astute  propagandist  in  any  line  exercises  the 
same  care. 

Humorous  treatment  is  one  of  the  old  reliable  methods  of  indirec¬ 
tion.  Quaint  and  funny  advertisements,  (if  they  do  not  go  to  the 
length  of  offensiveness),  are  among  the  most  effective  commercial 
means  of  propaganda.  Ridicule,  and  jokes  implying  inferiority  on 
the  part  of  the  man  it  is  intended  to  discredit  are  the  most  effective 
part  of  political  attack.  Evangelists  have  the  common  habit  of 
slipping  over  an  idea  attached  to  a  funny  anecdote.  Timeo  Danaos, 
et  dona  ferentes,  applies  to  all  the  pleasures  and  interests  the  propa¬ 
gandists  arouse. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  principle  of  indirection,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  dogmatic  statement  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  stirring  up 
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discussion,  and  stimulating  healthy  thought,  provided  the  real 
questions  at  issue  are  plainly  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  state¬ 
ments.  This  use  of  the  dogmatic  method  presumes  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  alertness  and  education  on  the  part  of  the  audience  ad¬ 
dressed,  but  nevertheless  it  has  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  in  cases 
where  the  purpose  of  the  presentation  is  instruction,  rather  than 
propaganda. 

4.  Repetition.  The  ultimate  secret  of  success  in  propaganda; 
making  use  to  the  full  of  indirect  and  direct  suggestion,  the  force 
of  desire,  and  the  appeal  of  logic;  is  persistent  repetition.  Although 
clumsy  repetition  may  produce  weariness,  or  even  disgust,  with 
due  skill,  endless  repetition  will  produce  effects  where  brief  campaigns 
may  fail.  Commercial  propagandists  understand  very  well  the 
wastefulness  of  sporadic  or  occasional  advertising,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  “follow  up”  process.  For  any  other  type  of  propaganda,  the 
essential  thing,  after  outlining  the  idea  to  be  impressed,  is  to  talk 
about  it  continuously:  to  talk  in  carefully  chosen  words,  and  with 
due  respect  to  the  principles  above  laid  down;  to  talk  amiably;  to 
introduce  constantly  new  forms  and  ways  of  talking — but  never 
omitting  the  formulas  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  idea;  and 
above  all,  to  keep  talking.  One  of  the  effective  features  of  the 
campaign  against  the  saloon  was  the  steady  persistence  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  the  slogans:  “the  saloon  must  go;”  “the  saloon  is  the 
plague-spot  of  civilization;”  “the  sources  of  political  corruption  are 
in  the  saloons,”  and  so  on.  In  the  course  of  time  these  repetitions, 
rather  than  the  moral  and  economic  arguments,  did  their  work,  and 
the  idea  became  generally  accepted.  The  acceptance  is  indeed  so 
firm  that  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act  is  futile, 
because  the  agitators  have  no  constructive  plan  to  offer  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  alcoholic  beverages  which  would  obviate  the  return  of  the 
saloon. 

Such  progress  as  has  been  made  towards  the  abolition  of  war; 
towards  the  scientific  use  of  birth  control;  towards  the  suppression 
of  graft  in  government;  is  due  to  the  constant  talking  and  printing 
on  these  subjects,  never  letting  the  propaganda  die  down.  Words 
are  but  sounds  and  marks,  but  they  are  the  most  powerful  forces 
in  the  world  because  they  stimulate  ideas. 
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§3.  The  rules  of  propaganda 

The  principles  of  propaganda  as  it  is  employed  today  by  agencies 
of  all  sorts  are  reducible  to  succinct  rules.  These  rules  read  like  a 
catalog  of  social  shame,  but  that  they  are  in  use  is  “a  condition  and 
not  a  theory,”  and  it  is  imperative  that  those  to  whom  propaganda 
is  directed  should  recognize  them,  since  the  propagandists  recognize 
them  well  enough.  There  are  six  fundamental  rules: 

1.  If  you  have  an  idea  to  put  over,  keep  presenting  it  incessantly. 
Keep  talking  (or  printing)  systematically  and  persistently. 

2.  Avoid  argument,  as  a  general  thing.  Do  not  admit  there  is  any 
“other  side;”  and  in  all  statements  scrupulously  avoid  arousing 
reflection  or  associated  ideas,  except  those  which  are  favorable. 
Reserve  argument  for  the  small  class  of  people  who  depend  on  logical 
processes,  or  as  a  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  those  with 
whom  you  are  not  arguing. 

3.  In  every  possible  way,  connect  the  idea  you  wish  to  put  over 
with  the  known  desires  of  your  audience.  Remember  that  wishes 
are  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  ideas  in  more  cases  than  logic  is. 

4.  Make  your  statements  clear,  and  in  such  language  that  your 
audience  can  repeat  them,  in  thought,  without  the  need  of  trans¬ 
forming  them. 

5.  Use  direct  statements  only  when  you  are  sure  that  a  basis  for 
acceptance  has  already  been  laid.  Otherwise,  use  indirect  state¬ 
ment,  innuendo,  and  implication.  Use  direct  statement  in  such  a 
way  that  the  attention  of  the  audience  shall  be  drawn  to  it  sufficiently 
to  take  it  in,  but  not  sufficiently  to  reflect  upon  it. 

6.  For  the  most  permanent  eventual  results,  aim  your  propaganda 
at  the  children;  mix  it  in  your  pedagogy.  Follow  the  example,  in 
this  respect,  of  Ivory  Soap  and  Prohibition. 

It  is  clear  that  propaganda  according  to  these  rules  may  be  used 
for  the  spread  of  good  as  well  as  of  bad  ideas.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  it  is  being  used  for  both.  Political  nostrums  and 
medical  nostrums  are  being  “sold”  by  this  method;  and  so  are  modern 
sanitary  and  hygienic  conceptions  and  ideas  of  justice  and  political 
progress.  In  commercial  propaganda,  the  method  sometimes  ex¬ 
tends  the  use  of  new  and  important  products;  more  often  impels 
people  to  buy  what  they  should  not  buy;  and  in  general  has  its 
principal  effect  in  adding  enormously  to  the  cost  of  living.  If  one 
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manufacturer  of  toilet  soap  ceases  to  advertise  extensively,  he  will 
be  ruined  by  the  advertising  of  his  rivals;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  more  soap  in  total  is  sold  than  would  be  sold  if  the  advertising 
of  all  manufacturers  was  cut  down  90  per  cent.  Commercial  ad¬ 
vertising  is  much  like  the  expensive  armaments  which  the  leading 
nations  must  maintain,  because  the  other  nations  do.  It  is  in  the 
fields  of  political,  religious,  and  general  social  life,  however,  that  we 
need  especially  to  be  on  our  guard  against  propaganda. 

A  consideration  of  the  facts  concerning  propaganda  may  lead  to  the 
pessimistic  conclusion  that  social  control  rests  entirely  on  insincerity, 
charlatanry,  and  the  relative  power  of  conflicting  selfish  interests; 
and  that  righteousness,  justice,  and  social  progress  have  little  chance 
except  that  which  the  unarmed  man  has  in  a  conflict  with  ruffians. 
Yet  neither  the  psychological  nor  the  historical  survey  shows  the 
case  to  be  really  so  bad.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  logic 
and  scientific  method  do  play  their  share,  small  though  it  may  be, 
in  social  control;  and  if  we  use  effectively  against  evil  propaganda 
the  same  weapons  which  it  uses,  and  which  are  justified  if  our  repeti¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  and  appeals  to  desires  are  based  on  scientific 
and  logical  consideration,  these  latter  forces  must  surely,  if  slowly, 
turn  the  battle  in  favor  of  the  right. 

The  issue  can  be  favorable  only  if  propaganda  is  free.  Control 
of  propaganda,  through  muzzling  of  the  press,  censoring  of  books, 
theaters,  and  movies,  and  regulation  of  the  expression  of  teachers, 
is  the  sure  method  of  putting  propaganda  eventually  in  the  hands 
of  the  strongly  organized  and  socially  destructive  powers  of  selfish¬ 
ness.  If  we  wish  to  conserve  the  possibility  of  fighting  for  the  right, 
we  must  first  of  all  conserve  and  guarantee  the  power  to  fight. 
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more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  McDougall,  Social  Psychology,  has  less  relation 
to  the  present  day  problems  of  the  subject.  J.  M.  Williams,  Social  Psychology, 
1922,  is  a  valuable  book  on  the  economic  and  industrial  aspects  of  the  subject. 

On  secondary  sex  characters,  T.  H.  Morgan,  Heredity  and  Sex,  1913;  on  the 
comparison  of  brains  of  men  and  women,  F.  P.  Mall,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Anatomy,  vol.  IX,  1909,  p.  1;  are  of  especial  value.  Experimental  work  on  mental 
sex  differences  is  summarized  by  II.  T.  Wooley,  Psychological  Bulletin,  vol.  VII, 
1910,  pp.  335-42;  vol.  XI,  1914,  pp.  353-79;  and  by  L.  S.  Hollingworth,  Psycho¬ 
logical  Bulletin,  vol.  XIII,  1916,  pp.  377-84;  vol.  XV,  1918,  pp.  427-32.  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis,  Man  and  Woman,  and  H.  B.  Thompson  (H.  T.  Wooley)  Mental  Traits 
of  Sex,  are  historically  important. 

Westermark,  History  of  Human  Marriage,  3  vols.  1921,  is  the  best  general 
account  of  the  development  of  the  family,  and  gives  references  to  all  important 
preceding  work.  An  especially  significant  viewpoint  is  presented  by  A.  J.  Todd, 
The  Primitive  Family  as  an  Educational  Agency,  1913. 

G.  F.  Moore,  A  History  of  Religions,  2  vols.,  1913,  1920;  and  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion,  1923,  are  excellent  outlines  of  the  development 
of  religions.  A  number  of  definitions  of  religion  are  collected  in  J.  H.  Leuba,  A 
Psychological  Study  of  Religion,  1912,  appendix.  The  starting  point  for  the 
doctrines  of  animism  is  given  in  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  1873.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  mana  is  well  presented  in  R.  R.  Marett,  The  Threshold  of  Religion,  2nd  ed., 
1914.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  single  volume  edition,  1923,  gives  a  relatively 
full  discussion  of  the  relation  of  magic  to  religion. 

On  heredity,  E.  B.  Conklin,  Heredity  and  Evolution,  1922,  and  H.  S.  Jennings, 
Life  and  Death,  1920,  are  authoritative,  and  intelligible  to  the  layman.  T.  H. 
Morgan,  Physical  Basis  of  Heredity,  1919,  is  more  detailed  and  technical.  Popenoe 
and  Johnson,  Applied  Eugenics,  1918,  is  the  best  popular  exposition  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  eugenics. 
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Acquired  characters,  transmission  of, 
161-3,  168 

Activity,  common,  38,  218 
religious,  113£f.,  127 
in  secret  societies,  153 
Advantage  as  basis  for  morals,  233-5 
Advertising,  250,  251,  252,  254 
Animism,  98,  103 

Argument,  in  propaganda,  248-50,  256 
Aristocracy,  138 
Assortative  mating,  173,  179 

Band,  the,  130£f.,  197 
Beauty,  170,  194-6 

Capacities,  mental,  32-3 
Capture  of  women,  68,  75,  76,  78 
Censorship,  52-3,  257 
Chastity,  female,  56,  62,  91-2 
male,  92,  93 

Civic  organization,  130ff. 

and  culture,  211-2 
Class  differences,  23-4 
Color  blindness,  33-4 
Communication,  201ff. 

in  religion,  120 
Communities,  140-3 
Conduct,  impulsive,  223-4 
reflective,  224-6 
Consciousness,  16-7 
individual,  14 

social,  19,  113,  199ff.,  222-3 
Contiguity,  133-4,  140-1,  212ff. 
Contraception,  186 
Conventions,  240-5 
Criminals,  190-3 
Crowds,  11,  215-8 
Culture,  210ff. 

Democracy,  138-41,  238,  243,  244 
Desire  of  conformity,  44,  100,  152-3, 
204,  227,  252 


Desires,  15-6,  36ff.,  82,  122,  126,  131-4, 
152,  250-1,  256 
in  religion,  99,  118-9 
sexual,  36ff.,  49ff.,  97,  119,  175,  183 
Determinism,  13 
Discrimination,  failure  of,  229 
Dissatisfaction  as  basis  for  religion,  99ff. 
Divorce,  60,  87,  95-6,  128 
Duty,  conception  of,  135 
nature  of,  238 
universality  of,  231 

Economic  organization,  145ff. 
Education,  sexual,  48ff. 

in  morals,  232 
Emotion,  sexual,  36ff.,  85 
religious,  111-2 
Endogamy,  71 

Environment,  effects  of,  21-2 
Eugenics,  23-4,  16311. 

negative  program  of,  18411. 
Exogamy,  64ff. 

Faith,  religious,  113,  118,  129 
Family,  the,  54—96 
defacto,  54—7 

economic  aspects  of,  79-82,  133,  145 
educational  functions  of,  82 
forms  and  essentials  of,  54ff. 
genetic  functions  of,  7311. 
higher  psychology  of,  84ff. 
martial  functions  of,  135 
origins  of,  73ff. 
political  aspects  of,  131-5 
religious  functions  of,  84 
specialization  of  function  in,  221-2 
Family  traditions,  169 
Feeble-minded,  the,  167,  175,  185,  186, 
191 

Feeling,  common,  217 
social,  199ff. 

Feuds,  134 
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Fitness,  eugenic,  1645.,  183 
Future  life,  belief  in,  110-1 

Genius,  166 

Germ  cells,  156-7,  159ff. 

Ghosts,  98 

Gods,  97,  103,  124-5 
Group  accomplishments,  197-8 
Group  consciousness,  19,  130 
Group  marriage,  59-60 
Group  mind,  11-2 
Group,  nature  of  the,  198 
Group  spirit,  19,  113,  182-3,  200 

Flabit  formation,  13,  156,  225-6 
Habits,  157 
sexual,  95 

Handicap  of  women,  47 
Heredity,  155ff. 

Hierarchy  of  states,  the,  141ff. 
Hypnosis,  206 

Ideals,  political,  137S. 

Idio-language,  208 
Imitation,  204—5,  206 
Immortality,  belief  in,  97,  101-3 
Imperialism,  137-8 
Incest,  64£f. 

Individual  differences,  19-20,  163 
Indirection  in  propaganda,  253,  256 
Individuality  in  morals,  232 
Infanticide,  75,  174,  189,  190 
Inheritance,  social,  154-5 
Inhibitions,  religious,  117-8,  188 
Initiation,  149-51 
Instincts,  15,  118 
Integration,  45 
Intelligence,  21,  95,  166 
of  criminals,  191-3 
tests,  166-7 

Introspective  tendency,  woman’s,  88-9 

Language,  20611. 

Laws,  maintenance  of,  241-4 
nature  of,  239 

Leadership,  131,  133,  222,  227 
Learning,  34—5 
capacity,  166 


Lending  of  women,  62,  77 
Lethal  method,  the,  184-5 
Levirate,  the,  59 

Liberty,  personal  and  social,  135-7 
Lineage  and  relationship,  63fL,  73 

Magic,  contact  in,  107,  110 
and  science,  104-6,  110 
similarities  in,  107 
and  medicine,  106-7 
Mana,  109-10 
Marriage,  54—96 
adaptation  in,  87-90 
bargain  and  sale  in,  90£f. 
brittleness  of,  61 
capture  in,  68 
common  law,  55 
early,  180,  182 

economic  and  educational  conditions 
of,  181 

matrilocal,  655. 
patrilocal,  665. 
psychological  factors  in,  73 
sexual  selection  in  primitive,  178 
strictness  and  looseness  in,  61 
Martial  organization,  130-153 
Matriarchiate,  the,  63,  73 
Matronomy,  64,  73 
Maturity,  sexual,  31-2,  181 
Mechanism,  13 
Memory,  35 

Menstrual  cycle,  29,  40-2,  52,  71 
Mind,  individual,  126. 

social,  175. 

Miscegenation,  72 
Mob,  the,  218-20 
Monogamy,  57,  77 
education  for,  936. 
sexual  selection  in,  173-6 
Moral  law,  the  universal,  238 
Moral  organization,  2226. 

Mutations,  161 

Negro  problem,  the,  187 

Neurotic  tendencies  and  eugenics,  194 

Obligation,  223,  231,  233 
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Oestrus,  70-1 
Over-population,  184 

Patronymy,  63-4,  73 
Patterns,  14,  203 

Performance  of  men  and  women,  45ff. 
Pessimism,  111 
Polyandry,  58-9,  75ff. 

sexual  selection  in,  177-8 
Polygamy,  59,  93ff. 

Polygyny,  57-8,  74ff.,  101 
sexual  selection  in,  176-7 
Poverty,  eugenic  aspects  of,  193-4 
Prayer,  109 

Promiscuity,  sexual,  56,  61-3,  72,  73ff., 
85-6,  87,  101,  189,  190 
Propaganda,  228,  246ff. 
principles  of,  248fT. 
repetition  in,  255,  256 
rules  of,  256-7 

Property,  woman  as,  46-7,  57,  73,  90-2 
Prostitution,  73,  77,  93,  175-6 
religious,  63 
Puberty,  30-2 

Purposes,  religious,  113,  114-5 

Racial  differences,  20-2 
Reactions,  12ff. 

Religion,  and  ethics,  128-9 
and  magic,  103ff. 
and  play,  125ff. 
and  the  state,  127 
effects  of  personal,  111-2 
happiness  in,  115-6 
language  of,  119ff. 
nature  and  origin  of,  97ff. 
personal,  llOff. 
social,  113ff. 
social  value  of,  125ff. 

Religious  organization,  97-129 
and  culture,  211 
Reproduction,  control  of,  180ff. 
Response,  13ff.,  157 
Rights,  conception  of,  135 

Secret  societies,  149ff. 
and  play,  126,  153 
and  male  superiority,  150-1 


Self  development  and  morals,  235-6 
Sex  characters,  26,  32 
Sex  differences,  25-53 
anatomical  and  physiological,  25ff. 
emotional,  36ff.,  52 
psychological,  32ff. 

Sex  glands,  functions  of,  30-1,  36 
Sex  organs,  25-6 
Sexual  selection,  17  Iff. 

Similitude  reactions,  202-4 
Social  control,  246 

Social  organization,  principles  of, 
197-245 

Social  progress,  condition  of,  154-196 
Social  psychology,  basis  of,  llff. 
Standards,  esthetic,  43 
of  conduct,  225,  226ff. 
of  duty,  229ff. 

of  taste,  226-7,  229,  230,  231,  232 
State,  the,  131ff. 

and  economic  organization,  147-9 
and  business,  244 
Status  of  women,  45-6 
Sterilization,  185-6 
Stimulation,  common,  216 
religious,  116,  120 
sexual,  37ff.,  49ff.,  68ff. 
social,  213 

Suggestion,  44,  205-6,  252 
Symbols,  marriage  rites  as,  75ff. 
Symbolism,  religious,  1 19ff. 
in  secret  societies,  149 
sexual,  12  Iff. 

Thought  and  language,  208-10 
Trade  unionism,  of  woman,  179 

Unfit,  the  eugenically,  171 
Undesirables,  classes  of,  190ff. 
Utilitarianism,  236-7 

Variability,  32,  45,  50 
Vicarism,  106-1 
Vitalism,  13 

War,  143,  145 
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Sans  Tache 

IN  THE  “elder  days  of  art”  each  artist  or  craftsman  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  independent  creation.  He  carried  through  a  process 
of  manufacture  from  beginning  to  end.  The  scribe  of  the  days 
before  the  printing  press  was  such  a  craftsman.  So  was  the  printer 
in  the  days  before  the  machine  process.  He  stood  or  fell,  as  a  crafts¬ 
man,  by  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  finished  product. 

Modern  machine  production  has  added  much  to  the  worker’s  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  to  his  material  welfare;  but  it  has  deprived  him  of  the 
old  creative  distinctiveness.  His  work  is  merged  in  the  work  of  the 
team,  and  lost  sight  of  as  something  representing  him  and  his 
personality. 

Many  hands  and  minds  contribute  to  the  manufacture  of  a  book,  in 
this  day  of  specialization.  There  are  seven  distinct  major  processes 
in  the  making  of  a  book:  The  type  must  first  be  set;  by  the  monotype 
method,  there  are  two  processes,  the  “keyboarding”  of  the  MS  and 
the  casting  of  the  type  from  the  perforated  paper  rolls  thus  produced. 
Formulas  and  other  intricate  work  must  be  hand-set;  then  the  whole 
brought  together  (“composed”)  in  its  true  order,  made  into  pages 
and  forms.  The  results  must  be  checked  by  proof  reading  at  each 
stage.  Then  comes  the  “make-ready”  and  press-run  and  finally 
the  binding  into  volumes. 

All  of  these  processes,  except  that  of  binding  into  cloth  or  leather 
covers,  are  carried  on  under  our  roof. 

The  motto  of  the  Waverly  Press  is  Sans  Tache.  Our  ideal  is  to 
manufacture  books  “without  blemish”— worthy  books,  worthily 
printed,  with  worthy  typography — books  to  which  we  shall  be  proud 
to  attach  our  imprint,  made  by  craftsmen  who  are  willing  to  accept 
open  responsibility  for  their  work,  and  who  are  entitled  to  credit  for 
creditable  performance. 


The  printing  craftsman  of  today  is  quite  as  much  a  craftsman  as  his 
predecessor.  There  is  quite  as  much  discrimination  between  poor 
work  and  good.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  individuality  of  the 
worker  should  not  be  wholly  lost.  The  members  of  our  staff  who 
have  contributed  their  skill  of  hand  and  brain  to  this  volume  are: 

Composing  Room:  Richard  King,  Theodore  Nilson,  Nathan  Miller,  Edgar 
Simmons,  Herbert  Leitch,  Andrew  Rassa,  John  Crabill,  John  Flannigan,  William 
Fite,  Walter  Phillips,  Ernest  Salgado,  George  Moss,  Edward  Rice,  Ray  Kauff¬ 
man,  Henry  Shea. 

Keyboard:  Hannah  Scott,  Helen  Twardowicz,  Anna  Rustic,  Katherine  Kocent, 
Vera  Taylor. 

Proof  Room:  Sarah  Katzin,  Alice  Reuter,  Mary  Reed,  Ruth  Treischman,  Ethel 
Strasinger,  Lucille  Bull,  Angeline  Eifert,  Audrey  Tanner,  Dorothy  Strasinger, 
Geraldine  Browne,  George  Southworth. 

Caster:  Kenneth  Brown,  Ernest  Wann,  Mahlon  Robinson,  Charles  Aher,  George 
Smith,  Frank  Malanosky,  Martin  Griffen,  Henry  Lee. 

Folder:  Laurence  Krug,  Shipley  Dellinger. 

Cutter:  William  Armiger. 

Press:  Raymond  Gallagher,  Andrew  Becker,  Henry  Hager. 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  SOCIOLOGY 

AN  APPROACH  TO  SOCIAL  MEDICINE 

By  Francis  Lee  Dunham,  M.D.  A  book  which  deals 
scientifically  with  the  problem  of  conduct;  it  is  the  application 
of  biology,  psychology  and  medicine  to  the  problem  of  human 
adjustment.  General  Medicine  treats  and  remedies  disease; 
Preventive  Medicine  seeks  to  prevent  it;  Social  Medicine 
utilizes  data  from  both  older  branches,  and  includes  all  that 
comes  under  the  general  head  of  welfare;  it  seeks  to  harmonize 
human  behavior  by  the  correction  of  social  maladjustments. 
A  careful  study,  of  especial  interest  to  penologists. 

Price  $4.00. 

MAN  AND  HIS  AFFAIRS 

By  Walter  N.  Polakov,  M.E.  Flere  is  presented  a  study 
in  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  human  relationships  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  engineer.  A  stimulating  study  of  social 
perplexities,  how  they  come  about  and  how  they  may  be 
remedied.  Price  $2.50. 

STUDIES  IN  HUMAN  BIOLOGY 

By  Raymond  Pearl.  This  is  really  four  books  in  one, 
and  represents  Dr.  Pearl’s  thinking  on  the  subject  of  his  major 
scientific  interest  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Part  I:  Con¬ 
sidering  Man  as  an  Animal;  Part  II:  Biological  Aspects  of 
Vital  Statistics;  Part  III:  Public  Health  and  Epidemiology; 
Part  IV:  The  Population  Problem.  Price  $8.00. 
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